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PREFACE. 

When I pablkhed the discoorae caDed, The Conduct 
of the Allies, I had thoughts either of inserting, or annex- 
ing the Barrier Treaty at length, with such obsenrationa 
as I conceived might be useful for public iniormation : 
but that discourse taking up more room than I deseed, 
after my utmost endeavours to abbreviate it, I contented 
myself only with making some few reflections upon that 
famous treaty, sufficient, as I thought, to answer the de- 
sgn of my book. I have since heard, that my readers 
in general seemed to wish I had been more particular, 
and have discovered an impatience to have that treaty 
made public, especially aince it has been laid before the 
house of commons. 

That I may give some light to the reader who is not 
well versed in those affairs, he may please to ko<nr, that 
a project for a treaty of hairier with the States was 
•1^ transmitted hither from Holland ; but being disapproved 
of by our court in several parts, a new project or scheme 
of a treaty was drawn up here, with many additioUi 
and alterations. This last was called the counter-pro- 
ject; and was the measure, whereby the Duke of Marl- 
borou^ and my Lord Town^nd were commanded and 
instructed to proceed in negotiating a treaty of barrier 
with the States. 

I have added a translation of this counter-project^ in 
those articles where it differs from the barrier treaty, that 
the roader, by comparing them together, may judge how 
pUDCtnally those negotiators observed their instructious. 
I IttLTe likewise subjoined the sentiments of Prince £ii- 
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geoe of Savoj, and the Count de Zinzeodorf, relating 
to this treaty, written (I suppose) while it was negotia- 
ting. And lasUjr, I have added a copy of the represen- 
tation of the British merchants at Bruges, signifying 
what inconveniences they already felt, and farther ap- 
prehended from this barrier treaty. 
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THE BARRIER TREATY, &c 



{ XmaGIN£ a reasonable pereon in China reading the 
■^'. folio vving treaty, and one who was ignorant of our afTairs, 
or our geography ; he would conceive their high mighti- 
nesses the States-general to be some vast powerful com* 
monwealthi like that of Rome ; and her majesty to be a pet- 
ty prince, like one of those to whom that republic would 
sometimes send a diadem ibr a {H^sent, when the> behaved 
themselves well, otherwise could depose at pleasure, and 
place whom thej thought fit in their stead. Such a man 
would think, that the States had taken our prince and us 
into their protection ; and in return, honoured us so far 
.if'- as to make use of our troops as some small assistance in 
their conquests, and the enlargement of their empire, or 
to prevent the incursions of barbarians, upon some of 
Aeir outlying provinces. But how must it sound in an 
• European ear, that Great-Britain, after maintaining a 
war for so many years, with so much glory and success, 
and such prodigious expense ; after saving the Empire, 
Holland, and Portugal, and almost recovering Spain, 
should toward the close of a war enter into a treaty with 
seven Dutch provinces, to secure to them a dominion 
larger than their own, which she had conquered for 
them ; to undertake for a great deal more, without sti- 
pulating the least advantage for herself; and aco^t, as 
an equivalent, the mean condition of those States asrist- 
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ing to preserve her queen on the throne, whom, by Go<}^ 
assistance, she is able to defend against all her majesty's 
enemies and allies put together ? 

Such a irild bargain could never have been made for 
us, if the States had not found it their interest to use 
▼cry powerful motives with the chief advisers (I say 00- 
thing of the person immediately employed ;) and if a 
party here at home had not been resolved, for ends and 
purposes very well known, to continue the war' as long ^ 
they had any occasion for it. 

The counter-project of this treaty, made here at Lon- -v^ 
don, was bad enough in all conscience ; I have said ' 
something of it in the preface ; her majesty's ministec^ 
were instructed to proceed by it in their negotiation; 
There was one point in that project, which 'would have 
been of consequence to Bntain, and one or two more 
where the advantages of the States were not so very ex- 
orbitant, and where some care was taken of the house of 
Austria. Is it possible, that our good allies and friends 
could not be brought to any terms with us, unless bj 
striking out every particular that might do us any good^ _^ 
and adding still more to those whereby so much was at ' 
ready granted ? For instance, the article about demo- 
lishing of Dunkirk, surely might have remained; which 
was of some benefit to the States, as well as of mighty 
advantage to us; and which the French king has lately 
yielded in one of his preliminaries, although clogged 
with the demand of an equivalent, which will owe ittf 
difficulty only to this treaty. 

But let me now consider the treaty itself; among the 
one and twenty articles of which it consists, only two 
have any relation to us, importing that the Dutch are to 
be guarantees of our succession, and are not to enter 
into any treaty until the queen is acknowledged by 
Fraiace4 We know very well that it is, in consequence. 
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die interest of the States, as much as oun, that Britaia 
should be governed by a protestant prince. Besides, 
what is there more in this guarantee, than in all commoB 
leagues offensye and defeonve between two powers^ 
where each is obliged to defend the other, against anj in« 
▼ader, with all their strength ? Such was the grand al- 
liance between the emperor, Britain, and Holland; which 
was or ought to have been, as good a guarantee of our 
succession, to all intents and purposes, as tins in the bar- 
rier treaty ; and the mutual engagements in such al<' 
P' liances have been always reckoned sufficient, without 
any separate benefit to either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the interest of Britain, that the 
States should have a sufficient barrier against France ; 
but their high mightinesses, for some few years past, have 
put a different meaning upon the word barrier, from what 
it formerly used to bear, when applied to them. When 
the late king was Prince of Orange, and commanded 
their arndes against France, it was never once imagined, 
Aat any of the towns taken should belong to the Dutch ; 
^4hey were all immediately delivered up to their lawful 
monarch ; and Flanders was only a barrier to Holland, 
as it was in the hands of Spain, rather than France. So 
in the grand alliance of 1 701, the several powers promise 
iDg to endeavour to recover Flanders for a barrier, was 
understood to be the recovering of tliose provinces to the 
King of Spain ; but in this treaty, the style is wholly 
changed : here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chattellanies and dependencies 
(which dependencies are likewise to be enlarged as much 
as possible) and the whole revenues of them to be under 
the perpetual military government of the Dutch, by 
which that republic will be entirely masters of the richest 
part of all Flanders ; and upon any appearance of wax^ 
tliey may put their garrisons into any other place of thfe" 
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Low-countries; and farther, the King of Spain is to give 
them a revenue of four hundred thousand crowns a ^ear, 
to enable them to maintain those garrisons. 

Why should we wonder that the Dutch are inclined to 
perpetuate the war, when, by an article in this treaty, the 
King of Spain is not to possess one single town in the Low- 
oountries, until a peace be made ? The Duke of Anjou, 
at the beginning of this war, maintained six and thirty 
thousand men out of those Spanish provinces he then pos- 
sessed ; to which if we add the many towns since taken, 
which were not in the late King of Spain^s possession at « 
the time of his death, with all their tenitories and de- 
pendencies ; it is visible what forces the States may be 
able to keep, even without any charge to their peculiar 
dominions. 

The towns and chattellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garrisons when they were in the hands 
of France ; and, as it is reported, returned a considerable 
sum of money into the king's coffers; yet the King of 
Spain i» obliged by this treaty (as we have Idready ob- 
served) to add over and above a revenue of four huu*. • 
dred thousand crowns a year. We know likewise, that^' 
a great part of the revenue of the Spanish Netherlands is 
already pawned to the States; so that, after a peace, no- 
thing will be left to the sovereign, nor will the people b^ 
much eased of the taxes they at present labour under. 

Thus the States, by virtue of this barrier treaty, will, 
in effect, be absolute sovereigns of all Flanders, and of 
the whole revenues in the utmost extent 

And here I cannot without some contempt take notice 
of a sort of reasoning offered by several people, that the 
many towns we have taken for the Dutch are of no ad» 
vantage, because the whole revenue of tliose towns are 
spent in maintaining them. For, first, the fact is mani- . 
I^ly false, particularly «» to Lisle and somei Qtbeis. 
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SecoodlT; tbe States, after a peace, are to have ibiir hun- 
dred tiMHuand crowns a year out of the remainder of 
Flanders, which is then to be left to Spain. And last! j, 
suppose all these acquired dominions will not bring a 
penny into their treasury, what can be of greater conse- 
quence, than to be aUe to maintain a mighty army out of 
their new conquests, which, before, they always did by 
taxing their natural subjects ? 

How shall we be able to answer it to King Charles III, 
that while we pretend to endeavour restoring him to the 
entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the same time with 
the Dutch to deprive him of his natural right to the Low* 
countries ? 

But suppose, by a Dutch barrier, must now be under- 
stood only what is to be in possession of the States; yet, 
even under tins acceptation of the word, nothing was 
«iriginally meant except a barrier against France ; where» 
as several towns demanded by the Dutch in this treaty 
can be of no use at all in such a barrier. And tlib is 
the sentiment even of Prince Eugene himself^ (the present 
«acle and idol of the party here) who says, that Deuder- 
mond, Ostend, and the castle of Gand, do in no sort be- 
loi^ to the barrier; nor can be of other use than to make 
the States-general masters of the Low-countries, and hin- 
der their trade with England ; and farther, that those 
who are acquainted with the country, know very well, 
that to fortify Lier and Halle, can give no security to 
the States as a barrier, but ooly raiee a jealousy ia the 
people, that those places are only fcnrtified in order to 
block up Brussels, and the other great towns of Brabant. 

In those towns of Flanders where the Dutch are to 
have garrisons, but the ecclesiastical and civil power to 
lemain to the King of Spain after a peace, the States 
have power to send arms, ammunition, and vfctnal^ 
rithout paying customs; under which pretencei thoj-. 
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will engross the whole trade of those towns, excludve cl* 
all other nations. 

This, Prince Eugene likewise foresaw ; and in his ob« 
servations upon this treaty, here annexed, proposed a 
Temedy for it. 

And if the Dutch shall please to think that the whole 
Spanish Netherlands are not a sufficient barrier, for 
them, I know no remedy, from the words of this treaty, 
but that we must still go on and conquer for them as long 
as they please. For the queen is obliged, whenever a 
peace is treated, to procure for them whatever shall be 
thought necessary besides ; and where their necessity will 
terminate, is not very easy to foresee. 

Could any of her majesty's subjects conceive, that ia 
the towns we have taken for the Dutch, and given iftto 
their possession as a barrier, either the States should de- 
mand, or our ministers allow, that the subjects of Britaio 
should, in respect to their trade, be usetl worse than they 
were under the late King of Spain ? yet this is the fact> 
as monstrous as it appears : all goods going to, or coming 
from Newport or Ostend, are to pay the same duties, a#^ 
those that pass by the Schelde under the Dutch forts ^^ 
and this, in effect, is to shut out all other nations from 
trading to Flanders. The English merchants at Bruges 
eomplain, that after they have paid the King of Spain's 
duty for goods imported at Ostend, the same goods are 
made liable to farther duties, when they are carried 
thence into the towns of the Dutch new conquests : and 
desire only the same privileges of trade they had before 
the death of the late King of Spain, Charles II. And ia 
•onsequence of this treaty, the Dutch have already taken 
off eight per cent, from all goods they send to the Spa- 
mA flaadiers, but left it still upon u9« 
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But what is very surprising, in the veiy same article, 
where our good firieDds and allies ai-e iiholly shutting us 
out firom trading iu those towns we have conquered for 
them with so much blood aod treasture, the queen is 
obliged to procure, that the States shall be used as fa- 
Tourably iu their trade over all the King of Spain's domi« 
Bions, as her own subjects, or as the people most favouf* 
ed. This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys-play ; 
* Cross I win, and pile* you lose ;" or " what's youn 
IS mine, and what's mine is my own." Now if it should 
happen, that iu a treaty of peace some ports or towns 
should be yielded us for the security of our trade, in 
any part of tfie Spanish dominions, at how great a dis- 
tance soever, I suppose the Dutch would go on with 
thdr boys-play, and challenge half by virtue of that ar- 
ticle : or would they be content with military govern- 
ment and the revenues, and reckon them among what 
diall be thought necessary for their barrier ? 

This prodigious article is introduced as subsequent t* 
the treaty of Munster, made about the year 1648, at a 
e when England was in the utmost confusion, and 
ery much to oiur disadvantage. Those parts in that 
treaty, so unjust in themselves, and so prejudicial to ouv 
trade, ought, in reason, to have been remitted, rather 
than confirmed upon us, for the time to come. But this 
la Dutch partnership ; to share iu all our beneficial bar- 
gains, and exclude us wholly from theirsi, even from those 
vhich we have got for them. 

In one part of The Conduct of the Allies, among 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a question^ 
whether it were right, in point of policy or prudence, to 
call in a foreign power to be a guarantee to our succese^ 

* The two sides of our coin were once nmninaUy distii^ottbed bj 
crots »nd piie« as the^ arQ now bj heads and teib. S/ 
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sion ; because by that means ii-e put it out of the ppw€r 
of our legislature to alter the succession, how much 
soever the necessity of the kingdom may require it f 
To comply with the cautions of some people, I explain- 
ed my meaning in the following editions. I was assur- 
ed, that my lord chief justice affirmed, that passage wn 
treason. One of my answerers, I tiiink, decides as &- 
Tourably ; and I am told that paragrapli was read verj 
lately during a debate, with a comment in very injurious 
terms, which perhaps miglit have been spared. That 
the legislature should have power to change the suc- 
cession, whenever Uie necessities of the ^dngdom require, 
is so very usc^ful toM'ard preserving our religion and li- 
berty, that I know not how to recani. The worst of 
this opinion is, that at first sight it appears to be whig- 
gish ; but the distinction is thus : the whigs are for 
changing the succession when they tlilnk fit, although 
the entire legislature do not consent ; I think it ought 
never to be done but upon great necessity, and that 
with the sanction of the whole legislature. Do tiiese 
gentlemen of revolution principles think it impossible^, 
that we should ever have occasion again to change on^' 
succession ? and if such an accident should fall out, 
must we have uo remedy until the Seven Provinces will 
give their consent ? Suppose that this virulent party 
among us were as aUe, as some are willing, to raise a 
rebellion fiT reuistating them iu power, and would apply 
themselves to the Dutch, as guarantees of our succession, 
to assist them with all their force, under pretence tliat 
the queen and ministry, a great majority of both houses, 
and the bulk of the people, were for bringing over 
Frsince, popery, and the pretender ? Their high mighti- 
nesses would, as I take it, be sole judges of the contro- 
veny, and probably decide it so well, that in some 
time we might have the happiness of becoming a pro- 
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nice to HdlaofL I am humbly of opiaioD, that there 
are two qualities aecessai^' to a reader, beibre his judg* 
ment should be allowed; these art*, common hoocsty, 
and oommoD seuse ; aod thai do mau could have miue- 
presented that paragraph in my discourse, uulcfes he were 
oUerl}' destitute of oce or both. 

The presumptive successor^ and her immediate heirs, 
hare so cstabiislied a reputation in the world, for their 
piety, wTsdom, and humauit}', that no necessity of this 
kind is likely to appear in their da} ^ : but I must still 
inbist, that it is a diminutioD to the indepeodcuci' of the 
inperial crawn of Great Britaia to call at eveiy door 
far help to put our I'lws in ex^rcuiion. And me oi'^ht 
to consider, that if hi a^-f^-s to come such a prince should 
happen to be in siicce&ioL lo our throne, as should be 
eotirely unable to govern ; that very motive mitht in- 
dice our guarantees to support him. thr* mere effectually 
to bnng the rivals of their trade into confusion and dis- 
order. 

But to return : the queen is here put under the un- 
ijpuoDable obligation of br-ing guarantee of the whole 
idlRier treaty ; of the Dutch having possession of the 
MtAd barrier, and the rcverues thereof, before a peace ; 
of the payment of four hundred thousaiKl crowns by the 
Kiyi g of Spain ; tliat the States shall possess their barrier, 
even before King Charles is in possession of the Spanish 
Xetherlands : although by the fifth aiticle of the grand 
alliacce, her majesty is under no obligation to do any 
thing of this nature, except in a general treaty. 

All kings, princes, and states are invited to enter into 
tlu treaty, and to be guarantees of its executiOD. This 
article, though \ery frequent in treaties, seems to look 
Tery oddly in that of die bazrier. Popish princes are 
here invited, among others, to become guarantees of ^lor 
piotestant succesnoo ; every petty prince in Germany 
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must be entreated to preserve the Queen of Great 
tain upon her throne. The King of Spain is invited 
pailicularlj, and by name, to become guarantee of the 
execution of a treaty, by which his allies, who pretend 
to fight his battles and recover his dominions, strip him 
in effect of all his ten provinces ; a clear reason wh j 
they never sent any forces to Spain, and why 
the obligation, not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a 
preliminary, was struck out of the counter-project by the 
Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, because there 
they only fought for themselves. King Charles must 
ueeds accept this invitation very kindly, and stand by 
with great satisfaction, while the Belgic lion divides the 
prey, and assigns it all to himself. I remember there 
was a parcel of soldiers, who robbed a farmer of his 
poultry, and then made him wait at table, while they de- 
voured his victuals, without giving him a morsel ; and 
upon his expostulating, had only fw answer, "Why, 
Burah, are we not come here to protect you ?" And 
thus much for this generous invitation to all kings and 
princes to lend their assistance, and become guarante€%^ 
•ut of pure good natuie, for securing Flanders to the jg 
Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryswick no care was taken to oblige 
the French king to acknowledge the right of successiou 
in her present majesty ; for want of which point beinv 
then settled, France refused to acknowledge her for 
Queen of Great Britain after the late king's death. 
Tliis unaccountable neglect (if it were a neglect) is here 
called an omission,'''' and care is taken to supply it in 
the next general treaty of peace. I mention this occa- 
sionally, because I have some stubborn doubts within 
me, whether it were a wilful omission or not. Neither 

* Article xx. 
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do I berein reflect in the least upon the memory of his 
late majesty, vhom I entirely acquit of any imputation 
1900 this matter. But when I recollect tlie behaviour^ 
the language, and the principles of some certain persons 
in those days, and compare them with that omission ; I 
am tempted to draw some cooclusioos, which a certain 
party would be more ready to call false and malicious, 
than to prove them so. 

I must here take leave (because it will not otherwise 
bD in my way) to say a few words in return to a gentle- 
man, I know not of what character or calling, who has 
done me t>>e honour to write three discourses agains; that 
treatise of The Conduct of the Allies, Arc. and promibes, 
' for my comfort, to conclude all in a fourth. I piiy an- 
swerers with all my heart, for tlie many disadvantages 
they lie under. My book did a world of mischief (as 
he calls it) before his first part could potsibl} codk out; 
and so went on through tlie kingdom, while ]m limped 
ilowly after ; and if it anived at all, was too late ; for 
people''s opinions were already fixed. His manner of 
answering me is thus : of those facts which he pretends to 
-.•examine, some he resolutely denies, others he endeavours 
'Mfio estenuate ; and the rest he distorts with such unnatu- 
^' ml terms, that I would engage, by the same method, to 
* disprove any history, either ancient or modem. Then 
the whole is interlarded with a thousand injuiious epi- 
thets and appellations, which heavy writers are forced to 
make use of, as a supply for that want of spirit and genius 
Ihey are not bom to : yet, after all, he allows a very 
gjcezi point for which I contend, confessing, in plain 
words, tliat the burden of the war has chiefly lain upon 
us ; and thinks it sufficient for the Dutch, that next to 
£ngland ihey have borne the greatest share. And is 
not this the great grievance of which the whole kii^dom 
complains ? I am inclined to think that my intelligence 
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was at least as good as bis ; and some of it, T can assare 
him, came from persons of his own party, although per* 
hap8 Qot altogether so iuflamed. Hitherto therefore the 
matter is pretty cqua], and the world may helieve him or 
me as tliey please. But I think the great point of cod* 
troversy bet wee "^i ris, is, whether the eifpcts and conse- 
quences of thiiiirs i'olioT* better from bis pre nnses or mine ? 
And there J v lit not be satisiiod, unless he viU aJlcw the 
whole adv?iiiao:e to be op rpv f>ide. iiere k a flourish- 
ing kin<;dom brought to th<i biiuk of ru^n by a most suc- 
ceFsful and glonuus war of ten years, under an able, dili- 
gent, and loyal ministry, a most faitliful, just, and gene- 
rous commander, and in conjunction with the most hearty, 
reasonable, and sincere allies. This is the case, as that 
author represents it. I have heard a story, I think it 
was of the Duke of ***, who, playing at hazard at the 
groom-porter's in much company, held in a great many 
hands together, and drew a huge heap of gold ; but, in 
the heat of play, never observed a sharper, who came 
once or twice under his arm, and swept a great deal of it 
into his hat ; the company thought it had been one of his 
servants. When the duke's hand was out, tliey were j.. 
talking how much he had Mon. '' Tes, said he, I held in 
very long ; yet methinks I have won but very little.** 
They told him his servant had got the rest in his hat ; 
and then he found he was cheated. { 

It has been my good fortune to see the most important 
facts that I have advanced, justified by the public voice; 
which, let this author do what he can, will incline the 
world to believe that I may be right in the rest. And I 
solemnly declare, that I have not wilfully committed the 
least mistake. I stopped the second edition, and made 
all pofiuble inquiries among those who I thought coul4 
best inform me, in order to correct any error I could he^- 
of; I did the same to the third and fourth e^itiooa. «> 
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then left the prioter to his liberty. Tliis I take for a 
more efi^tual answer to all cavils, than a hundred pages 
«f controversy. 

But what disgusts me from having aiiy tiling to do 
with the race of auswer-jobbtts, is, that they have no sort 
ef conscience in their dealings : to give one instance in 
this gentleman's third part, which I have been lately 
looking into. When I talk of the most petty princes, he 
says that I mean crowned heads ; when I say tlie soldiers 
of those petty princes are ready to rob or starve at 
Jiome, he says I call kings and crowned heads robbers 
and highwaymen. This is what the whigs call answer- 
ing a book. 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this author, 
who is so positive in asserting his own facts, and contra- 
dicting mine ; he affirms, that the business of Toulon was 
discovered by the clerk of a certain great man, who was 
then secretary of state. It is neither wise, nor for the 
credit of his party, to put us in mind of that secretary*, or 
of that clerk ; however, so it happens that nothing rela- 
ting to the affair of Toulon did ever pass through that 
^^'^Jbcretary's office : which I here affirm with great phlegm, 
^Sutving the epithets of false, scandalous, villanoiis, and 
• the rest, to the author and his fellows. 

But to leave tliis author ; let us consider the conse- 
quence of our triumphs, upon which some set so great a 
value, as to think tliat nothing less than the crown can be 
a sufficient reward for the merit of the general. We 
have not enlarged our dominions by one foot of laud : 
our trade, which made us considerable in the worLi, is 
cither given up by treaties, or clogged with duties:, wtiich 
interrupt and daily lessen it. We see the whok naiion 
groaning under excessive taxes of all sorts, to raise three 
millions of money for payment of ihe interest of thf-se 
debts we have contracted. Let us look upon the reverse 
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•f the medal ; we shall see our neighbours, who in their 
utmost distress called for our aasistauce, become br this 
treaty, even in time of peace, masters of a more consider- 
able country than their own ; in a condition to strike ter- 
ror into us, with fifty thoOBand veterans ready to inyade 
m from that country, which we have conquered for 
them ; and to commit insolent hostilities upon us ia all 
other parts^ as they have lately done in the East Indieau 
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BETWEEN 



HER MAJESTY AND THE STATES-GENERAL. 

ELer majesty, the Queen of Great Britain, and the 
lords, the States-general of the United Pi-ovinces, having 
considered how much it concerns the quiet and security 
of their kingdoms and states, and the public ti'anquillity, 
to maintain and to secure on one side, the succession to^ 
the crown of Great Britain in such manner as it is Qow^ 
established by the laws of the kingdom ; and on the other 
side, that the States-general of the United Provinces 
Aould have a strong and sufficient barrier against France 
and others who would surprise or attack them : and her ma- 
jesty and tlie said States-general apprehending with just 
reason the troubles and the mischiefs which may happen 
iU relation to this succession, if at any time there should 
be any pei-son, or any power, who should call it in que^ 
tion ; and tliat the countiics and states of the said lords 
the States-general wei e not furnished with such a barri- 
or. For these said reasons her said majesty the Queen 
9f Great Britain, altlioiigh in the vigour of her **?€ *^ 
ei^oyiug perfect health (in wliich may Godprcsf^i- Htn 
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aui^ yenis) out of an eflfect of her usual prudence and 
|»etj, has thought fit to enter with the lords the Statev- 
general of the United Provinces ino a ar: cular alKance 
and confederacy; the principal end and oul> a^m of 
▼hich shall be the public qnkt and tranquillity ; and to 
prevent, by measures taken in time, all the events which 
night one day excite new wars. It is with this view, 
that her British majest)' has given her full power to agree 
upon some articles of a treaty, in addition to the treaties 
and alliances that she hath already with the lords the 
States-general of the United Provinces, to her ambassa* 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary, Charles Viscount 
Townshend, Baron of Lynn-Regis, privj' counsellor of 
her British majesty, captain of her said majesty's yeo- 
men of the guard, and her lieutenant in the county of 
Norfolk ; and the lords the States-general of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, to the Si^urs John de Weldem, Lord 
of Valburg, great bailiff of the Lower Betewe, of the 
body of the nobility of the province of Guelder ; Fre- 
derick, Baron of Reede, Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, 
and T'cr Lee, of the order of the nobility of the pro- 
U tince of Holland and West Frieslaud ; Anthony Hein- 
nuB, counsellor-pensionary of the province of Holland 
and West-Friesland, keeper of the great seal, and su- 
perintcndant of the fiefs of the same province ; Corne- 
lius Van Gheel, Lord of Spranbrook, Bulkesteyn, &:c. ; 
Gedeon Hoeuft, canon of the chapter of the church of St. 
Peter at Utrecht, and elected counsellor in the states of 
the province of Utrecht ; Ilassel Van Sminia, secretary 
of the chamber o^ tlie accounts of the province of Fries- 
land ; Ernest Ittersuni, Lord of Osterbof, of the body of 
the nobility of the province of Over} ssef ; and Wicher 
Wichers, senator of the city of Gi*oniugen ; all deputies 
to the assembly of the said lords of the States-general on 
the paii respectively of the provinces of Guelder, lie^ 
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land, West-Friesland, Zealaod, Utrecht, Friesland, Ovex- 
yssel, and Groningen, and Ommclands, who, by virtue 
of their full powers, have agreed upon the following ar- 
ticles : 

ARTICLE I. 

The treaties of peace, friendship, alliance and confe- 
deracy between her Britannic majesty and the Statet9- 
general of the United Provinces shall be approved and 
confirmed by the present treaty, and shall remain in their 
former force and vigour, as if they were inserted word 
for word. 

ARTICLE II. 

The succession to the crown of England having been 
settled by an act of parliament, passed the twelfth year 
of the reign of his late majesty King William III. the 
title of which is, " An act for the farther limitation of 
the crown, and better securing the rights and liberties of 
the subject ;" and lately, in the sixth year of the reign 
of her present majesty, this succession ha v lug been again 
established and confirmed by another act made for the 
greater security of her majesty's person and government, 
and the succession to the crown of Creat-Britain, «tc. 
in the line of the most serene house of Hanover, and in 
the person of the Prince^a Sophia, and of her hcu-s, suc- 
cessors and descendants, male and female, already bom 
or to be born ; and although no power hath any right to 
oppose the laws made upon tins subject by the crown and 
paiiiament of Great-Britain; if it shall happen ncvcr- 
theU ss, that under any pretence, or by any cause what- 
ever, any person or any power or state may pretend to 
dispute the establis-lnnent which the parlwmcnt hatli 
made of ihe aforesaid succession in ilic most serene house 
of Ilanovc r. to oppose the sai<l succession, to assist or 
favour tha-<-' who may oppete it, whrllicr diiiclly or h\' 
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directly, by open war, or by fomeutiug seditions and 
corispiiacies against lier or him to whom the crown of 
Great- Britain shall descend, accord]n<r to thf acts afore- 
said ; the States-^neral enn:age and promise to assist and 
niaiotaiQ in the said succession her or him to whom it 
bbail belong by virtue of the said act^i of parliament, to 
assist them in taking posFseseion, if they slioiild not be in 
actual possession, and to oppose those who would disturb 
them in the taking of such possession, or in the actual 
possession, of the aforesaid succession. 

ARTICLE III. 

Her said majesty and the States-general, in conse- 
quence of the fifth article of the alliance concluded be- 
ti^een the emperor, the late King of Great-Britain, and 
the States-general the seventh of September, 1701, will 
employ all their force to recover tlie rest of the Spauiab 
liow-countries. 

ARTICLE IT. 

And farther, they will endeavour to conquer as many 
towns and forts as thfy can, in order to their being a 
barrier and security to the said States. 

ARTICLE V. 

And whereas, according to the ninth aiiicle of the 
•aid alliance, it is to be agreed, among other mattery 
bow ami in wliit manner the States shall be made safe by 
means of this barrier, the Queen of Great-Britain will 
use her eodoHVours to procure that i>i the treaty of 
peace it may be jigretd, tliat all tlie Spanish Low-coun- 
tries, and what else may be found necessary-, whether 
conquered or uucouquered places, shall serve as a bar- 
rier to the Stales. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

That to this end their high mightineflses shall have 
the liberty to put and keep garrison, to change, augment^ 
aod diminish it, as they shall judge proper, in the places 
fblloiving : namely, T^eirport, Furnes, with the fort of 
Knocke, Ypres, Menin, the toTrn and citadel of Lisl^ 
Toumay and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes ; and die 
places ivhich shall from henceforward be conquered from 
France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and its citadel, 
Lier, Halle, to fortify, the ports olF Perle, Philippe, 
Damme, the castle of Gand, and Dendermonde. The 
fort of St. Donas being joined to the fortification of the 
Sluce, and being entirely incorporated with it, shall 
remain and be yielded in property to the States. The 
fort of Rodenhuyse on this side Gand shall be deoK^ 
lished. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The said States-general may, in case of an appareni 
attack, or war, put as many troops as they shall think 
necessary in all the towns, places, and forts in the Spa- 
nish Low-countries, where the reason of war shall re> 
quire it 

ARTICLE VIII. 

They may likewise send into the towns, forts, and 
places, where they shall have their garrisons, without 
any hindrance, and without paying any duties, provi- 
sions, ammunitions of war, arms, nnd artillery, mate- 
rials for the fortifications, and all that shall be found 
convenient and necessary for the said garrisons and for- 
tifications. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

The said States-general shall also have liberty to a{ir 
point, in the towns, forts, and places of their barrier, meib 
tioned in the foregoing ^th article, where they msf 
have gaiTisons, such governors and commandciB, majors 
and other officers, as they shall find proper, who shall 
DOC be subject to any other orders, whatsoever they bc^ 
or from whencesoever they may come, relating to the 
security and military government of the said places, but 
anly to those of their high mightinesses (exclusive of all 
others;) still preserving the rights and privileges, as 
well ecclesiastical as political, of King Charles the 
Third. 

ARTICLE X. 

That, besides, the States shall have liberty to forti^ 
the said towns, places, and forts wMch belong to thent^ 
and repair the fortifications of them in such manner as 
they shall judge necessary' ; and farther to do whatever 
riiall be useful for their defence. 

ARTICLE XI. 

It is agreed, that the States-general shall have all the 
revenues of the towns, places, jurisdictions, and their de- 
pendencies, which they shall have for their barrier from 
France, which were notiu the possession of the crown of 
Spain at the time of the death of the late King Charles 
II. ; and, besides, a million of li\Tes shall be settled for 
the payment of one hundred thousand crowns every 
three months out of the clearest revenues of the Spanidi 
Low-countries, which the said king was then in posses- 
don of; both which are for maintaining the garrisons of 
the States, and for supplying the fortifications, as also 
the magazines, and other necessary expenses in the.towns 
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and places above mentioned. And, that the said reve- 
nues may be sufficient to support these expenses, en- 
dcavours shall be used for enlarging the dependencies 
and jurisdictions aforesaid as much as possible ; and par- 
ticularly, for including, with the jui-isdiction of Ypres, 
that of Cassel, and the forest of Niepe; and with the 
jurisdiction of Lisle, the jurisdiction of Douay, both 
having been bo joined before the present war. 

jiRTICLE XII. 

That no town, fort, place, or country of the Spanish 
Low-coimtrieB shall be granted, transferred, or given^ 
or descend to the crown of France, or any one of th§ 
line of France, neither by virtue of any gift, sale, ex- 
change, maniage, agreement, inheritance, succession by 
will, or through want of will, from no title whatsoever, 
nor in any other manner whatsoever, nor be put into the 
power, or under the authonty, of the most Christian 
king, or any one of the line of Fi-ance. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

And whereas the said States-general, in consequence 
of the ninth article of the said alliance, are to make a 
convention or treaty with King Charles the Third, for 
putting the States in a condition of safety by means of 
the said ban*ier, tlie Queen of Great-Britain will do 
what depends upon her, that all the foregoing particu- 
lars relating to the barrier of the States may be inserted 
in the aforesaid treaty or convention; and that her said 
majesty will continue her good ofTiccs, until the above- 
mentioned convention betwec^u the States and the sold 
King Chailes the Tliird be concluded agreeably to what 
is before-mentioned : and that her majesty will be 
guarantee of the said treaty or convention. 
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ARTICLE XIT. 

And. that the said States niay eniov fiom fieiKeCorr 
irarH. as much as possible, a barrier for the Spanbli Low- 
couatries, they shall be pemiitted to put their purisons 
in the tovus already takeu, and which may hereafter be 
90. before the peace be concluded and ratified. And ia 
the mean time the said King Charies III. shall not be 
allowed to enter into poEsesEion of the said Spanish Low- 
countries, neither entirely nor in part : and during that 
time the queen shall assist tlieir lush mightinesGes i# 
maintain them in the enjoyment of the revenues, and to 
find the million of livres a year above meiitioned. 

ARTICLE XT. 

And whereas their high mi^^htim.-fses have sdpulated 
by the treaty of Munster, in the fourteenth article, that 
the river Schelde, as also the canals of Sa& Swyiu and 
other mouths of the sea bordering thereupon, sboold be 
kept shut on the side of the States: 

And in the fifteenth article, that the ships and commo- 
dities going in and comiug out of the harbours of Flan- 
ders shall be and remain charged with all such impost^ 
and other duties, as are raised upon commodities going 
and coming along the Schelde, and the other canah 
above mentioned : 

The queen of Great-Britaio promises and en^a^e^ 
that their high mightinesses shall never be disturlf-d in 
tlieir right and possession in that respect, neiilier direct- 
ly nor indirectly ; as also, that the corunieixe shall no^ 
in prejudice of the said treaty, be n;ade mcj-c easy by 
the seaports than by the rivers, canals, and o^ou^hs of 
the sf-% 00 the side of the States of the United fz#- 
rioces, neiiher direct!}' nor indirectly. 

B 2 
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And whereas, by the sixteenUi and seventeenth arti- 
cles of the same treaty of Munster, his majesty the King 
of Spain is obliged to treat the subjects of their high 
mightinesses as favourably as the subjects of Great- 
Biitain and the Han&-towns, who were then the people 
the most favourably treated ; her Britannic majesty and 
their high mightinesses promise likewise to take care, 
that the subjects of Great Britain, and of their high 
mightinesses, shall be treated in the Spanish Low-coun- 
tries as well as in Spain, the kingdoms and states be- 
longing to it, equally and as well the one as the othei^ 
as the people most favoured. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

The said queen and States-general oblige themselves 
to furnish by sea and land the succours and assistance 
necessary to maintain by force her said majesty in the 
quiet possession of her kingdoms ; and the most serene 
house of Hanover in the said succession, in the manner 
it is settled by the acts of parliament before mentioned; 
and to maintain the said Stated-general in the possession 
ef tlie said barrier. 

ARTICLE XVII. 

After the ratifications of the treaty, a particular cop- 
vention shall be made of the conditions, by which the 
said queen and the said lords the States-general will en- 
gage themselves to fuinish the succours which shall be 
thought oecessaiy, as well by sea as by land. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

If her Britisli majesty, or the States-general of the 
United Fi-ovinces, be attacked by any bwly wJiatsoever 
by reason of this cwvcutioD;, they sliaU mutually assifit 
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one another with all their forces, aod become guarantees 
of the execution of the said conveution. 

ARTICLE SIX. 

There shall be incited and admitted into the present 
treaty, as soon as possible, all the kings, princes, and 
states, n'ho shall be willing to enter into the same, partis 
cularly his imperial majesty, the Kings of Spadn and 
Prussia, and the Elector of Haiiover. And her Briti&h 
majesty and the States-general of the United ProYinccs, 
and each of them in particular, shall be permitted to re- 
quire and invite those whom they shall think fit to re- 
quire and invite, to enter into this treaty, and to be 
guarantees of its execution. 

ARTICLE XX. 

And as time had shown the omission which was made in 
Ae treaty signed at Ryswick in the year 1697, between 
England and France, in respect of tlie right of the succes- 
sion of England iu the person of her majesty tlie Queen 
of Great Britain, now reigning ; and that, for want of hav- 
ing settled in that treaty this indisputable right of lier ma- 
jesty, France refused to acknowledge her for Cluecn of 
Great Britain after tlie death of the late King Wiiliam 
III. of glorious memoiy ; her majesty, tlie Queen of Great 
Britain, and the lords the States-general of the United 
Provinces, do agree, and eu^ai^e themselves likewise, Lot 
to enier into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before the title of her majesty to the crown of 
Great Britain, as also the right of succession of the most 
serene house of Hanover to the aforesaid crown, in the 
manner it is settled and established by the before-men- 
tioued acts of pa. liameiit, be fully acknowledged as a 
preliiuinar) by Fi acice, and that France has promised al 

the same time to remove out of its dominions the person 
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who pretends to be King of Great Britain; and tliat no 
nc;p;otiat;oi) or formal discussion of the articles of the said 
treaty of peace shall be entered into but jointly, and a 
the same time, with the said queen, or with her ministers. 

ARTICLE XXI. 

Her British majesty and the lords the States-ofeneral 
of the United Provinces shall ratify and confirm all that 
is contained in the present treaty within the space of four 
weeks, to be reckoned from the day of the signing. In 
testimony whereof the underwritten ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary of her British majesty, and. 
the deputies of the lords the States-general, have signed 
Ibis present treaty, and have affixed their seals thereunto, 
A,t the liague^ the 29th of October, in the year 1 709. 

(L. S.) Townshend. 
(L. S.) J. B. Van Reedjc, 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) E. V. Ittersua 
(L. S.) J. V. Welderejfl. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius^ 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
i (L. S.) W. Wichei^. 

THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

As in the preliminary articles signed here at the Ha|fU'e 
the 28th of May 1 700, by the plenipotentiaries of his im^ 
perial majesty, of her majesty the Queen of Great Britaii^ 
and of the lords the States-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, it is stipulated, among otlier things, that the lords 
the States-general shall have, with entire property and so- 
vereignty, the upper quarter of Guelder, according to 
the fifty-second article of the treaty of Munster of the 
year 1648 ; as also, that the garrisons which are, or here- 
After diall be^ CD the part of tlie lords the Stateftf;eBerai; 
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id the town of Huv, the citadel of LiPge, and the town 
of Bonne, shall remaun there, uutil it sliall he otiienrise 
ag:reed upon with his imperial majesty and the empire : 
and as the barrier which is this day agr^fii upon in the 
principal treaty for the mutual piarainee benrecn her 
British majesty and the lords the States-general, caoriot 
give to the United Proviuces the safely for which it b 
established, unless it be well secured from on? er.d Co^ 
other, and tliat the communication of it be r.cll joi* 
gether, for which the upper quarter of Guelder. ^^^^J 
garrisons in tlie citadel of Lle«[e. iluy, aud Bu^ .<uid 
absolutely necessary (experieuce hanne thrice ^^ cs of 
that France harin": a desi<rn to att?xk the U:iited iTt-"" 
yinces. has made use of the places above mention* d, in 
order to come at them, and to penetrate into the said pro- 
vinces.) And farther, as in rf^^pect \o the equivalent for 
which the upper quarter of Guelder is to be yielde'l to 
the United Provinces, according tothe f-fiv-s/coud ^rii- 
de of the treaty of Munster above mention: d, his miWty 
Kins Charles III. will be much more gratified and ad van- 
tarred in other places than that equivalent can avail : to 
the end therefore that the lords of the States-jErrneral may 
have the upper quarter of Guelder with entire pn>pc-rty 
and sovereignty ; and diat the said upper quarter of Guel- 
der may be yielded in this manner to the said lords the 
States-general, in the convention, or the treaty that they 
are to make with his majesty Kin^: Charles III. accord- 
ing to the thirteenth article of the treaty concluded this 
day; as also that their «:arri8ons in the cit^idel of Liege, in 
that iA Huy, and in Boune. may remain tliere, until it be 
otherwise agreed upon with his imperial majesty aud the 
empire ; her majesty the queen of Great Britain engages 
berself, and promises by this separate article, which shall 
kave the same force as if it was inserted in the principal 
ftpeaty, to make the same effbru for all this^ as she Imb 
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engaged herself to make for the obtainiog the barrier ia 
the Spanish Low-countries. In testimony whereof the 
underwritten ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiaiy of her British majesty, and deputies of the lords 
the States-general, have signed the present separate arti- 
cle, and have affixed their seals thereunto. 
At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1 700. 

(L. S.) Townshend. 
s \. (L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 

^ >^ .L (L. S.) G. Hoeuft 

^ nV (L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 

(L. S.) J. V. Welderen. 
(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(L. S.) W. Wichers. 

THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

As the lords the States^general have represented, that 
in Flanders the limits between Spanish Flanders and that 
of the States are settled in such a manner, as that the land 
belou^ng to the States is extremely narrow there ; so 
that in some places the territoiy of Spanish Flanders ex- 
tends itself to the fortifications, and under the cannon of 
tlie places, towns, and forts of the States, which occasions 
many inconveniences, as has been seen by an example a 
little before tlie begiiming of the present war, when a fort 
was designed to have been built under the cannon of the 
Sas Van Gand, under pretence that it was upon the ter- 
ritory of Spain : and as it is necessary, for avoidiug these 
and other sorts of inconveniences, that the lands of the 
States upon ihe confines of Flanders should be eulaiged» 
and that ihe places, towns, and forts should by that means 
be better covered: her British majesty, entering ioto 
the just motives of die said lords the States-general in 
this respect, promises and engages herself by this j>f p3r- 
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liie article, that iu the cooveotion which the said Iwds 
the States-general are to make with his majesty King 
Charles the Third, she will assist them, as that it maj be 
agreed, that by the cessiou to the lords the States-gene- 
ral of the property of aa extent of land necessary to ob- 
viate such like and other iuconrenieuces, their limits in 
Flanders shall be enlai;ged more conveniently for their 
security; and those of the Spanish Flanders removed 
farther from their towns, places, and forts, to the end that 
these may not be so exposed any more. In testimony 
whereof the underwritten ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of her British majesty, and deputies of 
the lords the States-general, have sigued the present se- 
parate article, and have affixed their seals thereunto. 
At the Hague, the 29th of October, 1 709. 

(Li. S.) Townshend. 

(L. S.) J. B. Van Reede. 

(L. S.) A. Heinsius. 

(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia. 

(L. S.) E. V. Ittersum. 

The Artidts cfUu Couvter-projsctj wUch were etrudt 
cut or altered hy the Dutch m the Barrier Treaijf ; 
9vHh some Remarks. 

ARTICLE VI. 

To this end their high mightinesses shall have power 
to put and keep garrisons in the following places, viz. 
Newport, Knocke, Menin, the dtedel of Lisle, Toumay, 
Conde, Valenciennes, Namur and its citadel, Lier, 
Halle, to fortify the fort of Ferle, Damme, and the 
castle of Gand. 
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REMARKS. 



In the barrier treaty, the States added the followitig 
places to those raeutioued in this article, viz. Furnea^ 
Ypres, towDs of Lisle, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Philippe, 
fort of St. Donas (which is to be io property to the 
States,) and the fort of Rhodenhiiysen to be demolished. 
To say nothing of the other places, Dendermond is the 
ke;' of all Brabant; and the demolishing of the fort of 
Rhodenhuysen, situate between Gaud and Sas Van 
Gand, can only serve to defraud the King of Spain of 
the duties upon goods imported and exported there. 

ARTICLE YII. 

The said States may put into the said tOTFns, fort% 
and places, and in case of open war with France, into 
aU the other towns, places, and forts, whatever troops 
the reason of war shall require. 

REMARKS. 

But in the barrier treaty it is said : in case of an afH 
parent attack, or war, without specifying against France : 
neither is the number of troops limited to what the rca- 
•on of war shall require, but what tlie States shall think 
necessary* 

ARTICLE IX. 

Beside some smaller diflercnces, ends with a salvo, 
not only for the ecclesiastical and civil rights of the 
King of Spnin, but likewise for his revenues in the j^^id 
towns; which revenues in the barrier treaty are all 
given to the States. 

ABTTCLE XT. 

The revenues of the chattellauies and dependendes 
of tlie towuB and places, which the States shall have for 
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fbeir barrier against France, and which were not in the 
pOBseaion of the crown of Spain at the late King of 
Spain's death, shall be settled to be a fund for maiutaiD- 
ing ganisoas, and providing for the fortifications and 
magazines, and other necessary charges of the said towns 
of the barrier. 

REMARKS. 

I desire the reader to compare this with the elcventb 
article of the barrier treaty, where he will see how pr#- 
d^ously it 18 'enlarged. 

ARTICLE XIT. 

All this to be without prriudice to such other treaties 
and conventions as the Queen of Great Britain and 
their high mightinesses may think fit to make for the 
future with the said King Charles the Third, relating to 
the Spanish Netherlands, or to the said barrier. 

ARTICLE xr. 

And to the end that the said States may enjoy at pre- 
sent as much as it is pcsffible a barrier in the Spaiil-h 
Netherlands, they shall be permitted to put their garri- 
sons in the chief towns already taken, or that may b^ 
taken, before a peace be made. 

REMARKS. 

These two articles are not in the barrier treaty, 
but two others in their stead ; to which I refer the 
reader. And indeed it was highly necessary for the 
Dutch to strike out the former of these articles, v hen so 
great a part of the treaty is so highly and manifestly 
prejudicial to Great Britain, as well as to the King of 
Spain: especially in the tuo articles inserted in th^ 
place of these, which I desure tb« readci* will examine^ 
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ARTICLE XX* 

And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of the 
alliance between the emperor, the late King of Great 
Britain, and the States-general, concluded the seventh of 
September, 1701, it is agreed and stipulated, that the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, with all the dependen- 
cies of the crown of Spain in Italy, shall be recovered 
from the possession of France, as being of tiie last con- 
sequence to the trade of both nations, as well as the 
Spanish Netherlands, for a barrier for the States-general ; 
therefore the said Clueen of Great Britain and the 
States-general agree and oblige themselves not to enter 
into any negotiation or treaty of peace with France, be- 
fore the restitution of the said kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, with all the dependencies of the crown of Spaia 
in Italy as well as the Spanish Low-countries, with the 
other towns and places in the possession of France above ^ 
mentioned in this treaty ; and also after the manner spe- 
cified in this treaty ; as likewise all the rest of the entire 
monarchy of Spain be yielded by France as a prei^^ 
Bminary. 

ARTICLE XXII. 

And whereas experience has shown of what impocnr 
tance it is to Great Britain and the United Provincei, 
that the fortress and port of Dunkirk should not be in 
the possession of France in the condition they are at 
present; the subjects of both nations having undergone 
such great losses, and suiTered so much in their trade by 
the prizes taken from them by privateers sent out from 
that port : insomuch that France by her unmeasurable 
ambition may be always tempted to make some enter* 
prises upon the territories of tlie Queen of Great Britain 
aoA their hig^h mightinesBes, and intenrupt the public re^ 
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and tranquillity ; for the presenra(ion of irhich, 
and the balance of Europe against the exorhitant power 
of France, the allies engaged themselves in this long and 
bnrdensooie irar; therefore the said Queen of Great 
Britain and their high mightinesses agree and oblige 
themselves not to enter into any negotiation or treaty of 
peace wiih France, before it shall be yielded an<l stipula- 
ted by France as a preliminary, that all the fortifications 
of the said town of Dunkirk, and the forts that depend 
upon it, be entirely demolished and r^sed, and that the 
port be entirely ruined and rendered impracticable. 

REMARKS. 

These two articles are likewise omitted in the barrier 
treaty; whereof the first regards particularly the iute- 
lests of the house of Austria ; and the other, about demo- 
lish^Dg, those of Great Britain. It is something strange 
that the late ministry, whose r.drocates raise such a cla- 
mour about the necessity of recovering Spain from the 
house of Bouibon, should sutfer the Dutch to strike out 
this article, which I think clearly shows the reason why 
the States never troubled themselves with the thoughts 
of reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples^ 
and Sicily, to the emperor, but were wholly fixed upoa 
the conquest of Flanders, because they had determined 
those provinces as a property for themselves. 

As for the article about demolishing Dunkirk, I am 
not at all surprised to find it struck out ; the destruction 
of that place, although it would be useful to the States* 
does more nearly import Britain,' and was therefore a 
point that such mioisteis could more easily get over.'. 
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The sentiments of Prince Eugene <^ Savoy, and of the 
Count DE ZiNZENDOKF, relating to tJie barrier ^ the 
States-general, to the upper quarter of Guelder^ ami to 
the tonms of the electorate of Cologn^ and of the bishop- 
rick of Liege. 

Although the orders and instructions of the courts of 
Vienna and Barcelona, upon the matters ahove-men- 
lioned, do not go so far as to give directions for what folr 
lows ; notwithstanding, the piince and count above-meii- 
tioned, considering the present state of alTairs, are of the 
follow ing opinion : 

First. That tlie counter-project of England, relating to 
the places v/here the S^^^p.teg-general may put and keep 
g ^rrisons, ought to be fDllowcd, except Lier, Halle to for^ 
iiiy, and the castle of Gand. Provided, liievJse, that 
the fenthneuts of iiingland be particularly conformed tc^ 
rehrtin^ to Deiidermand and Ostend, as places in nowise 
belonging to the bonier ; pjict "vvhich, as tcU as the caa* 
tie of Gand, can only serve to make the States-general 
m alters: of the Low-couutiies, and hinder trade with Eng- 
land. And as to Lier and Halle, those who are ac- 
quainted with the country know that th?se towns cannot 
give any security to the States-general : but can only 
make pcoj)le beilsve, tliat these places being fortified 
H'ould rather serve to block up Brussels and the other 
great citir-s of Rrabant. 

St-condly. As to wliat is said in the seventh article of 
tlio couuter-pi'oiect of England, relating to the augmenta- 
tion of gRrrisoiis in the towns of tlic barrier in case of aa 
open war ; this is agreeable to the opinions of the said 
piince and count ; who think likewise, that tliere ought 
to be a id«d to the ^i;jlith aiticle, that no j:r>odK or mcr- 
6baniiit>e should be seat iaio tho towns where the Suiw- 
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general shall have garrisons, nor be comprehended under 
the names of such things as the said garrisons and fortifi- 
.cations shall have need of. And to tliis end the said 
things shall be inspected in tliose places ^vliere they are 
to pass; as likewise the quuntity shall be settled that the 
garrisons may want. 

Thirdly. As to the ninth article, relating to the govei*- 
nors and commandci-s of those towns, forts, and places 
where the States-gon ral shall have their gamsons ; the 
said piiuce and count are of opinion, that the sairi -gover- 
nors and commanders ought to take an oath as wo! I to the 
King of Spain as to the Slates-gccrral : but they may- 
take a particular oath to the latter, that tlicy will not ad- 
mit foreign ti'oops witliout their consent ; and that they 
"will depend exclusively Ujjon the said States in what- 
ever ftgards tlic rfliiitary power. Buc at the si»me time 
they ought exclusively to promise the Kiu;^ of Spain, 
that they will not intermeddle in the atTdirb of law, civil 
power, revenues, or any otiier matters, ecclesiaj-tical or 
civil, unless at the desire of the king's oflicers to assist 
them in the execution; in whicti case the said comman- 
ders should be obiigi-d not to refuse them. 

Fourthly. As to the tenth article there is nothing to be 
added, unless that die States-gcnorai may repair an ; in- 
crease the fortiAcations of the towns, places, and forts 
where they shall have their garrisons; but this at their 
own expense. Otherwise, uniler that pretext, they might 
leize all the revenues of the countr}'. 

Fifthly. As to the eleventh article they think the 
States ought not to have the revenues of the chattel lauies 
and dependencies of these towns and places, which are 
to be [heir hairier against France ; this being a sort of 
sovereignt}', and very prejudicial to tlie ecclesiastical 
and civil economy of the country. But the said prince 
and count are of opiuion, that the States-general ought to 
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havq, for the maintenance of their garrisons and fortifi- 
cations, a sum of money of a million and hal( or two 
millions of florins, which they ought to receive firom the 
king's officers, who shall be ordered to pay that Mim iie- 
fore any other payment. 

Sixthly. And the convention which shall be made ott 
this affair between his catholic majesty and the States* 
general shall be for a limited time. 

These are the utmost conditions to which the said 
prince and count think it possible for his catholic majestf ^ 
to be brought; and they declare at the same time, that ■"'■* 
Uieir imperial and catholic majesties will sooner abandon 
the Low-countries than to take them upon other condi- 
tions, which would be equally expensive, shameftil, and 
unacceptable to them. 

On the other side, the said prince' and counf %e pei^ 
suaded, that the advantages at this time yielded to the 
States-general may hereafter be very prejudicial to them- 
selves; forasmuch as they may put the people of the 
Spanish Netherlands to some dangerous extremity, eon- 
sidering the antipathy between the two nations ; and that 
extending of frontiers is entirely contrary to the maxima 
of their government. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the said prince 
and count are of opinion, that the States-general may be 
aUowed the power of putting in garrisons into Venlo^ 
Ruremoiid, and StafTenswaert, with orders to furnish the 
said States with the revenues of the country, which 
amount to one hundred thousand florins* 

As to Bonne, belonging to the electorate of Cologi^ 
Liege, and Huy to the bishopric of Liege, it is to be un- 
derstood, that these being imperial towns, it does not de^ 
pend upon the cmi eror to consent that foreign garrison^ 
should be placed in them upon any pretence \s hatsoever. 
But whereas the States-general demand them only for 
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fheir security; it k proposed to place iu those towns ft 
garrisoD of imperisl troops of wliom the States may be in 
Bosuspicioii, as tbey might be of a garrison of au elector, 
vbo might posrably have views opposite to their iotensts. 
But this IS proposed only in case that it shall oot be 
thought more proper to rase one or other of the said 
towos. 



The TtprtseMaiicn of the English merchants at Brugi^ 
relating to the Barrier Treaty. 

David White aod other merchants, her majesty's 8ui> 
jects residing at Bruges, and other towns in Flandeoi, 
arave leave humbly to represent : 

That whereas the cities of Lisle, Tournay, Menin» 
Douay, and other new conquests \u Flanders and Artois, 
taken from the French this war by the united forces of 
her majesty and her allies, are now become entirely un- 
der the government of the States-general; and that we 
her majesty^s subjects may be made liable to such du- 
ties and impositions on trade as the said States- general 
shall think fit to impose on us : we humbly hope and con- 
ceive, that it is her majesty's intention and design, that 
the trade of her dominions and suljc-cts, which is car- 
ried on with these new conquests, may be on an equal 
foot with that of the subjects and dominions of the 
Slates-general, and not be liable to any new duty, when 
transported from the Spanish Netherlands to the said 
new conquests, as to our groat surprise is exacted from us 
on the following goods, viz. butter, tallow, salmon, hides, 
beef, and all other products of her majest} 's dominions, 
which we import at Ostend, and there pay tlie duty^ of 
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entiy to the King of Spaiu, and consequently ought not 
to be liable to anj new duty, when they carry the same 
goods and all others from their dominions by a free paas 
or transire to the said new conquests: and we are under 
apprehension, that if the; said new conquests be settled, 
or given entirely into the possession of t}ie States-general 
for their bander (as we ai-e aiade to believe by a trea^ 
lately made by her majesty's ambassador, the Lord 
Viscount Townshend, at the Hague) that the States-ge- 
neral may also soon declare all goods and mcrcliundisei^ 
which ai-e coutiaband in their provinces, to be also con- 
traband or prohibited in these new conquests, or new bar- 
rier : by which her majesty's subjects will be deprived of 
the sale and consumption of the following products of 
her majesty's dominions, which are and have long been 
declared contraband in the United Provinces ; such as 
English and Scots salt, malt spirits, or corn brandy, and 
all other sorts of distilled English spirits, whale and rape 
oil, &'c. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her majesty, 
out of her great care and gracious concern for the benefit 
of her subjects and dominions, may be pleased to direct, 
by a treaty of commerce, or some other way, that their 
trade may be put on an equal foot in all the Spanish 
Netherlands and the new conquests of barrier witli the 
subjects of Holland, by paying no other duty than that 
of importation to the King of Spain ; and by a pro\ ision, 
that no product of her majesty's dominions shall ever be 
declared contraband in these new conquests^ except such 
goods as were esteemed contraband before the death of 
Charles II. King of Spain. And it is also humbly pray- 
ed, that the proiiuct and maiiufacture of the new con- 
quests may bit also txported without pay irjg any new 
duty, beside that of exportation at Ostend, which was 
always paid to the King ot Spaui ; it lieLjg im|K)ssiblc for 
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way nation io Europe to assort an entire cai^ for the 
Spamsh West-Indies without a considerable quantity of 
several of the manufactures of Lisle ; such as caradorosi 
cajant, picoses, boratten, and many other goods. 

The chief thinp to be demanded of France are, to 
be exempted fin^m tonnage, to Jiave a liberty' of import- 
ing herrings and all other fish to France on the same 
terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed by them at the 
treaty of commerce immediately after the treaty of 
peace at Ryswick. The enlarging her majest} ^s plan- 
tations IB America, &»• is naturally recommended; 
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FOR CORRECTING, 

IMPROVING, AND ASCERTAINING, 
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TREASURER OF GREAT-BRITAIN. 

First printed in 1712. 



* This proposal was cayalierly censured hj ztfiukonymom writer, 
supposed lobe Mr. Oldmixoo, in ** Reflections ob Dr. 8wiit?B Lsltcr 
to the fiarl of Oxford, about the English Tongue, 1712.'' N. 
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*^ I have been nx hours to-day mornioj^ writing nineteen pages of 
a letter to lord treasurer, about forming a society, or academy, to 
iBorrect and fix the English language. It will not be above five or six 
adore. I will send it him to-morrow ; and will print it, if he de* 
tires me." Journal to Stella, Feb. 21, 1711-12. 

" 1 finished the rest of my letter to lord treasurer to-day, and Bent 
it to him." Ibid. Feb. 22. 

" Lord treasurer has lent the long letter I writ him to Prior ; and 
I can*t get Prior to return it I want to have it printed ; and t# 
BHke up tills academy for the improvement of our language.*' Ibid. 
March 11. 

'* My letter to the lord treasurer about the English tongue, is noir 
f ritfting : and I suffer my name to be put at the end of it, which I 
i^ever did before in my life." Ibid. May 10, 1712. 

'* Have you seen my letter to the lord treasurer ? There are twa 
answers come out to it already, though it is no politics, but a harm* 
less proj'caal about the improvement of the English tongue. I be- 
lieve, if 1 writ an essay upon a straw, some fool would answer it.*' 
Ibid. May 31. 

** You never told me how my letter to lord treasurer passes io 
Iftland." Ibid. July 1. 

** What care I, ifhether my letter to lord treasurer be commended 
there or not ? VHay does not somebody among yon answer it, at. 
tlR^ ar iiiir hare dote here .^" Ibid. Jaly 17. 






A PROPOSAL 
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iandvn^FtkruargZi, 1711-12. 

My Lord, 

TV HAT I had the honour of mentiojiing to your lord- 
ship some time ago in coDverBatioii, was not a new 
thought, just then started by accident or occasion, but 
the result of long reflection ; and I have been confirmed 
in my sentiments, by the opinion of some very judicious 
persons, with whom I consulted. They all agreed, that 
nothing would be of greater use toward the improvement 
of knowledge and politenrss, than some effectual method 
for correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our language : 
and they think it a work"^ very possible to be compassed 
nnder the protection of a prince, the countenance and 
encouragement of a miuistrr'. and the care of proper 
persons chosen for such an uudertaking^f I was glad to 
find your lordship's answer in so different a style, from 
vhat has been commonly made use of on the like occa- 

* This eeatence 15 uncouth, and un^rammatical, and may easily be 
asicndeJ thus — 'And they think it ^^ery possible to conapass the 
work,' t:c, S. 

f " Dr. Svrift proposed a plan of this nature .'the forming a. society 
to fix a standard to the English language) to his friend, as he tiiought 
hin^ tlie Jjotd Treaasrer Oxford, but without success ; precision and 
perspicuity not beiofflB fnieral the farourite objects of ministers, 
aad perhaps atiQ less >o ottkai minister tiian any other.*^ Cusstzk- 
rizu>7 
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sions, for Fomc years past, That all such thoughts must 
be deferred to a time of peace : a topic, ^'hich some^ 
have carried so far, that they ^ould not have us by any 
means think ©f preservin*; our civil or religious consti- 
tution, because we are enpa^ed in a war abroad. It will 
be among the distinguishing marks of your ministry, my 
lorci, that you have a genius above all su^h regards, and 
that no reasonable proposal for the honour, the advantage, 
or the ornament of your country, ho-.rever foreign to 
your more immediate ofTicf , was ever neglected by you. 
I confess tlie merit of this candour and condescension is 
very nuich h ssf rjed, because youv Icirdship hardly leaves 
us room to oiFer our good wislies; removing all our diffr 
culties, and sujjplying our wants, faster than the most 
visionary projector can adjust his schemes. And there- 
fore, my lord, the design of thi& paper is not so much to 
offer you ways and means, as to complain of a grievance,, 
tlie redressing of which is to be your own work, as much 
as that of paying the nation's debts, or opening a trade 
into the South-Sea ; and though not of such immediate 
benefit, as either of these, or any other of your glorious 
actions, yet, perhaps, iu future ages not less to youi* 
honour. 

My lord^l do here, in the name of all the learned and 
polite persons of the nation, complain to youi* lordship, 
as first minister, that our language is' extremely imper* 
feet; that its daily improvements are by no means in 
proportion to its daily corruptions ; that the pretenders 
to polish and refuie it, have chiefly multiplied abubcs 
and absurdities ; and that in many instances it offends 
against every part of grammar. But lest your lordship 
sliould think my censure too severe, I dial! take leave 
to be more particular. 

I believe your lordship will ajvree with me in the 
reason, why our language is less refined tbaa those ^f 
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Italy, Spain, or Frauce. 'Tis plain, that the Latin 
ton<me in its pui-ity was never in this island, toward the 
conquer t of which, few or no attempts were made till the 
time of Claudius; neither was that lHn<j;uaa:e ever so 
Tul;s;ar in Britain, as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain. Farther, we find that the Roman lepous 
here were at length all recalled to help their couniry 
against the Goths, and other barbarous invaders. Mraa 
time the Britains, lef\ to shift for themselves, and daily 
harassed by cruel inroads from the Picts, w ere forced to 
. call in the Saxons for their defence ; who, consequently, 
reduced the greatest part of the island to their own 
power, drove the Britains into the most remote and mouo- 
tainous parts, and the rest of the countr}% in customs, 
religion, and language, became wholly Saxon. This I 
take to be the reason, why there are more Latin worda^ 
remainir^ in the British tongue, than in the old Saxon, 
-which, excepting some few variJitions in the oitho* 
graphy, is tlic game in most original words with our 
present English, as well as with the German and othci' 
Korthern dialects. 

Edward the Confessor having lived long in France, 
appears to be the firai who introduced any mixture of 
the French tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting 
W'liat the prince v\ as fond of, and others taking it up for 
a fashion, as it is now with us. William the Cou({ueror 
proceeded much farther; biinging over with him vast 

* " A? for our Eyiglisk tongue ; the great alterations it lias undeCr 
gono in the two la^t c«nti.rirs arc principally owing to that vast 
stock oi" Lutin words which we iiave transplanted into our own soil ; 
which bring oow in a manuor exhausted, one may ea.-ily presage that 
it will not have such dianges in the two next centuries Naj', it 
were no dillicitlt contriraace, ii the public h-id any re^^ard to it, to 
make the h-ngluk tapgac immiitabxe; unless hereafter some foreign 
Batiou ehall invade twl orer-nin nt.** Bipitley. 
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numbers of that nation, 'scattering them in eveiy monas^ 
teiy, giving them great quantities of land, directing all 
pleadings to be in that language, and endeavouring t« 
make it universal in the kingdom. This at least is the. 
opinion generally received : but your lordship has fully- 
convinced me, that the French tongue made yet a greater 
progress here under Harry the Second, who had large 
territories on that continent both from his father and his 
wife, made frequent journeys and expeditions thither» ; 
and was always attended with a number of his country-,.^ 
men, retainers at his court For some centuries ailer,>^ 
there was a constant intercourse between France and 
England, by the dominions we possessed there, and the 
conquests we made ; so that our language, between two 
and three hundred years ago, seems to have had a greatev 
mixtiu^ with French, than at present: many words hav- 
ing been afterward rejected, and some since the time of 
Spcficer; altliough we have still retained not a few, 
which have been long antiquated in France. I could 
produce sevci*al instances of both kinds, if it were of any 
use or entertainment 

To examine inta the several circumstances by which 
tlie language of a country may be altered, Mould force 
me to enter into a wide field. I shall only observe, that 
the Latin, the French, and the Eiiglish, seem to have un- 
dergone the same fortune. The first, from the days of 
Komulus to those of Julius Cnssar, suflered perpetual 
changes : and by whut we meet in tliose authors who oc- 
casionally speak on that subject, as well as from certain 
fragments of old laws, it is manifest tliat tlie Latin, three 
hundred years before Tully, was as unuitelligible in his 
time, as the English and French of the same period are 
now ; and these two have changed as much siuce W^' 
liam the Conqueror, (whicli is but little less thau sevca 
hundred years) as the Latin appears to have doue in the 
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like term. Whether our laDgiian:e, or In*: French, ivill 
'decline as fast as the Roman did,. is -../'tion, that 
Tfould perhaps admit more debate than it is worth. 
There were many reasons for the comi[)tions of the 
last : as the change of their govrrnmciU to a tyranny, 
which ruined ihc study of eloquence, there being no far- 
ther use or encouragement for popular orators: then* 
giving not only the freedom of the city, but capacity for 
employments, to several towns in Gaul, Spain, and Ger- 
, ^ many, and other distant parts, as far as Asia; which 
fr'-'-Lvhrought a great number of foreign pretenders into Rome : 
the slavish disposition of tlie senate and people, by 
which the wit and eloquence of the age were wholly 
turned into paneg) ric, the most barren of all subjects : 
the great corruption of manners, and introduction of fo- 
reigp luxury, with foreign terms to express It, with a& 
veral others that might be assigned ; not to mention those 
invasions fi'om the Goths and Vandals, which arc too 
obvious to insist on."^ 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection, be- 
fore it began to decay : and tlie Fifnch, for these last 
fifty years, has been polisliing as much as it will bear, 
and appears to be declining by the natural inconstancy 
of that people, and the affectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words, which is the most 
ruinous cormption in any language. La Bruyere, a 
late celebrated writer among them, makes use of many 
new tei-ms, whicli are not to be found in any of the com- 
mon dictionaries before his time. But the English 
tongue is not arrived to such a degree of perfection, as 
to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decny ; and if 
it were once refined to a certain s undard, peihnj)s there 
might be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at least till 

* Th» is iinKrammatical ; it should be — * which are too obvious 
to be insisted on. ^ &f. 
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we are invaded and made a conquest* by some other 
state ; and even tbcD our best writings might probably 
be preserved with care, and grow into esteem, and the 
authois have a chance for immortality. 

But without such great revolutions as these (to which 
•we are, I think, less subject than kingdoms upon the con- 
tinent) I see no absolute necessity why any language 
should be perpetually changing; for we find many ex- 
amples to the contraiyt From Homer to Plutarch are . 
above a thousand years; so long at least the piurity of y 
the Greek tongue may be allowed to last, and we know [ 
not how far before. The Grecians spread their colonied 
round all the coasts of Asia Minor, even to tlie northern 
parts lying toward the Euxine, in every island of the 
yEgean sea, and several others in the MediterraneaD $ 
■Inhere tlie language was preserved entire for many agesi 
after they themselves became colonies to Rome, and till 
they were overrun by the barbarous nations upon the faD 
of that empire. The Chinese have books in theii* lan- 
guage above two thousand years old, neither have the 
frequent conquests of the Tartars been able to alter it 
The German, Spanish, and Italian, have admitted few or 
no changes for some ages past. The other languages of 
Europe I know nothing of: neither is there any occasioB 
to consider them. 

Having taken this compass, I return to those conside- 
rations upon our own language, which I would humbly 
offer your lordsliip. The period, wherein the Engli^ 
tongue received most improvement, I take to commence 
with the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and to 
conclude with the great rebellion in forty-two. 'Tis true, 
there was a very ill taste both of style and wit, which 
prevailed under King James tlic Fii-st ; but that seems t6 

*■ ft fihouJd be^* made a cooqucst o// Ac S*.- 
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hBcve been con-ected io the fii'st years of his successor, 
who, among mlany other qualifications of an cxcelleut 
prince, was a gi-eat patron of learning. From the ci\il 
war io this present time, I am apt to doubt, whether tlie 
corruptions in oiu: language have not at least equalled 
the refinements of it ; and these corruptions ver}- few 
of the best authors in our age have wiioUy escaped^ 
During the usurpation, such an infusion of enthusiastic 
jargon prevailed in evei-y writijaK* as was not shaken off 
in many years after. To this succeeded that licentious- 
ness which entered with the restoration, and from infect- 
ing our religion and morals, fell to coniipt our language f 
which last was not likely to be much improved by those* 
who at the time made up the court of King Charles the 
Second ; either such who had followed him in his ban- 
ishment, or who had been altogetlier conversant in 
dialect of those fanatic times; or young men, who 
been educated in the same countiy : so tliat the court, 
which used to be the standard of propriety and coirect- 
ness of speech, was then, and, I think, has ever since 
continued, the worst school in England for that accom- 
plishment ; and so will remain, till better care be taken 
in the education of our yoiuig nobility, that they maj 
set out into the world with some foundation of literature, 
in order to qualify them for patterns of politeness. The 
consequence of this defect, upon our langtiage, may ap- 
pear from the plays, and other compositions written for 
entertainment witiiin fifty years past ; filled with a suc- 
cession of affected phrases, and new conceited words^ 
either borrowed from the current style of the court, or 
from those, who, under the character of men of wit and 
pleasure, pretended to give the law. Many of these re- 
finements have already been long antiquated, and are 
now hardly intelligible ; which is no wonder, when they 
were the product only of ignorance and caprice. 

c 3 
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I have never known tliis preat town without one of 
more dunces of figure, wliohad credit enough to give rise 
to some new word, and propagate it in most conversa- 
tions, tliough it !iad ueitlicr humour nor significance. If 
it struck the present taste, it was soon transferred into 
the plays and cui-rent scribbles of the week, and became 
an addition to our huiguage ; while the men of wit and 
learning, instead of caily obviating such eomiptionii^ 
were too often seduced tp imitate and comply with them. 

There h another set of men, who have contributed yerj 
much to the spoiling of the English tongue ; I mean the 
poets from the time of the restoration. These gentlemei^ 
although they could not be insensible how much our lauv 
guage was already overstocked with monosyllables, yet» 
to save time and pains, introduced that barbarous custom 
of abbreviating words, to fit them to the measure of their 
Terses; and this they have frequently done so veiy ixy 
judiciously, as to form such harsh unharmonious sounds, 
that none but a northern ear could endure ; they have 
joined the most olnlurate consonants without one interve- 
ning vowel, only to shorten a s^'llable : and their taste in 
time became so depraved, that what was at first a poetical 
license, not to be justified, they made their choice, al- 
leging, that the words pronounced at length sounded 
faint and languid. This was a pretence to take up tlie 
same custom in prose : so that most of the books we see 
Row-a-days, are full of those manglings and abbreviations- 
Instances of this abuse are innumerable : what does your 
lordi^hip think of the words, drudg'd, distui-fo'd, rebukM, 
fiedg'd, and a thousand others every where to be met 
with in prose as well as verse ? "Where, by leaving out a 
vowel to save a syllable, we form so jarring a sound, and 
go difficult to utter, that I have often wondered how it 
could ever obtain. 
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Another cause (and perhaps borrowed from the for- 
mer) which hag coDtributcd not a little to the maiming of 
our language, is a foolisli opinion, advanced of late years, 
that we ought to spell exactly as we speak ; which, be* 
side the obvious inconvenience of utterly dc:.tvoy ing our 
etymology, would be a thing we should never see an end 
of. Not only the several towns and counties of England 
have a di^erent way of pronouncing, but even here in 
London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the subiu'bs : 
and in a few years, it is probable, will all differ from 
themselves, as fanc}' or fashion shall direct : all which 
reduced to writing would entii*eh confound orthogi-aphy. 
Yet many people are so fond of this conceit, that it is 
sometimes a difficult matter to read modem books and 
pamphlets ; where the words are so curtailed, and varied 
from their original spelling, that whoever has been used 
to plain English, will hardly know them by sight. 

■ Several young men at llie univei-sities, terribly possess- 
ed with the fear of p«lautry, run into a worse extreme;, 
and tliink all politeness to consist in reading the daily 
trasli sent down to them from hence : this the}' call know- 
ing Uie world, and reading men and manners. Thufi 
furnished they come up to town, reckon all their errors 

' for accomplishments, borrow the newest set of phrases ; 
and if they take a pen into their hands, all the odd words 
they have picked up in a coflTee-house, or a gaming ordi- 
nary, are produced as flowers of style ; and the orthogra- 
phy refined to the utmost. To tliis we owe those mon- 
strous productions, which, under the name of Trips, 
Spies, Aqpusements, and other conceited appellations, 
have oveiTun us for some years past. To this we owe 
that strange race of wits, who tell us, they write to the 
humour of the age. And I wish I could gay, these quaint 
fopperies were wholly absent from graver subjects. In 
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short, I would undertake to sliow your lordship several 
pieces, whore tlje beauties of this kind are so predominant^ 
that with all your skill in languages, you could never be 
able to read or understand tliera. 

But I am very much mistaken, if many of these false 
refinements amon<j us do not arise from a principle^ which 
would quite destroy their credit, if it were well lusder- 
stood and considered. For I am afraid, fay lord, that 
witli all the real good qualities of our country, we are 
naturally not very polite. This perpetual disposition to 
shorten our words by retrenching the vowels, is nothing 
else but a tendency to lapse into the barbarity of those 
■ortheiii nations, from whom wc are descended, and 
whose languages labour all under the same defect. For 
it is worthy our observation, that the Spaniards, the 
French, and the Italians, although derived from the same 
noi-thcrn ancestors with ourselves, are with the utmost 
difliculty taught to pronounce our words, which the 
Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans and the 
Dutch, attain to with ease, because our syllables I'esem- 
ble theu*6 in the roughness and frequency of conso- 
nants. Now, as we stniggle with an ill climate to im^ 
prove tlic nobler kinds of fruits, are at tlic expense of 
walls to receive and reverberate the faint rays of the sun, 
and fence against the northern blast, wc sometimes, by 
the help of a gooil soil, equal the pro<luction of warmer 
countries, who have no need to be at so much coist and 
cai-e. It is the same tiling with respect to the politer 
arts among us ; and the same defect of heat which gives 
a fierceness to our natures, may contribute to that rongli- 
ness of our language, v. liich bears some aualogy to the 
harsh fniit of colder countries. For I do not reckon 
that we want a genius more than the rest of our neigh- 
bonis : but your lonMiip will be of my opinion, thai we 
ought to struggle with tlicse natural disadvantages as 
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much as we can, and be careful whom wfe employ, irljru- 
ever we desiBni to correct iheni, wliicli is a ivork. tliat 
has hitheito been assumed by the least (jiialifird liands. 
So that it' the choice had been left to me, I v.oidil railier 
have trusted tlie refinement of our laa^urire, cs fai* as it 
relates to sound, to the judgment of the v.-o!ne:), than of 
illiterate court fops, half-witted poet?, and umvcrgilj 
boys. For it is plain, that women, in their manner of 
corrupting words, do natiu-ally discard tiieconsona[its,as 
we do the vowels. What I am goinir to tell your lonl- 
riiip appears very trilling : that more tlian once, wlieio 
some of both sexes were in company, I have ppi-suadcd 
two or three of each to take a nen, and write down a num- 
ber of letters johied together, just as it canr.e into their 
heads ; and upon reading this gibberi:?!), we have found 
that w hich tlie men had wrote,* by the frequent encouo* 
tering of rough consonants, to sound like Hi<:h Dutch J 
and the other, by the women, like Italian, aboiniding in 
Towels and liquids. Now, though I would by no nv. ans 
^ve ladies the trouble of advising us in the reform aiion 
of our language, yet I cannot help ihiukiug, that since 
they have been left out of all meeting.s except part its at 
play, or where worse designs are carried on, our conver- 
sation has very much degenerated. 
/ In order to reform our language, I conceive, my lord, 
that a free judicious choice should be made of such per- 
sons, as are generally allowed to be best qualified for 
such a work, without any regard to quality, part} , or 
profession. These, to a certain number at least, shotdd 
assemble at some appointed time and place, and fix on 
rules, by which they design to proceed. What met!io<ls 
they will take, is not for me to prescribe. Your lord- 
ship, and other persons *in gi-eat employments, might 
|dease to be of the number : and I am afraid such a so- 

* It should be-^' had nrittenJ* 9. 
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ciety would want your instructiou and example, &» 
much as your protection 5 for I liave, not witliout a Utile 
envy, observed of late the style of some great ministers 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. '•' 

The persons who aie to undertake this work, will 
have the example of the French before them, to imitate 
where these have proceeded right, and to avoid their 
mistakes. Beside tlie gi-ammar part, wherein we are al- 
lowed to be very defective, they will observe many 
gross improprieties, which, however authoiized by prac- 
tice, and grown familiar, ought to be discarded. They 
will find many words that deserve to be utterly throwkl- 
out of our language, many more to be corrected, and 
perhaps not a few long since antiquated, which ought te 
be restored on account of their euergy and sound. 

But what I have most at heart, is, that some method 
should be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our 
language for ever, after such alterations are made in it 
as shall be thought requisite. For I am of opinion, it 
is better a language should not be wholly perfect, thao 
that it should be perpetually changing; and we must 
give over at one time, or at length infallibly change for the 
worse; as tlie Romans did, when they began to quit 
their simplicity of style, for affected refinements, such 
as we mert in Tacitus and other authors ; which ended 
by degrees in many barbarities,* even before the Goths 
had invaded Italy. 

The fnmc of our writers is usually confined to tlicse 
two islandi*, and it is hnrd it should be limited in time, as 
much as place, by the perpetual variations of our speeclu 
It is your lordsliip's observntion, that if it were not for 
the Bible and Common Prayer Book in the vulgar 

* BnrharvimSt would here be a more proper word, ai being more 
peculiarly n|ipropriated to cxprcu faults and iinpuritivs in style: and 
harbatitff^ in general, conTeying tlie idea of cruelty. S. 
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tongiie, we should hardly be able to understand any 
thing, that was written among us a hundred yean ago ; 
which IB certainly true : for tlioee books, being perpetu- 
My read in churches, have proved a kind of standard 
for language, especially to the common people. And I 
doubt, whetlier the alterations since introduced, have 
mdded much to the beauty or strength of the English 
topgue, though they have taken olT a great deal 
from that simplicity, which is one of the greatest per- 
- fections in any language. You, my lord, who are so 
eonversant in the sacred \rriting8, and so great a judge 
of Ihem in their originals, will agree, that no translation 
our country ever yet produced, has come up to that of 
the Old and JN'ew Testament : and by the many beau* 
tiiful passages, which I have often had the honour to 
hear } our lordship cite from tlience, I am persuaded, 
that the translators of the Bible were masters of an Eng> 
lish style much fitter for that work, than any we see ia 
our present writings ; which I take to be owing to the 
dmplicity that runs through the whole. TheOi as to the 
greatest part of our liturgy, compiled long before the 
translation of the Bible no^»/ iu use, and little altered 
since ; there seem to be in it as gi'cat strains of true 
aibiime eloquence, as are any where to be found ui our 
language; which ever} man of good taste Mill observe 
in the communion service, that of burial, and other 
parts. 

But when I say, that I would have our language, after 
it is duly correct, always to last, I do not mean tliat it 
should never be enlarged. Fi'ovided that no word, 
which a society shall give a sanction to, be afterward 
antiquated and exploded,* they may have liberty to re- 

ff. 

* ** But what CsaTs Dr. Johnioa) makes a word obsolete, more thaK 
Ceaeral agreement to forbear it p and how shaU it be continucdt 
irhcft ft coarey • an otafliftt iii» f or retodci mtSn into the months 
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oeive whatever new onos they shall find occasion fot •; 
because, then the old books will \et be always valuable 
according to tlieir intrinsic Avorth, and not thrown aidde 
on account of uniiitelljgii)ie words and phrases, whittb 
appear harsh and uncoutl), only because lliey arc out of 
fasliion.- Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar in 
that diy till tliis time, it would have been absolutely 
necfessaiy, from the mighh changes that have beett 
made in law and religion, from the many terms of art re^- 
quired in trade and in war, from thij new inventions 
that have happened in the world, from the vast spread* 
ing of navjirtition and commerce, with many other ol> 
vious ciicumstances, to have made p-eat additions to tliat 
language; yet tlie ancients would still Iiave been i-ead 
an<l undert^tood with pleasure and ease. The Greek 
tongue received m^ny cnlai'gcments between the time of 
Homer ajid that of Plutarch, yet the former author waa 
probaI)iy i^s well undei'stood in 'J'rpjan's time, as the 
lat'rr. What Horace says of words going olT and pe- 
rihiiiti}": like h-aveH, and new ones coHfUig in their place^ 
is a niisfoitune ho laments, raihor than a thing he ap- 
proves; but I cannot see why ih^s slioidd be absolutely 
ULC'SFary, or if it were, what would have become of his 
mon'tiihcnUnn are pcrennius. 

Writing by memory only, as I do at present, I woidd 
gladly keep within my depth; and therrforr bhail not 
enter into farther paiticulars. Js'ehher do I pretend 
nioie than to show the usefulness of this design, and to 
make some gemral obscrvationF. leaving the rest to th^ 
society, which I hope will owe its institution and patron 
age to your iordship. Besides, I would willingly avo" 
-epetition, having about a year ago commuiiicated ^v 

of nianliind, when it his once T)f>come nnfiimiiiar by dimse, aud mi- 
plcsnbg by fani]iarit7 P"— fm^cc to JBosUm Dictiouair. ^^ 
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the public much of what I had to ofTer upon this subject^ 
by the hands of an ingenious gentleman^ m\\o for a long 
time did thrice a week divert or instruct tlic kingdom by 
faift papers ; and is supposed to pursue the same design at 
present under the title of Spectator. Tliis author, wha 
has tried the force and compass of our lan^iPge witli so 
much success, agrees entirely irith me in most of my 
sentiments relating to it ; so do the greatest part of tlie 
luen of wit and learning, whom I have had tlic happi-- 
ness to converse with ; and therefore I imagine that such 
a society would be pretty unanimous in the main points^ 
Your lordship must allow, that such a v ork as tliit^ 
brought to perfection, would very much contribute to tlie 
glory of her majesty's reign : wliich ought to be recorded 
In words more durable than brass, and such as our po& 
terlty may read a thousand years hence, with pleasure 
as well as admiration. I always disapproved that false 
compliment to princes, that the most lasting monument 
they can have, is the hearts of their subjects. It is ii> 
deed their greatest present felicity to reign id' their 5ul> 
jects' hearts; but these are too perishable to preserve 
their memories, which can only be done by the pens of 
able and faitliful historians. And I take it to be your 
lordship's duty, as prime minister, to give order for in- 
specting our language, and rendering it fit to record the 
historj' of so great and good a princess. Besides, my 
lord, as disinterested as you appear to the woild, I aru 
convinced that no man is more in the power of a prevail- 
iDg favourite passion than yourself; I mean that desire 
of true and lasting honour, which you have borne along 
irith you through every stage of your life. To this } ou 
have often sacrificed your interest, your ease, and your 
health : for preserving and increasing this, you ha^e ex- 
posed yoiur person to atoret treachery audopcu viokiicc. 
There is sot perhi^ ao e^cample iaUitay of any ^u^- 
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ister, who in so short a time has performed so many great 
things, and overcome so many difficulties. Now, though 
I am fully convinced, that you fear God, honour ycw, 
queen, and love your country, as much as any of ^Wt^ 
fellow subjects, yet I must believe that the desire of feme' 
has been no inconsiderable motive to quicken you in the 
purmk of those actions, which will best deserve it* But 
at the same time I must be so plain as to tell your lord- 
ship, that if you will not take some care to settle out 
language, and put it into a state of continuance, I cannoi 
promise that your memory shall be preserved above m 
huiidred years, farther than by imperfect tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former ceo* 
luries, there was more effectual care taken by our ai^ 
cestors, to preserve the memory of times and person^ 
than we find in this age of learning and politeness, aa 
we are pleased to call it. The nule Latin of the mental 
is still very intelligible : whereas, had their records been 
delivered down only in the %Tilgar tongue, so barren and 
80 barbarous, so subject to continual succeediiig change^ 
they could not now be understood, unless by antiquariee^ 
who make it their study to expound them. And we 
must, at this day, have been content with such poor ab» 
stracts of our Rnglisli stor}', as laborious men of low ge- 
nius would iliiiik (it to give us : and even these, in the 
next age, would be likewise swallowed up in succeeding 
collections. If things go on at this rate, all I can pro* 
mise your lordship, is, that about two hundred yearft 
hence, some painful compiler, who will be at the trouble 
of studying old language, may inform the world, that i» 
the reign of Queen Anne, Robert Earl of Oxford, a ver 
wise and excellent man, was made high treasurer, an^ 
saved his country, which in those days was almost ruined 
by a foreign waii and a domestic faction. Thus much he 
may be able to pkk out, aad williiig to traosfer into bis 
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Aew history ; but the rest of your character, which I, or 
SDy other ^Titer may now value ourselves by drawing 
and the particular account of the ^reat thi 110:8 done under 
J9qr inii)istr}% for which you are alread}' so celebi*ated 
ib most parts of £urope, will probably be dropped, oa 
account of the antiquated style and manner they are de» 
livered in. 

How then shall any man, who has a genius for history 
equal to the best of the ancients, be able to undertake 
luch a work with spirit and cheerfulness, when he con- 
riders that he will be read with pleasure but a very few 
.years, and in an age or two shall hardly be understood 
without an interpreter? This is like employing an excel- 
lent statuary to work upon mouldering stone. Thns^ 
who apply their studies to preserve the memory of othen^ 
will always have some concern for their own. And I 
believe it is for this reason, that so few writers among u% 
of any distinction, have ttumed their thoughts to such a 
discouraging employment ; for, the best English historian 
must lie under this mortificatioa, that when his style 
grows antiquated, he will be only considered as a te- 
dious relator of facts ; and perhaps consulted in his tun^ 
among other neglected authors, to furnish materials for 
.iome future collector. 

I doubt your lordship is but ill entertained with a few 
scattered tlioughts upon a subject, that deserves to be 
treated with ability and care : however, I must beg leave 
to add a few words more, perhaps not altogether foreign 
to the same matter. I know not whether that which I 
«n going to say may pass for caution, advice, or re- 
icoach, any of which will be justly thought very impro- 
p^ from one in my station to one in yoiurs. However, I 
must ventiure to affirm, that if genius and learning be not 
ODCouraged under your lordship's administration, you are 
the most inexcusable penon dive. All your other vh*- 
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tues, my lord, will be <lefective without this; your aflfa* 
bilily, candour, aiid fl;ood nature; tliat perpetual agrec- 
ablenees of conversation, so dinf^n^a^^ed in the midst of 
fluch a weigh V of business and opposition; even fffa 
jusijce, prudence, and mngnauimity, will shine less br^ht 
without it. Toiu: lordship is universally allowed to 
posBCBB a very large portion in most parts of literature; 
and to this you owe the cultivating of those many vir- 
tues, which, otlierwise, would have been less adorned, or 
in lower perfection. Neither can you acquit yourself o( 
these obligations, without letting the arts, in their tun^ 
share your influence and protection : besides, who knows ' 
but some tnie genius m^r liappen to arise under your 
ministr}-, ejrortn'i ut »iihereiis sol. Every age might per- 
haps produce one or two of these to adorn it, if they 
irere not sunk un'ler th(; censure and obloquy of plod* 
dhig, servile, imitating pedants: I do not mean by a true 
genius any bold writer, who breaks through the rules of 
decency, to distinguish himself by tlie singularity of bis 
opii lions : but one, who, upon a deserving subject, is able 
lo open new scenes, and discover a vein of true and no- 
ble thinking, m hicli never entered into any imagination 
before : erer}' stroke of whose pen is worth all the paper 
blotted by hundrccts of others in the compass of their 
lives. I know, my lord, your friends will offer in your 
defence, that, in your private capacity, you never re- 
fused your purse and credit to the service and support of 
learned or ingenious men : and that ever since you faavi; 
been in public employment, you have constantly bestow- 
ed } our favours to the most deserving persons. But T 
desire your lordship not to be deceived ; we never w'^t 
admit of these excuse's, nor will allow your private libe- 
rality, as great as it is, to atone for your excessive public 
thi'lfl. But here again I am afraid most good subjects 
will interpose in your defence, by alleging the desperate 
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condition you found the nation in. nnd the necessity there 
-was for so able and faithful a steward to retrieve it. if 
possible, by tlie utmost fiii^ality. Wi; ^raiit all this, my 
lo^ig^; but tlien it ou^bt likewise to I.e coMsidered, Oiat 
you have already saved Ecend millictna to the public, 
and that what we ask, is too inconsiderable to break into 
any rules of the strictest ^oml husbandry. The French 
king bestows about half a dozen pensions to learned men 
10 several parts of Europe, and perhaps a dozen in his 
own kingdom: which, in the whole, do probably not 
amount to half the iticomi' of many n private commoner 
in England, ) et bave more contributed to the glor\ of 
that prince, than m\} miilicm he h:)s«jth<-r'%nse em[tio^ • d. 
Tor, learning, like all true merit, is easil} saiisfletl; uliile 
the false and counterfeit is p'^rpetnally craving, and 
never thinks it has cnoujih. Tbe smallest favour given 
by a great pri:'.ce, as a mark of esteem, to reward the en- 
dowments of the mind, never fails to be returned v. itli 
praise and gratitiule, and loudly celebrated to the world. 
I have known some years ago several pensiom given to 
particular persons Oiow deservedly I shall not intuiire) 
any one of which, if divided into smaller parcels, and dis- 
tributed by the crown to those, who might upon occa-. 
sion distinguish tliemselves by some extraordinary pro- 
duction of wit or learning, would be amply suiliclenl to 

an> wer the end. Or, if any such persons were above 

money (as eveiy great genius certaiidy is with verj' mo- 
' derate conveniences of life) a medal, or some mark of 

distinction, i^ouhl do full as well. 

But I forget my province, and find myself turning pro- 

lector before I am aware f^ although it be one of the last 

* " This letter was written without much knowledge of the gene* 
ral natiii'e of htn'jruage, and without very accurate inquiry into the 
history of other tongues. The certainty and stability, ^ hirh, con- 
trary to yil experience, Swift tliinks attainaUef he i»ropofes to «■ 
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characters under which I diould dedi'C to appear befiuw 
jour lordship, especially when I have the ambitioD of 
aspiring to that of being with the greatest respect ami 
(ruth, Mj Lord, -^k 

Your Lordship's 
most obedient, most obliged, 
and most humble servant, 

J. SWIFT. 

(Mire by instituting an academy ; the decrees of which erery man 
would have been willing, and many would have been proud to diso* 
liey; and which being renewed by suceesnve electiont, would in •• 
•hort time have djflfered from itudf.*' Jtntiwuw r 
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''1 was with my friend Lewis to-day, getting materials for a little 
Mnischief.*' Journal to Stella, May 28, 1712. 

'* Things are now in the way of being soon in the extremes of weQ 
•r ill: I hope and believe the first Lord Wharton is gone oat of 
town in a rage ; and curses himself and friends for ruining themselves 
in defending Lord Marlborough and Godolphin, and taking Notting- 
ham into their favour. He swears he will meddle no more during 
this reign ; a pretty speech at sixty-six; and the queen is near twenty 
years younger, and now in very good health ! Read the letter to a 
Whig Lord.'*f Ibid. June 17^ 

** To-day there will be another Grab : A Letter from the Pretend- 
er to a Whig Lord. Grub street has but ten days to live; then as 
act of parliament takes place that ruins it, by taxing every halisheet 
at a halfpenny.** Ibid. Joly 19. 

t Dr. Birch, in a note on this passaget supposes it to allude to the Letter 
from the Pretender, which however is not dated till July 8 —It evidently re- 
lates to the larger letter. A MS. note of Charles Ford, Esq. the confidential 
friend of Swift, not only confirms the foct of this letter being the produetioB 
tf tiie Dean: but supplies the oime of Lord Ashbumbam, the peer to wbqp 
it was addressed. N 
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JCY LORD, 

7H£ dispate between your lordship and me has, I 
think, no manner of relatkm to what m the common style 
of these times are called principles; wherein both parties 
seem well enough to agree, if we will bat allow their 
profesBions. I can truly affirm, that none oi the rea- 
sonable sober whip I have conversed with did ever 
avow any opinion concerning religion or government, 
which I was not willing tosubearibe ; so that, according 
to my judgment, those terms of distinction ought to be 
dropped, and others introduced in their stead, to denomi- 
nate men, as they are inclined to peace or war, to the 
last or the present ministiy : for whoever thoroughly con- 
siders the matter will find these to be the only diflferences 
that divide the nation at present I am apt to think 
your lordship would readUy allow this, if you were not 
aware of the consequence I intend to draw : for it is 
plain, that the making peace and war, as well as the 
dioice of ministers, is wholly in the. crown; and there- 
fore the dispute at present lies altogether between those 
who woiild support and those who would violate the 
royal prerogative. This decision may seem perhaps 
too sudden and severe ; but I do not see how it can be 
contested. Give me leave to ask your lordship, whether 
you are not resolved to oppose the present ministry to 
the utmost? and wfaetber it was not ddefe with thisde- 
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sign, that, upon the openiDg of the present session, yod 
gave your vote against any peace till Spain and the 
West Indies were recovered from the Bourbon family ?t 
I am confident your lordship then believed, what 8eve|||t 
of your house and party have acknowledged, that the le- 
ciovery of Spain was grown impracticable by several in- 
cidents, as well as by our utter inability to continue the 
war upon the former foot. But you reasoned right, that 
such a vote, in such a juncture, was tfie present way rf 
ruining the present ministry. For, as her majesty would 
certainly lay much weight upon a vote of either house, 
so it was judged that her ministers would hardly venture 
to act directly against it; the natural consequence of 
which must be a dissolution of the parliament, and a re- 
turn of all your friends into a full possession of power. 
This advantage the lords have over the commons by be^ 
ing a fixed body of men, where a majority is not to be 
obtained, but by time and mortality, or new creations, or 
pthcr methods which I will suppose the present age too 
virtuous to admit. Several noble lords, who joined 
with you in that vote, were but little inclined to disoblige 
the court, because it suited ill with theh* circumstances : 
but the poor gentlemen were told it was the safest part 
they could act ; for it was boldly alleged, that the queen 
herself was at the bottom of this affair ; and one of your 
neighbours,! whom the dread of losing a great employ- 
ment oflen puts into agonies, was growing fast into a veij 
good courtier, began to cultivate the chief minister, and 
often expressed his approbation of present proceedingSi 

* A clause to this purpose, proposed by the Earl of Nottingham, and 
%conded by the Earl of Scarborough, to be added to an address to 
the queen, Dec. 7, 1711 , was carried by a majority of not above two 
yoices. N. 

t Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset. N. 
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till that unfortunate day of trial came, when the mighty 
hopes of a change revived his constancy, and encouraged 
him to adhere to his old friends. But the event, as your 
ll]|xlship saw, was directly contrary to what your great 
undertaker had flattered you with. The queen was so 
far from approving what you had done, that, to show she 
was in earnest, and to remove all future apprehensions 
from that quarter, she took a resolute necessary step,* 
which is like to make her easy for the i-est of her reign • 
and which, I am confident, your lordship would not have 
been one of those to have put her upon, if you had not 
been most shamefully misinformed. Afler tliis, your 
party had nothing to do but sit down and murmur at so 
extraordinary an exertion of the prerogative, and quarrel 
at a necessity, which their own violence, inflamed by the 
treachery of others, had created. Now, my lord, if an 
action so indisputably in her majesty's power requires 
any excuse, we have a very good one at hand. We al« 
leged, that the majority you hardly acquired with so 
much art and management, partly made up from a cer- 
tain transitory bench, and partly of those whose no- 
bility began with themselves, was whoUy formed during 
the long power of your friends : so that it became neces- 
sary to turn the balance, by new creations ; wherein, 
however, great care was taken to increase the peerage 
as little as possible,! and to make a choice against which 
no objection could be raised, with relation to birth or 
fortune, or other qualifications requisite for so high an 
honour. 



* The creation of twelve new peers. N. 

t This promotion was so ordered, that a third part were of those, 
on whom, or their posterity, the peerage would naturally devolve ; 
and the rest were such, whose merit, birth, and fortune could admit 
Of no exception. Swift. 
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There is no man hath a greater veneration than I fot 
that noble part of our Iq^lature, ivhereof your lordship 
is a member ; and I will venture to assert, that, supposii^ 
it possible for corruptions to go far m either Baeew^ai^- 
yours is less liable to them than a house of commont. A 
standing senate of persons nobly bom, of great patrimo- 
nial estates, and of pious learned prelates, is not easily 
perverted from intending the true interest of theur prince 
and country ; vhereas we have founds by experience, 
that a cornipt ministry, at the head of a monied faction^ 
is able to procure a majority of whom they please^ to re- 
present the people. But then, my lord, on the other 
side, if it has been so contrived, by time and management, 
that the majority of a standing senate is made up of those 
who wilfully or otherwise mistake the public good ; the 
cure, by common remec^es, is as slow as the disease : 
whereas a good prince, in the hearts of his people, and al 
the bead of a ministry who leaves them to their own free 
choice, cannot miss a good assembly of commons. NoWj 
my lord, we do assert that this majcnrity of yours has been 
the workmanship of about twenty years : during which 
time,, considering the choice of persons in the^ several 
creations; considering the many arts used in making 
proselytes among the young nobility who have since 
grown up ; and the wise methods to prevent their beinf: 
tainted by university principles : lastly, considering the 
age of those who fill up a certain bench, and with what 
views their successions have been supplied ; I am 8ur» 
prised to find your majority so bare and weak, that it is 
not possible for you to keep it much longer, unless old 
men be immortal : neither perhaps would there be any 
necessity to wait so long, if certain methods were put in 
practice, which your friends have often tried with success. 
Your lordship plainly sees by the event, that neither 
threats nor promises are made use o^ where it ia pretty 
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vdl agreed that thej vould not be meffectnaL Ycdog 
against the ooart, and indeed against the kingdom, in the 
most important cases, has not been ft^wed bj- thelosol 
ptacesor pensions, unless in Teiy few paiticnlan^ where 
the drcufflstanees have been so extremdj aggravating 
that to have been pamlve would have argued the lowest 
weakness or fear. To instance aafy in the Duke of 
Marlborough; who, against the whotesome advice of 
those who cmsuhed his true interest much better than 
ins flatterers, would needs put all upon that perate 
issue, of destroying the present ministry, or falling him- 
self. 

I believe, my lord, you are now fully convinced, thai 
the queen is altogether averse from the tlmnglita of ever 
cmployipg your party in her councils or her court. Yoa 
flee a prodigious majority in the house of commonsof the 
same sentimeots ; and the only quarrel against thetreaso- 
rer is an opinion of mcne mildness toward your friends 
than it b thought they deserve; neidier can you hope UxT 
better success in the next election, while her majes^coo- 
timies her present servants, irithough the bulk of the peo- 
1^ were better disposed to you than it is minifiest they 
are. With all the advantages I lately mentioned, which 
a house of lords has over the commons, it is agreed that 
the pulse of the nation is much better felt by the latter 
than the former, because those represent the whole peo- 
ple ; but your lordships (whatever some may pretend) do 
reiH-esent only your own persons. Now it has been the 
old complaint of jour par^, that the body of country 
gentlemen always leaned too mudi (since the revolution) 
to the tory side : aod as your numbers were much lessen- 
ed about two } ears ago, by a very unpopular^ quarrel, 
wherein the church thought itself deeply concerned, 8» 

* The impeacbment of Dr. SacbeverelL ST. 
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jou daily dimioish, by your zeal against peace, which 
the landed men, half mined by the war, do so extremely 
want and desh'e. 

It is probable that some persons may, upon occariiil^ 
have endeavoured to bring you over to the present 
measures. If so, I desire to know whether such persons 
required of you to change any principles, relating to 
government either in church or state, in which you have 
been educated ? or did you ever hear that such a thing 
was offered to any other of your party ? I am sure, nei- 
ther can be affirmed ; and then it is plain, that principles 
are not concerned in the dispute. The two chie( or in* 
deed, the only topics of quarrel are, whether the queeD 
shall choose her own seiT-ants ; and, whether she shall 
keep her prerogative of making peace ? And I believe 
there is no whig in England that will openly deny her 
power in either. As to the latter, which is the more avow- 
ed, her majesty has promised that the treaty shall be laid 
before her parliament ; after which, if it be made without 
their approbation, and proves to be against the inte- 
rest of the kingdom, the ministers must answer for it at 
their extremest peril. What is there in all this that can 
possibly affect your principles as a whig ? or rather, my 
lord, are you not, by all sorts of principles lawful to own, 
obliged to acquiesce and submit to her majesty upon this 
article ? But I suppose, my lord, you will not make a 
difficulty of confessing the true genuine cause of animosi- 
ty to be, that those who are out of place would fain be 
in ; and that the bulk of your party are the dupes of half 
a dozen, who are impatient at their loss of power. It is 
true, they would fain infuse hito your lordship such 
strange opinions of the present ministry and their inten- 
tions, as none of themselves at all believe. Has your 
lordship observed the least step made toward giving any 
suspicion of a design to alter the succession, to introduce 
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aifoitqoy power, or to hurt the toleration, unlesB you will 
reckon the last to have kieen damaged by the bill lately 
obtained against, occasional conformity, which was your 
men act and deed,* by a strain of such profound policy, 
and the contrivance of so profound a politician, that I 
cannot unravel it to the bottom. 

Pray, my lord, give yourself leave to consider whence 
this indefatigable zeal is derived, that makes the heads 
of your party send you a hundred messages, accost you 
in all places, and remove heaven and earth to procure 
your vote upon a pinch, whenever they think it lies in 
their way to distress the queen and ministry. Those 
who have already rendered themselves desperate have 
DO other resource than in an utter change. But thb is 
by DO means your lordship's case. While others were 
at the head of affairs, you served the queen with no 
more share in them than what belonged to you as a peer ; 
although perhaps you were inclined to their persons or 
proceedings, more than to those of tfie present set 
Those who are now iu power cannot justly blame yoa 
for doing so : neither can your friends out of place re- 
proach you, if you go on to serve her majesty and make 
her easy in her government, unless they can prove that 
nnlawfid or unreasonable things are demanded of } ou. I 
cannot see how your conscience or honour are here coo- 
cemed ; or why people who have cast off all hope should 
desire you to embark with them against your prince, 
whom you have never directly offended. It is just as if 
a man who hiid committed a murder, and was flying his 
country, should desire all his friends and acqusuntance 
to bear him company in his flight and banishment JK ei- 
ther do I see how this will any way answer your inie- 



i bill was broui^ht io Dec. 15, 1711, Qoder a diq^oited title, by 
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rest; for, though it should possibly happen that»y<mr 
friends would be agaiu taken into power, your lordshipr 
cannot expect they will admit you to the head of ad^edrs, 
©r even in the secret. Every thing of consequence is 
already bespoke. lean tell you who is tabe treasurer, 
who chamberlain, and who to be secretaries. These 
offices, and many others, have been some time fixed; 
and all your lordship can hope for, is only the lieutenan- 
cy of a county, or some other honorary employment, or 
an addition to your title; or, if you were poor, perhaps 
a pension. And is not the way to any of these as fully 
open at present ? and will you declare you cannot serve 
your queen unless you choose her ministry ? Is this for* 
saking your principles ? But that phrase is dropped of 
late, and they call it forsaking your friends. To serve 
your queen and country, while any but they are at the 
helm, is to Ibrsake your friends. This is a new party 
figure of speech, which I cannot comprehend. I granl 
my lord, that this way of reasoning is very just, while it 
extends no farther than to the several members of their 
juntoes and cabals; and I could point out half a score 
persons, for each of whom I should have the utmost con- 
tempt if I saw them making any overtures to be received 
into trust. Wise men will never be persuaded that such 
violent turns can proceed from virtue or conviction : and 

I 

I believe you and your friends do in your own thoughts 
most heartily despise tliat ignominious example of apos- 
tacy,* whom you outwardly so much caress. But you, 
my lord, who have shared no farther in the favour and 
confidence of your leaders than barely to be listed of the 
party, cannot honourably refuse serving her majesty, 
and contributing what is in your power to make her g9^ 
vermnent easy, though her weighty affairs be not tmtfad 



Tbe Earl of N ottiDgbam la probably here meant. N. 
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|9 the hands where you would be glad to see them. Oae 
vsdvautage your lordship may count upon by acting with 
the present ministry is, that you sliall not undergo a 
slate inquisition into your priiiciples; but may believe 
as you please, in those points of government wherein so 
many writers perplex the world w ith their explanation. 
Provided you heartily renounce the pretender, you may 
suppose what you please of his birth ; and if you allow 
her majesty's undoubted right, you may call it heredita- 
ry or parliamentary, as you think fit. The ministers 
will second your utmost zeal for securing the indulgence 
to protestant dissenters. They abhor arbitraiy- power 
as much as you. In ^ort, there is no opinion properly 
belongii^ to you as a whig, wherein you may not still 
continue, and yet deserve the favour and countenance (rf* 
the court ; provided you offer nothing in violation of the 
royal prerogative, nor take the advantage in critical juoc- 
tores to bring difficulties upon the administration, with 
no other view but that of putting the queen under the 
necessity of changing it But your own party, my lord, 
whenever tliey return into play, will not receive you up- 
on such easy terms, although they will have much more 
need of your assistance : they will vary their political 
catechism as often as they please : and you must answer 
directly to every article, as it serves the present turn. 
Tlus is a truth too visible for you to call in doubt Hoir 
unanivous are you to a man in every point, whether of 
BKMnent or no ! whereas, upon our side, many stragglers 
have appeared in all divisions, even among those who 
believed the consequence of their dissent would be the 
worst we could fear ; for which the courage, integrity, 
and moderation, of those at the helm cannot be sufficient- 
ly admired ; though I questioo whether, in good politics^ 
the last ought always to be imitated. 

B 3 
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If your lordship will please to consider the behaviour 
of the tories during the long period of this reign while 
their adversaries were in power, you will find it veiy 
diflferent from tliat of your paity at pi:jescnt. We op- 
posed the grant to the Duke of Marlborough till he had 
done something to deserve so great a reward ; and then 
it was granted, nennne cantradicente* We opposed r^ 
pealing the test ; which would level the church estab- 
lished with every snivelling sect in the nation. We op- 
posed the bill of general naturalization, by which we 
were in danger to be overrun by schismatics and beggars. 
The scheme of breaking into the statutes of colleges^ 
which obliged the fellows to take holy orders ; the im- 
peachment of Dr. Sacheverell ; the hopeful project of 
limiting clergymen what to preach ; with several others 
of the same stamp, were strenuously opposed, as mani- 
festly tending to the ruin of tlie church. But you cai>* 
not give a single instance, where the least violation hath 
been offered to her majesty's undoubted prerogative, io 
either house, by the lords or commons of our side. W^e 
jsliould have been glad indeed to have seen affairs in 
other management ; yet we never attempted to bring it 
about by stirring up the city, or inviting foreign ministen 
to direct the queen in the choice of her servants, much 
less by infusing jealousies into the next heir. Endea- 
vours were not publicly used to blast the credit of the 
nation, and discourage foreigners from trusting, their 
money in our funds : nor were writers suffered opeDiyy 
and iu weekly papers, to revile persons in the highest 
employments. In sliort, if you can prove where the 
course of afTi&irs, under the late ministry, was any way 
clogged by the chuich party, I will freely own tlie latter 
to have so far acted against reason and duty. Your 
lordship finds I would argue from hence, that even die 
warmest heads on your side, and those who aie deepest 
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engaged, have do tolerable excuse for thwarting Ae 
queen upon ail occasions ; much less you, my lord, who 
are not involved in their guilt or misfortunes, nor ought 
to involve yourself in their resentments. 

I have often wondered with what countenance those 
gentlemen, who have so long engrossed the greatest em- 
ployments, have shared among them the bounties of the 
crown and the spoils of the nation, and are now thrown 
a»de with universal odium, can accost others, who either 
never received the favours of the court, or who must de- 
pend upon it for their daily support ; with what coun- 
tenance, I say, these gentlemen can accost such persons 
in their usual style : " My lord, you were always with 
us; you will not forsake your friends: you have been 
still right in your principles : let us join to a man, and 
the court will not be able to carry it!" and this fre- 
quently in points where whig and tory are no more con- 
cerned, than in the length or colour of your periwi^u 
Why all this industry to ply you with letters, messages, 
and vi^ts, for carrying some peevish vote, which only 
serves to display inveterate pride, ill nature, and diso- 
bedience, without effect ? Though you are flattered, it 
must possibly make the crown and ministry so uneasy as 
to bring on the necessity of a change ; which however is 
at best a design but ill becoming a good subject, or a man 
of honour. I shall say nothing of those who are fallen 
fipom their heights of power and profit, who then think 
all claim of gratitude for past favours cancelled. But 
you, my lord, upon whom the crown has never cast any 
peculiar marks of favour or displeasure, ought better to 
consider the duty you owe your sovereign, not only as 
a subject in general, but as a member of the peerage, 
who have been always the strenuous asserters of just pre- 
rogative against popular encroachments, as well as of li- 
berty against arbitrary power! So that it is something 
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unoatura], as well as unjust, for one of your order to op- 
pose the most mild and gracious prince that ever reign- 
ed, upon a party pique, and in points where prerogative 
was never disputed. 

But, after all, if there were any probable hopes of 
bringing tilings to anotlier turn by these violent methods 
of your friends, it might then perhaps be granted that 
you acted at least a politic part : but surely the most 
sanguine among them could hardly have the confidence 
to insinuate to your lordship tlie probability of such an 
event dunng her majesty's life. Will any man of com- 
mon understanding, when he lias recovered hb liberty 
after being kept long in the strictest lK)ndage, return of 
his own accord to gaol, wlicre he is sure of being con- 
fined for ever ? This her majesty and millions of her sub- 
jects firmly believe to be exactly the case ; and whether 
it be 80 or DO, it is enough that it is so believed : and 
this belief is attended witli as great an aversion for those 
keepers as a good cliiistian can be allowed to entertain, 
as well as with a dread of ever being again in their 
power ; so that, whenever the ministry may be chang- 
ed, it will eeilainl)' not be to the advantage of your par- 
ty, except under the next successor, which I hope is toa 
remote a view for your lordship to proceed by ; though 
I know some of your chiefs who build all theu expectai- 
tionsupon it. 

For, indeed, my lord, your party is much deceived, 
when they think to distress a ministry for any long time, 
or to any great purpose, while those ministers act under 
a queen who is so fu-mly convinced of their zeal and abi- 
lity for her service, and who is at the same time so tlio- 
roughly possessed of her people's hearts. Such a weight 
will infallibly at length bear doM n the balance ; and, ac^ 
cordin*:: to the nature of our constitution, it ought to be 
so ; because, when any one of the three powers ^^nny^ 
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our ^vermnent is composed proTes too strong kr the 
other two, there is an eod of our mooarchj. So little 
are you to re^:ard the erode politics of thoee who cried 
out, ^ The coDstitutioo was in danger,'^ when her ma- 
jesty lately increased the peerage; without which it 
was impossible tlie two houses could have proceeded, 
with any concert, upon the most weighty affairs of the 
kingdom. 

I know not any quarrels your lordship, as a member 
of the whig party, can have against tlte court, except 
those which I have already mentioned ; I mean, the re- 
moval of the late ministry, the dismission of die Duke 
of Marlborough, and the present negotiations of peace. 
I shall not say any thing farther upon these heads ; only 
as to the second which concerns the Duke of MarlbO" 
rough, give me leave to obsc^rve, that there is no king- 
dom or state in Christendom where a person in such cir^ 
cumstances would have been so gently treated. But k 
is the misfortune of princes, dbat the effects of their d»- 
pkasure are frequently much more public than the 
cause : the punishments are in the face of tlie world, 
when the crimes are in the dark ; and posterity, with- 
out knowing the troth of things, may perhaps number 
m among the ungrateful populace of Greece and Rome, 
for discarding a general, under i\ hose conduct our troopd 
have been so many years victorious; whereas it is most 
certain, that this great lord's resolution against peace up- 
on any terms whatsoever did reach the ministry at home 
as much as the enem^ abroad : nay, his rage against the 
former was so much the more violent of the two, that, as 
it is affirmed by skilful computers, he spent more money 
here upon secret service in a few months, than he did 
for many years in Flanders. But whether that be tm« 
or fiaOse^ your lordship knows very well, that ho rf solved 
to give no quarter, whatever he might be content to takt 
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when he should find himself at merc7« And the questioa 
-was brought to this issue, whether the queen should dis- 
solve the present parliament, procure a new one of the 
whig stamp, tura out those who had ventured so far to 
rescue her from insolence and ill usage, and invite her 
old controllers to resume their tyranny with a recruited 
spirit of vengeance ? or, whether she should save all this 
trouble, danger, and vexation, by only changing one 
general for another ? 

Whatever good opinion I may have of the present 
ministry, I do not pretend, by any thing I have said, to 
make your lordship believe that they are persons of sub- 
lime abstracted Roman virtue : but, where two partieB 
divide a nation, it usually happens, that, although the 
virtues and vices may be pretty equal on both sides, yet 
the public good of the country may suit better with the 
private interest of one side than of the other. Perhaps 
there may be nothing in it but chance ; and it might so 
have happened, if things were to begin again, that the 
junto and their adherents would have found it their ad- 
vantage to be obedient subje<^ts, faithful servants, and 
good churchmen. However, since these parts happen to 
be acted by another set of men, I am not very specula- 
tive to inquire into the motives ; but, having no ambi- 
tion at heart to mislead me, I naturally side with those 
who proceed most by the maxims wherein t was educa- 
ted. There was something like this in the quarrel be- 
tween Csesar and Fompey : Cato and Brutus were the 
two most virtuous men in Rome; the former did not 
much approve the intentions of the heads on either side; 
and the latter, by inclination, was more a friend to 
Cssar: but because the senate and people generally 
followed Pompey, and as Csesar's party was only made 
up of the troops with which he conquered Gaul, with 
the addition of some profligate desertei's from Rome^ 
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those two excellent men, who thought it base to stand 
neuter where the liberties of their countrj- was at stake, 
joined heartily on that side which undertook to preserve 
the laws and constitution, against the usurpations of a 
victorious general, whose ambition was bent to overthrow 
them. 

I cannot dismiss your lordship without a remark cff 
two upon the bill for appointins: commissioners to in- 
quire into the grants since 1688, which was lately 
thrown out of your house, for no other reason than the 
hopes of putting the ministry to a plunge. It was uni- 
venally known, that the lord treasurer had prevailed to 
wave the tack in the house of commons, and promised 
his endeavours to make the bill pass by itself in the 
bouse of lords. I could name at least five or six of 
your noble friends, who, if left to the guidance of their 
own opinion, would heartily concur to an entire resump- 
tiCHi of those grants ; others assure me they could name 
m dozen : yet, upon the hope of weakening the court, 
perplexing the ministry, and shaking the lord treasurer's 
^edit in the house of commons, you went on so unani- 
mously, that I do not hear there was one single negative 
in your whole list, nor above one whig lord guilty of a 
suspicious absence, ^ho, being much in your lordship's 
circumstances, of a great patrimonial estate, and under 
DO obligations to cither side, did not think himself bound 
to forward a point, driven on merely to make the crown 
uneasy at this juncture while it no way affected his 
principles as a whig, Imd which I am told was directly 
against his private judgment. How he has since been 
treated as an apostate and betrayer of his friends, by 
some of the leaders and their deputies among you, I 
hope your lordship is ashamed to reflect op: nor do I 
take such open and sudden declarations to be very wise, 
mdeas you already despair of his return, which, I think. 
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aftei* such ilsage, you justly may. For the rest, I doub(^ 
jonr lordship's friends have missed every end they ^pro- 
posed to themselves in rejecting that bill. My lord 
treasurer's credit is not any way lessened in the house of 
commons. In your own house, you have been very far 
from making a division among the queen's friends; a» 
appeared manifestly a few days ago, when you lost your 
vote by so great a majority, and disappointed those who 
bad been encouraged to hire places, upon certain ex- 
pectations of seeing a parade to the Tower.* Lastly, it 
may probably happen, that those who opposed an inqui- 
sition into the grants will be found to have hardly done 
any very great service to the present possessors. To 
charge those grants with six years purchase to the pub- 
lic, and then to cx)nfirm the title by parliament, would, in 
effect, be no real loss to the owners, because, by such a 
confirmation, they would rise in value proportionably, 
and differ as much as the best title can from the worst 
The adverse party knew very well, that nothing beyond 
tins was intended ; but they cannot be sure what may be 
the event of a second inspection, which the resentment 
of tlie house of commons will probably render more se- 
vere, and which you will never be able to avert when 
your number lessens, as it certainly must; and when 
the expedient is put in practice, without a tack, of mak- 
ing those grants part of a supply. From whence it is 



* •* We got a great victory last Wednesday [May 28], in the hoa«ff' 
of lords, by a majority, i think, of twealg^ight; and the whigs had 
desired tlieir friends to take places, to see lord treasurer carried to 
the Tower." Journal to Stella, May 31, 1712.— The motion wm, 
" To address her majesty, that she would be pleased to send orders to 
her general [the Duke of Ormond] to act, in concert with her allies, 
offensively against France, in order to obtain a safe and honourable 
peace."— -This passing in the negative, a protest was entered, and 
signed by twenty-seven lords; but the reasons for it were ordered t» 
he expunged from the Journals on the 13th of Jane foUowiQ^.. Nv- 
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phdn, that the zeal against that bill arose^ in m great 
toeaflure, firom some other cause, than a tendemen to 
those who were to suffer by IL 

I shall conclude, my lord, with putting you in miod, 
that you are a subject of the queen, a peer of the realm, 
and a servant of your country ; and, in any of these ca- 
padtiea, you are not to consider what you dislike in the 
persons of those who are in the administration, but the 
manner of conducting themselves while they are in : and 
then I do not despair but your own good sense will folly 
convince you, that the prerogative of your prince, with- 
out whidi her government cannot subsist ; the honour of 
your house, which has been always the great asserter ot 
that prerogative ; and the welfare <A your country, are 
too predous to be made a sacrifice to the malice, the itt 
terest, and the ambition^ of a few party leaders. 
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'A SUPPOSED LETTER PROM THE PRETENDElk 

TO 
ANOTHER WHIG LORD.* 

St. Germains, July 8, 17I2i 
KY LORD WHARTON, 

1 Thank you heartily for your letter; and you may 
be (irmly assured of my friendship. In answer to whal 
you hint that some of our friends suspect ; I protest to 
you, upon the word of a King, and my Lord Middle- 
tont will be my witness that I never held the least cor- 
respondence with any one person of the tory party* 
I observe, as near as 1 can, the instructions of the king 
my fatlier ; among whose papers there is not one letter, 
ii' as I remember, from any tory, except two lords and a 

lady, who, as you know, have been for some years past 
devoted to me and the whigs. I approve of the s> heme 
you sent me, signed by our friends. I do not find 24's 
name to it : perhaps he may be sick, or in the country. 
Middleton will be satisfied to be groom of the stole : and 
if you have Ireland, 1 1 may have the staff, provided 15 
resigns his pretensions ; in which case, he shall have ax 
thousand pounds a year for life, and a dukedom. I am 
content 13 should be secretaiy and a lord; and I will 
pay his debts when I am able. 

I confess, I am sony your general pardon has so many 
exceptions ; but you and my other friends are judges 

* Published with an intent to throw the odium of a design to bring 
in the pretender, on the whigs. N. 

f Charles Middleton, the second earl of that title, and Baron 
Clairmont, was secretary of state for Scotland from the year 1684 
to the Revolution; when he followed King James into France, apd 
wa« attainted by tb« Scots parliament in 1695. N. 
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%i that. It was with fnreat difficultj I preTaikd on the 
queeo to let me sij^ the commission for life, thc4igh her 
majesty is aitirelj reconciled. If 2 will accept the 
priry seal, which you tell me is what would please him, 
the salary should be doubled : I am obli|red to his g:ood 
iDteotioQs, how iU soever they may have succeeded. 
Ail other parts of your plan I entirely agree with ; only 
as to the party that opposes us, your proposal about 
Z may bring an odium upon my government : he stands 
the first excepted ; and we shall have enough against 
him in a legal way. I wish you would allow me twelve 
more domestics of my own religion ; and I will give 
you what security you pkase, not to hinder any desigOB 
you have, of altering the present established worship. 
Since I have so few employments left me to dispose o( 
and that most of our friends are to hold theirs for life ; 
I hope you will all be satisfied with so great a share rf 
power. I bid you heartity ferewell^ and am your 
smred friend. 



^:^ 
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TO THE 

LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAFH, 
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THE KITCAT CLUB. 

TO Wmca ABB APDBB, 

ni?M Ai^gfi ON THE BISHOPS PBEFACIS. 



in 1712. 



i» 



<( Do you know that Grub-street is dead and gone last week P Kifr 
more ghosts or murders now for love or money. I plied it close tiie 
last fortnight, and published at least seven papersf of my own, beside 
•ome of other people's ; but now every single half dieet pays a hal^ 
penny to the queen. The Observator is fallen ; the Medleys are 
jumbled together with the Flying post; the Examiner is deadly sick; 
the Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price : I know not how loogit 
will hold. Have you seen the red stamp the papers are marked 
with? methinks the stamping is worth a halfpenny.** Jouraal to 
Stella, Aug, 7, 1712. 

<t One cf these ww probably the pamphlet here reprioted* 10 
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TO 



THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH-* 



317 LORD, 

It was with no little satisfactioa I undertook the pleas- 
ing task, assigned me by the gentlemen of the Kitcat 
club,t of addressing your lordship with thanks for your 
late service so seasonably done to our sinking cause, in 
reprinting those most excellent discourses, which you had 
formerly preached with so great applause, though they 
were never heard of by us till they were recommended 
to our perusal by the Spectator, who some time since, ia 

* Dr. William PleetwooA N. 

f This club, which consisted of the most distiogoished wits and 
statesmen among the whigs, was remarkable for the strictest seal to- 
ward the house of Hanover. They met at a little house in Shire- 
lane, and took their title from the real name of a pastrycook who ex- 
celled in making mutton pies, which were r^ularly a part of their 
cnteilainment The portraits of this society, drawn by Sir Godfirey 
Kneller, were all at Barnes, in the possession of the late Mr. Jacob 
T<Mison, whose father was their secretary; and are now in the pos- 
session of William Baker, Esq. late M . P. for the county of Hertford, 
at his house in Hill-street. Sir Godfrey's own portrait is among 
them, of a smaller size than the others. From these portraits, " Kit- 
cat** became a technical term in painting. Dr. King, who was un- 
doubtedly a first rate writer de re admaruL, has pointed out the me- 
rits of their proveditor, in his admirable Art of Cookery. 
^* Immortal made as Kitcat by his pies !*' N. 

TOL. VI, B 
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one of his papers,* entertained the town with a paragraph 
out of the Postboy, .and your lordship's extraordinary 
preface. 

The world will perhaps be surprised, that gentlemen 
of our complexion, who have so long been piously em- 
ployed in overturning the foundations of religion and 
government, should now stoop to the puny amusement of 
reading and commending sermons. But your lordship 
can work miracles, as. well as write on them ; and I date 
assure your lordship and the world, that there is not an 
atheist in the whole kingdom (and we are no inconsidera- 
ble party) but will readily subscribe to the principles so 
zealously advanced and so learnedly maintained in those 
discourses. 

I cannot but observe with infinite delight,,that the rea- 
sons your lordship gives for reprinting those iinmortal 
pieces are urged with that strength and force which is 
peculiar to your lordship's writings, and is such as all 
wIk) have any regaid for truth, or relish for good writing, 
must admire, though none can sufficiently commend. 

In a word, the preface is equal to the sermons : less 
than that ought not, and moi'e cannot be said of it. In 
this you play the pait of a prophet, with the same ad- 
dress as that of a preacher in those ; and, in a strain no 
ways inferior to Jeremiah, or any of those old pretenders 
to inspiration, sagely foretel those impending miseries 
which seem to tlireaten these nations, by the introductioD 
of popery and arbitrary power. This a man of leas 
peneti-ation than your lordship, without a spirit of divina- 
tion, or going to the devil for the discovery, may justly 
'* 4ear and presage, from tlie natural tendency of several 
principles and practices which have of late been so stu* 

* The Spectator, No. 381, May 21, I712.--The preface was se- 
verely reprehended by the Examiner, No. 27, May 29; and more hu- 
mourously id the remarks annexed to thla letter. N. 
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ft 
diously revived." I know your lordship means those 

loiig since exploded doctrines of obedience, and submis- 
sion to princes, which were only calculated to make, •* a 
free and happy people slaves and miserable." Who but 
asses, and packhorses, and beasts of burden, can entertain 
such servile notions? What ! shall the lives and liberties 
of a freebom nation be sacrificed to the pride and ambi- 
tion, the humour and caprice of any one single person ? 
Kings and princes are the creatures of the people, mere 
state pageants, more f<Nr show than use ; and shall we 
fall down and wiNrship those idols, those golden calves of 
our own setting up? No, never, as long as I can hold a 
sword, or your lorddnp a pen. 

It was suitable to that admirable foresight, which is so 
conspicuous in every part of your lordship's conduct, to 
take this effectual method of delivering yourself " from 
the reproaches and curses of posterity, by publickly de- 
claring to all the world, that though, in the constant 
course of your ministry, you have never failed, on [Hroper 
occasions, to recommend the loving, honouring, and reve- 
rencing the prince's person,'' so as never to Inreak his 
royal shins, nor tread upon his heels ; yet you never in- 
tended men should pay any submissicm or obedience to 
him any longer than he acted acc<nrding to the will and 
pleasure of his people. This, you say, is the opinion of 
Christ, St Peter, and St Paul : and, faith, I anrglad to 
hear it; for I never thought that they had been whigs 
before. But, since your lordship has thus taught them 
to declare for rebellion, you may easily persuade them to 
do as much for profaneness and immorality; and then 
they, together with your lordship, shall be enrolled mem- 
bers of our club. Your lordship, a little after, (I sup- 
pose, to strengthen the testimony of the aforementioned 
authors) takes care to tell us, that " this always was, and 
stin is^ your own judgment in these matters." Tou need 
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not fear we should suspect your cbustancy and perscre- 
rance ; for my Lord Somers, that great genius, who is 
the life and soul, the head and heart of our party, has 
long since observed, that we have never been disappoint- 
ed in any of our whig bishops ; but they have always 
unalterably acted up, or, to speak properly, down to their 
principles. 

It is impossible for me, my lord, in this short address 
to do justice to every part of your incomparable preface : 
nor need I run riot in encomium and panegyric, since 
you can perform that part so much better for yourself; 
for you only give those praises, which you only can de- 
serve ; as you have formerly proved in the dedication of 
your " Essay upon Miracles,"* to Dr. Godolphin,t 
where you declare your work to be the most perfect of 
any upon that subject, in order to pay a very uncommon 
compliment to your patron, by telling him you had pre- 
vailed with your modesty to say so much of your per- 
formance, because you would not be thought to make so 
ill a compliment to him, as to present him with what yoa 
had not a great esteem for yourself. 

Though I cannot go through the whole preface, yet I 
think myself obliged in gratitude to thank your lordship 
in a more particular manner for the last part of it, where 
you display the glories of the whig ministry in such 
strong and lasting coloui's, as must needs cheer and re- 
fresh the sight of all whig spectators, and dazzle the eyes 
of the tories. If ere your lordship rises, if possible, above 
yourself. Never was such strength of thought, such beau- 
ty of expression, so happily joined together. Heavens ! 
such force, such energ}% in each pregnant word ! such 
fire, such fervour, in each glowing line ! One would 

* Which was first published in 1701 N. 

f Vice provost of Eaton, and retidcntiary of St. Paurs. N. 
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think your lordship was animated with the same spirit 
with which oar hero fought. Who can read, unmoved, 
these following strokes of oratiurj ? "• Such was the fame, 
such was the reputation, such was the faithfiihiess and 
zeal, to such a height of military gliwy, such was the har- 
mony and consent, such was the blessing of God," &c. 
O ! the irresistiUe charm of die word such ! Well, since 
Erasmus wrote a treatise in praise of Follj,^ and my 
Lord Rochester an excellent poem upon Nothing, I am 
resolTed to employ the Spectator, or some of his fraterni- 
ty (dealers in words), to write an encomium upon Such. 
But, whatever changes our lai^uage may uodeigo (and 
every thing that is Kngtirfi is given to change), this hap- 
py wotd is sure to ti^e in your immortal preface. Your 
lordship does not end yet; but, to cniwn all, has another 
such in reserve, whereyou tell the world, ''We werejuat 
entering on the ways that lead tasuck a peace as would 
have answered alt our prayers,** Sic Now, perfaapi^ 
some snarling tory raig^t impertinently inquire, when we 
might have expected such a peace ? I answer, when the 
Dutch could get nothiog by the war, nor we whigs lose 
any thing by a peace ; or, to speak in plain terms (for 
evary one knows I am a free speaker as well as a free- 
thiaker) when we had exhausted all the nation's treasure 
(which every body knows could not have been long first) 
and 90 far enriched ourselves, and beggared our fellow 
suljects, as to bring them under a necessl^ of submittiug 
to what conditions we should think fit to impose ; and 
this too we should have effected, if we had continued in 



* The ** Jforitf EncmrnumP Enmau wrote, vitfaio tbe compaa of 
a week, at the hoaee <^ his friend More, with whom he lodged on hu 
arrival in England. A cop7 d it was sent to France, and printed 
there with abundance of faolts ; yet it took so well, that ifi a few 
inooths it went throagh seven editioiis. N. 
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^^ Do you know that Grub-street is dead and gone last week p Nifr 
more ghosts or murders now for love or money. I plied it close ^be 
last fortnight, and published at least seven papersf of my own, beside 
•ome of other people's ; but now every single half sheet pays a hal^ 
penny to the queen. The Observator is fallen ; the Medleys are 
jumbled together with the Flying post; the Examiner is deadly sick; 
the Spectator keeps up, and doubles its price : I know not how long it 
will hold. Have you seen the red stamp the papers are marked 
with ? methinks the stamping is worth a halfpenny.*' Journal to 
•Stella, Aug, 7, 1712. 

<f One of these w« probably the pamphlet berereprioted* lO 
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MY LORD, 

It was with DO little satisfaction I undertook the pleas- 
ing task, assigned me by the gentlemen of the Kitcat 
club,t of addressing your lordship with thanks for your 
late service so seasonably done to our sinking cause, in 
reprinting those most excellent discourses, which you had 
formerly preached with so great applause, though they 
were never heard of by us till they were recommended 
to our perusal by the Spectator, who some time sLoce, in 

♦ Dr. William Fleetwood. N. 

f This club, which consisted of the most distiDguiahed wits and 
statesmen among the whigs, was remarkable for the strictest zeal to- 
ward the house of Hanover. They met at a little house in Shire- 
lane, and took their title from the real name of a pastrycook who ex- 
celled in making mutton pies, which were regularly a part of their 
enteiiainment The portraits of this society, drawn by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, were all at Barnes, in the possession of the late Mr. Jacob 
Tonson, whose father was their secretary; and are now in the pos- 
session of William Baker, Esq. late M. P. for the county oi Hertford^ 
at his house in Hill-street. Sir Godfrey's own portrait is among 
them, of a smaller £>ize than the others. From these portraits, " Kit- 
cat'* became a technical term in painting. Dr. King, who was un- 
doubtedly a first rate writer de re ctUmBoridj has pointed out the me- 
rits of their proveditor, in his admirable Art (^ Cookery. 
" Immortal made as Kitcat by his pies !'' N. 
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one of his papers,* entertained tlie town with a paragraph 
out of the Postboy, .and your lordship's extraordinary 
preface. 

The world will perhaps be surprised, that gentlemen 
of our complexion, who have so long been piously em- 
ployed in overturning the foundations of religion and 
government, should now stoop to the puny amusement of 
reading and commending sermons. But your lordship 
can work miracles, as. well as write on them ; and I dafe 
assure your lordship and the w(»:ld, that there is not an 
atheist in the whole kingdom (and we are no inconsidera- 
ble party) but will readily subscribe to the principles so 
zealously advanced and so learnedly maintained in those 
discourses. 

I cannot but observe with infinite delight9,that the rea- 
sons your lordship gives for reprinting those immortal 
pieces are urged with that strength and force which is 
peculiar to your lordship's writings, and is such as all 
who have any regard for truth, or relish for good writings 
must admire, though none can sufficiently commend. 

In a word, the preface is equal to the sermons : less 
tlian that ought not, and moi'e cannot be said of it In 
this you play the pai-t of a prophet, with the same ad- 
dress as that of a preacher in those ; and, in a strain no 
ways inferior to Jeremiah, or any of those old (nretenders 
to inspiration, sagely foretel those impending miseries 
which seem to tlu-eaten these nations, by the introductioo 
of popery and arbitrary power. This a man of less 
penetration than your lordship, without a spirit of divinap 
tion, or going to tlie devil for the discovery, may justly 
" 4eai- and presage, from tlie natural tendency of several 
principles and practices which have of late been so stU' 

* The Spectator, No. 381, May 21, 1712.— The preface was se- 
verely reprehended by the Examiner, No. 27, May 29 j and more hu- 
mourously iu the remarks annexed to this letter. N. 
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diously revived." I know your lordship means those 
long since exploded doctrines of obedience, and submis- 
sion to princes, which were only calculated to make, •* a 
free and happy people slaves and miserable." "Who but 
asses, and packhorses, and beasts of burden, can entertain 
such servile notions? What ! shall the lives and liberties 
of a freebom nation be sacrificed to the pride and ambi- 
tion, the humour and caprice of any one single person ? 
Kings and [nrinces are the creatures of the people, mere 
state pageants, more ftur show than use ; and shall we 
fall down and worship those idols, those golden calves of 
our own setting up? No, never, as long as I can hold a 
sword, or your lordship a pen. 

It was suitable to that admirable foresight, which is so 
conspicuous in every part of your lordship's conduct, to 
take this effectual method of delivering yourself " from 
the reproaches and curses of jposterity, by publickly de- 
claring to all the world, that though, in the constant 
course of your ministry, you have never failed, on pieper 
occasions, to recommend the loving, honouring, and reve- 
rencing the prince's person," so as never to break his 
royal shins, nor tread upon his heels ; yet you never in- 
t^ided men should pay any submission or obedience to 
him any longer than he acted according to the will and 
pleasure of his people. This, you say, is the opinion of 
Christ, St. Peter, and St Paul : and, faith, I anrglad to 
hear it; for I never thought that they had been whigs 
before. But, since your lordship has thus taught them 
to declare for rebellion, you may easily persuade them to 
do as much for profaneness and immorality ; and then 
they, together with your lordship, shall be enrolled mem- 
bers of our club. Your lordship, a little after, (I sup- 
pose, to strengthen the testimony of the aforementioned 
authors) takes care to tell us, that ^^ this always was, and 
still is, your own judgment in these matters." You need 
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not fear we should suspect your constancy and perscre- 
rance ; for my Lord Somers, that great genius, who is 
the life and soul, the head and heart of our party, has 
long since observed, that we have never been disappoints 
ed in any of our whig bishops ; but they have always 
unalterably acted up, or, to speak properly, down to their 
principles. 

It is impossible for me, my lord, in tins short address 
to do justice to every part of your incomparable preface : 
nor need I run riot in encomium and panegyric, since 
you can perform that part so much better for yourself; 
for you only give those praises, which you only can de- 
serve ; as you have formerly proved in the dedication of 
your " Essay upon Miracles,"* to Dr. Godolphin,f 
where you declare your work to be the most perfect of 
any upon that subject, in order to pay a very uncommon 
compliment to your patron, by telling him you had pre- 
vailed with your modesty to say so much of your per- 
formance, because you would not be thought to make so 
ill a compliment to him, as to present him with what yoa 
had not a great esteem for yoiu'self. 

Though I cannot go through the whole preface, yet I 
thmk myself obliged in gratitude to thank your lordship 
in a more particular manner for the last part of it, where 
you display the glories of the whig ministry in such 
strong and lasting colours, as must needs cheer and re- 
fresh the sight of all whig spectators, and dazzle tlie eyes 
of the tories. Here your lordship rises, if possible, above 
yourself. Never was such strength of thought, such beau- 
ty of expression, so happily joined together. Heavens ! 
such force, such energy, in each pregnant word ! such 
fire, such fervour, in each glowing line ! One would 

* Which was first published in 1701 N. 

f Vice provost of Eaton, and rccidcnUary of St. PauPs. N. 
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think your lordship was animated with the same spirit 
irith which our hero fought. Who can read, unmoved, 
these following strokes of oratory ? ^' Such was the fame, 
such was the reputation, such was the faithfulness and 
zeal, to such a height of military glory, such was the har- 
mony and consent, such was the blessing of God," &c. 
O ! the irresistible charm of the word such ! Well, since 
Erasmus wrote a treatise in praise of Folly,^ and my 
Lord Rochester an excellent poem upon Nothing, I am 
resolved to employ the Spectator, or some of his firatemi- 
ty (dealers in words), to write an encomium upon Such. 
But, whatever changes our language may undei^o (and 
every thing that is English is given to change), this hap- 
py word is sure to live in your immortal preface. Your 
lordship does not end yet ; but, to crown all, has another 
such in reserve, where you tell the worid, " We were just 
entering on the ways that lead to'sucb a peace as would 
have answered all our prayers," &c. Now, perhaps^ 
some snarling tory might impertinently inquire, when we 
might have expected such a peace ? I answer, when the 
Dutch could get nothing by the war, nor we whigs lose 
any thing by a peace ; or, to speak in plain terms (for 
every one knows I am a firee speaker as well as a firee- 
thinker) when we had exhausted all the nation's treasure 
(which every body knows could not have been long first) 
and so far enriched ourselves, and beggared our fellow 
subjects, as to bring them under a necessity of submitting 
to what conditions we should think fit to impose ; and 
this too we should have effected, if we had continued in 



* The " Moria Encomium''^ Erasmus wrote, within the compass of 
a week, at the house of his fViend More, with whom he lodged on his 
arrival in England. A copy oi it was sent to France, and printed 
there with abundance of faults ; yet it took so well, that id a few 
months it went through seven editions. N. 
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power. But, alas ! just in that critical juncture, ivhen 
(as we thought) our designs were ripe for execution, the 
scene changed : " God, for our sins," as your lordship 
wisely observes, " permitted the spirit of discord" (that 
is, the doctrine of obedience and submission to princes) 
" to go forth, and, by troubling the camp, the city, and 
the country (and O that it had spared the places sacred 
to his worship !) to spoil, for a time, this beautiful and 
pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead, I know not 

what ." O exquisite ! how pathetically does 

your lordship complain of the downfall of whiggism^ and 
Daniel Burgess's meeting house !* The genaerous com- ' 
passion your lordship has shown upon this tragical occa- 
sion makes me believe your lordship will not be unaf- 
fected with an accident that had like to have befallen a 
poor whore of ray acquaintance about that time, yrho 
being big with whig, was so alarmed at the rising of {the 
mob, that she had like to have miscarried upon it ; for 
the logical jade presently concluded (and the inference 
was natural enough) that, if they began with pulling 
down meeting houses, it might end in demolishing those 
houses of pleasure where she constantly paid her devcv- 
tion ; and, indeed, there seems a close connexion between 
extempore prayer and extempore love. I doubt not, if 
this disaster had reached your lordship before, you would 



* The mob that attended Dr. Sacheverell to his trial attacked Mr. 
Burg«s8'8 meeting house, Feb. 28, 1709-10 ; and, having puUed down 
the pulpit, pews, &c. made a bonfire of them in Lincoln^e Inn Fields ; 
and would have thrown the preacher in, if they had found him. A 
proclamation was issued, March 2, offering a reward of a hundred 
pounds, for apprehending any of the rioters. It appears that the only 
two who were discovered (whose names were Damaree and Pur- 
chase) were unhappy ignorant w higs, who did not even know which 
party their conduct was assisting. They both received the queen** 
pardon. N. 
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have found some room in that moving parenthesis, to have 
expressed jour concern for it. 

I come now to that last stroke of yonr lordship's al- 

# 

mighty pen ; I mean that expressive dash 

which 70U give when you come to the new ministiy, 
where you break off with an artful aposiopesis, and, by 
refusing to say any thing of them yourself, leave your 
readers to think the worst they possibly can. Here your 
lordship shows yourself a most consummate orator, wheu 
even your very dlenee is thus eloquent. 

Before I take my leave, I cannot but congratulate 
your lordship upon that distinguisliing mark of honour 
which the house of commons has done your preface, by 
ordering it to be bumt^ This will add a never failing 
lustre to your character, when future ages shall read, 
how a few pages of your lordship's could alarm the re- •^ 
presentative body of the nation. I know your lordship 
bad rather live in a blaze, than lie buried in obscurity ; 
and would at any rate purchase immortality, though it 
be in flames. Fire, being a mounting element, is a proper 
emblem of your lordship's aspiring genius. 

I shall detain your lordship no longer; but, according 
to your example, conclude with a short prayer (though 
pra}'ing, I confess, is not my talent) — May you never 
want opportunities of thus signalizing yourself; but be 
" transmitted to posterity,'' under the character of one 
who dares sacrifice every thing that is most dear to you 



* This wa? performed May 12, 1712. See an adoiirable letter oa 
that occasion to Bi^'hop Burae*, June 17, 1712, in the preface to Bisba>p 
Fleetwood's work?. — The vote was carried in the hou-K* by a majori- 
ty of 119, against 54; among the dissenting voice?, were Sir Peter 
King, Sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. Lechmere, and others of the long robe. 
" The coDjplaint" (says the bishc^) " was OKide by Hungerford, and 
seconded by Manley. (people that indeed should have been ordered to 
have burnt it), and thirded by what we call the Court ; and carried 
by number?, ^vithout a wise word said against it." N. 
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(even your oirn darling labours) to promote the intereat 
of our party ; and stand sainted in the whig calendar, as a 
niart>T for the cause ! This is the sincere wisli of the 
greatest (next yourself) of your lordship's admirers, 

WHAR!W)fN. 
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7h£ Bidiop of St An{A'8 famous Ptefaee baying 
been so much boflfeted of late between advocates and 
oppoeen, I had a corioatj to inspect some of bis other 
works. I sent to the bodjnellen in Duck Lane, and 
Little Britain, who retnmed me several of the sermooi 
which belonged to that prefince; among others, I took 
notke of that upon the d^ith of the Duke of Gloucester, 
wMch had a lilde piefoce of its own, and was omitted^ 
upon mature del&eradon, when those sermons were 
gathered up into a Ycrfume; though considering the bulk, 
it could hardly be qiaied. It was a great masterpiece 
of art in this admiraMe author, to write such a semioo, 
as, hf help of a inreface, would pass lor a tety disco ur se 
in one reign, and by omitting that picftee, would de^ 
nominate him a wh^ in another: thus, iiy changiiig the 
pontioo, the picture rqwesents either the pope or the 
devil, the cardinal <Nr the foc^ I coofiess, it was mali- 
cious in me, and what few others would hare done, to 
rescue those sermons out of their dust and ob» 
fivion; without winch, if the author had so pleased, 
Aey might have passed Cmt new preached, as well as new 
printed : neither would the femier (nefMe have risep 
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up in judgment to confound the latter. But, upon se- 
cond thoughts, I cauHot tell why tliis wilfully forgotten 
preface raay not do tlie reverend author some service. It 
is to be presumed that the Spectator published the last 
with that intent : why therefore should not my publish- 
ing the first be for the same end ? and I dare be confi- 
dent, that the part I have chosen will do lii3 lordship 
much more service ; for here it will be fouud^ that this 
prelate did, once in his life, think and write as became 
him ; and that while he was a private clergyman, he 
could print a preface without fear of the haogman. I 
have chosen to set it at length, to prevent what might 
be objected against me, as an unfair representer, should I 
reserve any part of tliis admirable discoui'se, as weQ as 
to imitate the judicious Spectator ; though I fear I shall 
not have so good contributions from our party, as that 
author is said to have from another, upon the like occa- 
8ion; or, if I chance to give offence, be promised to 
have my losses made up to me, for my zeal in circulating 
prefaces. Without any such deep and politic designs, 
I give it to the world out of mere good nature, that they 
may find what conceptions the worthy author has for- 
merly had of things, when his business was yet undcme ; 
no to silence a clamoi*ous party, who, from the late pre- 
face, aie too apt, how unjustly soever, to conclude his 
lordship's principles are not agreeable to his preiGer- 
ments. 

In this excellent preface, the worthy Author thouglit 
fit to charge tlie fanatics and whigs, upon the Duke of 
O loucester's death, as people that would " try to make 
it a judgment of God upon us for our sins, by tuming 
the kingdom into a commonweal tli." The satire must 
CAirtainly be deteniiined to them ; for neither the tones 
nor nonjurors were ever charged with such principles, 
but rat'jfr as canying the regal authority too high, iu as- 
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serting the divine right of kings. This species of go- 
vernment, which the learned prelate says, is " as ill fitted 
for our nature as popeiy fe for our religion." was, by 
some people, it seems, endeavoured to be brought in, 
frhom he terms " an impudent and clamorous faction.'* 
Whether that impudent and clamorous faction would 
really do all those things he charges them with, b by 
the whigs denied, and charitable men may in part make 
a question : but that by this he did, and could then only 
mean the whigs, could be no qu^ion at all, since none 
else were ever charged with those crimes in these king- 
doms ; and they have always been so, though seldom in- 
deed so heavily, unless by high-flying tones or jacdntes. 
It seems, his lordship had dreadful ^prehensions of 
what they would " certainly do," and begs of Cod 
** evermore to preserve us firom this species." And sure- 
ly he was in the right ; for that would be, indeed, " giving 
OS we know not what" — his lordi^hip's enemies " will 
lell the rest with pleasure !" 
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^Beware of Coonterfeits, for such are abroad.^ 

Dr. Saviolo's Qoack-liiO. 

** Qjoin <]ine dixiflti aodo, 
Omia enoititat, eqnidaB Soeia ABphhryimii saah^ 

PlACf. 

'^ Ftfva BOln priiBO, aox sese attoDit in anras.*^ 

Vim. 
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" My frien4 Lewis lias had a lie spread on him, by the roisUke of 
a man, who went to another of his name, to give him thanks for pass- 
ing his privy seal to come from France. That other Lewis spread 
about, that the man brought him thanks from Lord Perth and Lord 
Melfort (lords now with the pretender) for his great services, &c. 
The lords will examine that other Lewis to-morrow in council; and 
I believe you will hear of it in the prints, for I will make Abel Roper 
give an account of it/' Journal to Stella, Jan. 27, 1712-13. 

" I was in the city with my printer, to alter an Examiner, about 
my friend Lewis's story, which will be told with remarks." 

Ibid. Jan. 31. 

** I could do nothing till to-day about the Examiner; butthepriift- 
cr came this morning, and 1 dictated to him what was fit to be said: 
and then Mr. Lewis came, and corrected it as he would have it: so 
that I was neither at church nor court.'' Ibid. Feb. 1. 

This account by Dr. Swift was published Feb. 2, 1712-13; and was 
confirmed in the Gazette of the following day by three advertisements, 
containing the respective affidavits of Erasmus Lewis, Esq. Charles 
Ford, Esq. and Brigadier Skelton. The two first of these gentlemen 
deposed, ** That, having called at Mr. Henry Lewis's house, he told 
them, He was much surprised at the reports which had been raised 
on this occasion ; and that he would go to all -the chocoidte^houses and 
cofifee-houses in town, to do justice to Mr. Erasmus Lewis." And the 
testimony of Mr. Skelton himself seems sufficiently to have cleared 
up the whole. Yet there remained some who were obstinately in- 
credulous; as appears by the Flying Post of Feb. 3. 

The Dean's great regard for Mr. Lewis appears from the following 
memorandum, written by him on the back of one of that gentleman's 
letters: "Lewis, who is wiser than ever he was; the best of hus- 
bands; I am sure I can say, from my own experience, that he is the 
best of friends; he was so to me, when I had little hopes I should 
ever live to thank him." Mr. Lewis was also distinguished by the 
friendship of Mr. Pope, who left him a legacy for a ring. N, 
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Feb. 2, 1712-13. 

X Intshd this paper f<Hr the service of a particular per- 
son ; but herein f hope, at the same time, to do some 
good to the public. A monstrous story has been for a 
while most industriously handed about, reflecting upou 
a gentleman in great trust under the principal secietarj 
of state; who has conducted himself with so much pru- 
dence, that before this incidoit, neither the most yirulent 
pens nor tongues have been so bold as to attack him. 
The reader eadlj understands, that the person here 
meant is Mr. Lewis, secretary to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth ; concerning whom a story has run, for about ten 
days past, which makes a mighty noise in this town, is 
no doubt with very ample additions transmitted to every 
part of the kingdom, and probably will be returned to us 
by the Dutch Gazetteer, with the judicious comments 
peculiar to that political author: wherefore, having re- 
ceived the fact and the circumstances from the best 
hands, I shall here set them down before the reader; 
who will easily pardon the style, which is made up of 
extracts from the depositions and assertions of the seve< 
ral persons concerned. 

On Sunday last was month, Mr. Lewis, secretary to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, and Mr. Skelton, met by acci- 
dent at Mr. Scarborough's lodging? in St. James's, among 
seven other persons, viz. the Earls of Sussex and Finla- 
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ter, the Lady Barbara Skelton, Lady Walter, Mrs. Ver- 
non, Mrs. Scarborough, and Miss Scarborough her daugh* 
ter; who all declared, '^that Mr. Lewis and Mr. Skelton 
were half an hour in company togethei*.'' There Mhl 
Scarborough made Mr. Skelton and Mr. Lewis koowa 
to each other; nnd told the former, '^that he ought ta 
thank Mr. Lewis for the trouble he had given himself in 
the despatch of a license under the privy seal, by which 
Mr. Skelton was permitted to come from France to £ng« 
land." Hereupon Mr. Skelton saluted Mr. Lewis, and 
told him, " he would wait on him at his house, to return 
him his thanks." Two or three days after, Mr. Skelton, 
in company with the Earl of Sussex, his lady's father, 
went to a house in Marlborough street, where he was 
informed Mr. Lewis lived ; and, as soon as the supposed 
Mr. Lewis'^ appeared, Mr. Skelton expressed himsel^in 
these words : '^ Sir, I beg your pardon ; I find I am miih 
taken : I came to visit Mr. Lewis of my Lord Dartp 
mouth's office, to thank him for the service he did' me 
in passing my privy seal." Mr. Levi, aUus Lewis, an^ 
swered, '^Sir, there is no harm done." Upon whicfag 
Mr. Skelton immediately withdrew to my Lord Sussex; 
who staid for him in the coach ; and drove away. Mr. 
Skelton, who was a stranger to the town, ordered the 
coachman to drive to Mr. Lewis's witliout more parti- 
eular directions : and this was the occasion of the mia- 
take. 

For above a fortnight nothing was said of this matter; 
but, on Saturday the 24th of January last, a report be- 
gan to spread, that Mr. Skelton going by mistake to Mr. 
Beury Levi, alias Lewis, instead of Mr. Lewis of the 
secH'tary's office, had told him, that he had tei vices for 
him from the Earls of Perth, Middleton, Melfort, aud 

Mr. Benry Lewis, a Hamburg merchant N. 
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about twelve persons more, of the Court of St Germain.*' 
When Mr. Lewis heard of this, he wrote to the above- 
mentioned Henry Levi, alias Lewis, desiring to be in- 
formed, what ground there was for this report ; and re- 
ceived for answer, ^ that his friend Skelton could best 
inform him." Mr. Lewis wrote a second letter, insist- 
ing on an account of this matter, and that he would come 
and demand it in person. Accordingly he and Charles 
Ford, Esq. went the next morning, and found the said 
Levi in a great surprise at the report, who declai-ed, 
*' He had never given the least occasion for it ; and that 
he would go to all the coffee-houses in town, to do Mr. 
Lewis justice." He was asked by Mr. Lewis, " Whe- 
ther Mr. Skelton had named from what places and per- 
sons he had brought those services ?" Mr. Levi, alias 
Lewis, answered, " He was positive Mr. Skelton had 
neither named person nor place." Here Mr Skelton 
was called in ; and Mr. Levi, alias Lewis, confirmed 
what he had said in his hearing. Mr. Lewis then de- 
sired, he would give him in writing what he had de^ 
dared before the company ; but Mr. Levi, alias Lew», 
excused it, as unnecessary, ^ because he bad already 
said he would do him justice in all the coffee-houses io 
town." On the other hand, Mr. Lewis insisted to have 
it in writing, as being less troublesome ; and to this Mr. 
Levi, aUas Lewis, replied, " That he would give his 
answer by three o'clock in the afternoon." Accordingly 
Mr. Ford went to his house at the time appointed, but 
did not find him at home ; and in the mean time the 
said Levi went to White's Chocolate-house ; where, not- 
withstanding all he had before denied, he spread the 
abovementioned report afresh, with several additional 
circumstances, as, '^ That when Mr. Skelton and the 
Earl of Sussex came to his house, they staid with him a 
considerable time, and drank tea." 
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The Earl of Peterborough, uncle to tlie said Mr. 
SkeltOD, thought himself obliged to inquiie into the 
truth of this matter : and after some search, found Mr. 
Levi, aUas Lewis, at the Thatched-house tavern; where 
he denied every thing again to his lordship, as he liad 
done in the morning to Mr. Ford, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Skelton. 

This afftiir coming to the knowledge of the queeo, 
her majesty was pleased to order an examinatioo of it 
by some lords of the council. Theur lordships ap- 
pointed Wednesday the 28th of January last for iWa 
inquiry : and gave notice for attendance to the said 
Levi, alias Lewis, and several other persons who had 
knowledge of the matter. When Mr. Levi, alias Ijsms, 
was called in, he declared, " That Mr. Skelton told him 
he had services for him irom France, but did not name 
any persons." William Pulteney, Esq. who was sum- 
moned, affirmed, " That he had told hun, Mr. SkelUm 
named the Earls of Perth and Melfort." Here Levi, 
alieLs Lewis, appeared in confusion ; for he had intreat- 
ed Mr. Pulteney, not to say he had named any names^ 
" for he would not stand to it ;" but Mr. Pulteney answer- 
ed, " You may give yourself the lie ; I will not." The 
Earl of Sussex declared, '^ he did not go out of his coach, 
and that his son-in-law, Mr. Skelton, had not been gone 
half a minute before he returned to the coach." Mr. 
Skelton declared, " That he knew Mr. Lewis by sight 
perfectly well ; that he immediately saw his mistake; 
that he said nothing to him but tlic words first mention- 
ed ; and that he had not brought Mr. Lewis any ser- 
vice fi-om any person whatsoever." The Earl of Finla- 
ter and other persons summoned declared, " That Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Skelton were personally known to each 
other," which rendered it wholly impi-obable that Mr. 
Skelton should mistake him : so that the whole matter 
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appeared to be only a foolish and malicious invention of 
the said Levi, alias Lewis, who, when called to an ac- 
count, utterly disowned it. 

If Mr. Levi's view, in broaching this incoherent slan- 
der, was to make liis court to any particular persons, he 
has been extremely disappointed ; since all men of prin- 
ciple, laying aside the distinction of opinions in politics, 
have entirely agreed in abandoning him ; which I ob- 
serve with a great deal of pleasiue, as it is for the honour 
of humankind. But, as neither virtue nor vice are 
wholly engrossed by either party, the good qualities of 
the mind^ whatever bias they may receive by mistaken 
principles or mistaken politics, will not be extinguished. 
When I reflect on this, I cannot, without being a very 
partiaF writer, forbear doing justice to William Pulter 
ney, Esq. who, being desired by this same Mr. Levi to 
drop one part of what he knew, refold it with disdain. 
Men of honour will always side with the truth ; of which 
the behaviour of Mr. Pulteney, and of a great number 
of gentlemen of worth and quality, are undeniable in- 
stances. 

I am only swry, that the unhappy author of this r©- 
p<Hrt seems left so enth*ely desolate of all his acquaint- 
ance, that he has nothing but his own conduct to direct 
him ; and consequently is so far from acknowledging his 
iniquity and repentance to the world, that, in the Daily 
Courant of Saturday last, he has published a Narrative, 
as he calls it, of what paesed between him and Mr. 
Skelton ; wherein he recedes from some part of his for- 
uier confession. . This narrative is drawn up by way of 
answer to an advertisement in the same paper two days 
before : which advertisement was couched in very mo- 
derate terras, and such as Mr. Levi ought, in all pru- 
dence, to have acquiesced in. I freely acquit every 
body but himself from any share in this miserable pro- 
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ceediog ; and can foretel him, that as his prevaricating 
manner of adhering to some part of the story "wiH not 
convince one rational person of his veracity ; so neither 
will any hody interpret it otherwise than as a blunder of 
a helpless creature, left to itself; who endeavours to get 
out of one difficulty, by plunging into a greater. It is 
therefore for the sake of this poor young man, that I shall 
set before him, in the plainest manner I am able, some 
few inconsistencies in that narrative of his ; the truth of 
which, he says, he is ready to attest upon oath ; irhich 
whether he would avoid by an oath only upon the gos- 
pels, himself can best determine. 

Mr. Levi says, in the aforesaid narrative in the Daily 
Courant, " That Mr. Skelton mistaking him for Mr. 
Lewis, told him he had several services to him from 
France, and named the names of several persons, wliicb 
he [Levi] will not be positive to." Is it possible that, 
among several names, he cannot be positive so much as 
to one^ after having named the Earls of Perth, Middle- 
ton, and Melfort, so often at White's and the coffee* 
houses ? Again, he declared, '* that my Lord Sussex 
came in witli Mr. Skelton; that both drank tea with 
him ;" and therefore whatever words passed, my Lord 
Sussex must be a witness to. But his lordship declares 
before the council, ^* that he never stirred out of the 
coach : and that Mr. Skelton, in going, returning, and 
talking with Levi, was not absent half a minute.'' 
Therefore, now, in his printed narrative, he contradicts 
that essential circumstance of my Lord Sussex coming in 
al'»ug with Mr. Skelton ; so that we are here to suppose 
that this discourse passed only between him and Mr. 
Skelton, without any third person for a witness, and 
therefoi*e he thought he might safely affirm what fie 
pleased. Besifles, the nature of their discourse, as Mr. 
Levi reports it, mpke:^ this jiart . f his narrative impose 
sible and absurd, becau^ the truth of it turns upon Mr.. 
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Skelton's nustakiog him for the real Mr. Leivis; and it 
happens that seyen persons of quality were by in a room^ 
-where Mr. Lewis and Mr. Skelton were half an hour 
in company, and saw them talk together. It happens 
likewise, that the real and counterfeit Lewis have no 
more resemUauce to each other in their persons, than 
they have in their understandings, their truth, their re- 
{Nitation or their principles. Besides, in this narrative, 
Mr. Levi directly affirms what he directly denied to 
the Earl of Petertwrough, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Lewis 
himself; to whom he twice or thrice expressly affirmed, 
that Mr. Skelton had not named either place or person. 

There is one circumstance in Levies narrative, which 
may deceive the reader. He says, ^ Mr. Skelton was 
taken into the dining-room;*^ this dining-room is a 
ground-room next the street, and Mr. Skelton never went 
farther than the door of it. His many prevarications in 
this whole affair, and the many thousand various ways of 
telling his story, are too tedious to be related. I shall 
therefore conclude with one remark : By the true ac- 
count given in this paper, it appears that Mr. Skelton 
finding his mistake before he spoke a word, begged Mr. 
Levi's pardon, and by way of apology, told him, '^ his 
vInt was intended to Mr. Lewis of my Lord Dartmouth's 
office, to thank him for the service he had done him, in 
passing the privy-seal." It is probable that Mr. Levi's 
low intellectuals were deluded by the word service, which 
he took as compliments from some persons ; and then it 
was easy to find names. Thus what his ignorance and 
simplicity misled him to begin, his malice taught him to 
prc^agate. 

I have been the more solicitous to set this matter in a 
clearr light, because Mr. Lewis being employed and 
trusted in public affairs, if this report had prevailed, 
persons of the first rank might possibly have been wound- 
ed through his sides. 
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* On the 24th of December, 1713, the queen was taken with tti 
ague, of which her majesty had two fits. It was immediately r^port^ 
*^ that a dangerous illness had seized the queen at Windsor ; and that 
during the consternation under it, the lord treasurer, who had held no 
correspondence with Lambeth for above two years, wrote a letter to 
the archbishop, giving an account of the dubious state of her nudes' 
ty^s health, and promising farther information as occasion should re- 
quire ; and that his grace returned an answer in writing, expressiiig 
his afiection and duly to the queen, and his prayers for horftillaiid 
perfect recovery, and his hopes that she might be soon able to retnra 
to London, for the better satisfaction of the minds of the people.** 
See " The Wisdom of looking backward, 1715," p. 326. The Er- 
aminer, on the 8th of January following, took up the matter in sufo- 
cular manner, by way of laughing at the whigs ; and heavily incensed 
that party, as appears by Abel Boyer^s account of it in the PoUtieal 
State. N, 
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\|;HAT this inquiry is made by a private person, and 
not by her majesty's attorney general; and that such no- 
torious offenders have met only with an expostulation, 
instead of ap indictment ; will at once be an everlasting 
proof of the lenity of the government, and of the unpro- 
voked and groundless barbarity of such a procee<ting. 
Amid the pious intercessions of her majesty's dutiful sub- 
jects at the throne of grace, for her health and recovery; 
that others of them should receive the news of her death 
with joy, and spread it with industiy, will hardly appear 
probable to any, except to those who have been witnesses 
of such vile practices, not only in her majesty's capital 
cify, but in several other places of the kingdom; not 
only near Charing-cross, but at some other market 
crosses : that their passion on such an occasion should 
(»:ove too unruly even for the caution demanded in the 
belief of news still uncertain, for the severity of the laws, 
and for the common decency that is due to the fall even 
of the greatest enemy : that not only those who were 
sharers of the common blessings of her mild government, 
but such as had been warmed by its kinder influences ; 
not only those who owed their honour, their riches, and 
other superfluities, but even the necessaries of life to her 
bounty , such as ate her bread, wore her raiment, and 
were protected under the shelter of her roof; should not 
be able for a moment to stifle their eager and impatient 

voir. VI. F 
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ingratitude : that this behaviour should not only appear 
in those vile and detestable places which are dedicated 
to faction and disorder ; but that it should infect her ma- 
jesty's palaces and chapels (where the accustomed devo- 
tion for her health and prosperity was derided :) these, I 
say, are facts that might demand a full proof, could I not 
appeal to their own consciences, and the incontestable 
evidence of credible persons. 

I will, for once, suppose some foreigner, unacquainted 
with our temper and affairs, to be distui'bed in bis walks 
by some of the revels at Charing-cross upon this occadoii, 
or by chance to stumble into a neighbouiing coffee-house : 
would not his curiosity prompt him to address himself to 
the company, after the following manner ? 

*' Gentlemen, though I am no Englishman, I rejoice 
as much at the fall of a tyrant as any of you. Surely 
this Queen Anne exceeded botli Nero and Caligula in 
acts of cruelty. May I beg you to relate to me some 
particulars ? As for you, gentlemen, who express such 
unusual joy, no doubt but there are at this time multi- 
tudes of your relations and friends in prison ; who were 
to be executed the next day, if this lucky accident had 
not prevented it." 

Give me leave to imagine some poor disconsolate 
honest gentleman, at the same time, accidentally among 
them, Urns answering this foreigner: '^Alas! sir, this 
good queen, whom they now report to be dead, during a 
reign of twelve years, never shed one drop of blood for 
any misdemeanors against herself.^' 

Fcr. Well, sir, allowing what you have said to be 
true ; may not the late administration have been render- 
ed, merciful by the indulgence of those entrusted witli the 
execution of the laws ; and yet, the queen, of whom we 
are speaking, have been in her own nature a wicked and 
cruel pei-sou ? 
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GenL Alas! sir, quite the coDtraiy; this exceOent 
queen was the greatest pattern of all princely and chris- 
tian virtues that ever adorned a throne ; just, patient, 
firm, devout, charitable, afiable, compassionate, the sin- 
eerest friend, the kindest mistress, the best wife! 

For. Perhaps she was of a different religion ; inclin- 
ed to popery, which has been for many years held in the 
utmost detestation in this country. 

Gent. Sir, this pious priDcess, as she was early edu- 
cated in the religion of her country ; so, amid a court 
corrupted both in principles and manners, she gave con • 
stant proofii of iier unshaken perseverance in it ; and, by 
her unblemished life, proved as great an ornament to 
die church of which she was a member, as she was a 
^ady professor of its doctrine, and constant frequenter 
<^ its devotions. To the protestant religion she sacrifi- 
ced her most tender interests. Wliere is that boasted pa- 
triot, who acted a more generous part for the good of his 
country in the most perilous times ? And, since Provi- 
dence set the crown upon her head, in what angle in- 
stance has she departed from those maxims ? 

For. I confess, then, I am at a loss to find out the 
cause of so great an exultation for the death of so ex- 
cellent a princess : but it has sometimes happened, by 
the connivance of good monarchs, that their people have 
been oppressed ; and that perhaps might be your case in 
the late reign. 

Gent. So much otherwise, that no annals can produce 
a reign freer from oppression. Our gracious queen 
" never acce[)ted the persons of the wicked, nor over- 
threw the righteous in judgment. Whose ox or whose 
ass did she take ? She was always ready to relieve, but 
never to oppress, the poor, the fatherless, and the afflict- 
ed. Her heart was not lifted up above her brethren ; 
nor did she turn aside from the commandment, to the 
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light or to the left." Her compassionate mind pitied 
even those countries which suffered by the power of her 
victorious amis. Where are the least effects of the pride 
and cruelty]of Clueen Anne to be discovered ? So impos- 
sible is it to brand her government with any instance of 
severity, that perhaps it may be more justly censured for 
excess of clemency ; a clemency, the continuance where- 
of had once brought her into the utmost distress, till that 
tender regard, which she had always shown for the liber- 
ties of h^r subjects, taught them in return to struggle as 
hard for the liberty of their sovereign; even for that 
common right of all mankind, the liberty of choosing her 
own servants. 

For. Give me leave to make another suppodtion. 
Princes sometimes turn liberality into profusion, squan- 
der their treasure, and impoverish their people. May 
nothing of this kind be laid to the charge of the deceas' 
ed queen? 

Gent. You cannot but have heard, tliat, when she came 
to the crown, she found a dangerous war prepared for 
her, in which it pleased God to bless her with unexpect- 
ed success. When the purposes seemed to be answered 
for wliich it was undertaken, she tliought fit to stop the 
vital streams of the blood and treasure of her people, and 
to put a period to a wai-, that now served only to grati- 
fy the covetousuess or ambition of those slie was confede- ^ 
rated witli, as well as the vast designs of a faction at 
home ; and, an ilh peace, to endeavour to settle such a 
commerce as might in some measure rcirabui*se her sub- 
jects of the vast treasure they liad expended. Alas! 
here is her crime ; touching those points she " is now 
called m question" by those gentlemen. As for her own 
expenses, I uisli they had reached as far as the necessa- 
ries and conveniences of life, whicli, some can testify-, 
gfie has often denied herself, that she might have to give 
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to those who were in want. If ever her liberality ex- 
ceeded its just bounds, it was to a set of men who would 
now use the riches they enjoy by her bounty, to insult 
her. Devotion and business were all the pleasures of 
her life : when she had any relaxation from the latter, it 
was only by some painful attack of the gout. The cares 
of government, no doubt, had prejudiced her constitu- 
tion : but monsters sure are they, that can rejoice for 
the loss of a life worn out in their own service. I hope 
you will have the goodness to believe there are but few 
of us who desen'e this infamous character. The bulk 
of her subjects, and many good christians besides in 
other parts of the world, are, no doubt, daily offering up 
their ardent prayers and vows for the preservation of so 
precious a life. 

Fcr. From what you have said, I readily condemn the 
unseasonable joy of those gentlemen : but mankind are 
governed by their interest. You Englishmen seldom 
disguise your passions. A monarch may have a thou- 
sand good qualities; but particular men, who do not feel 
the benign influence of them, may be tempted, perhaps, 
to wish for a change. 

Gent. Give me leave to -whisper you : That man of 
quality, whom you see in sifch an ecstacy, enjoys by 
her majesty's bounty one of the most advantageous pla- 
ces of the kingdom. — That other gentleman's coach, that 
stands there at the door, was bought with her majesty's 
money. — The laced coat, the hat and feather, that offi- 
cer wears, were purchased with her pay ; and you see her 
arms on his gorget. — This noble person's relations have 
been brought from the lowest degi-ee of gentlemen, and 
siufeited with riches and honoiu^, by her majesty ; so 
that she may truly complain, " She has nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against her." 
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For. Truly, sir, I am amazed at what you say ; zxA 
yet there appeai-s so much candour and confidence in 
your assertions, that I can hardly suspect the truth of 
them. I have travelled through many a desolate conii- 
try, and heard the groans of many an afflicted people, 
who would have thought themselves blessed, if the united 
virtues of this lady had been parcelled out among all 
their governors. Those virtues of princes that most da& 
zle the eyes of mankind, are often dearly paid for by 
their people, who are forced to purchase them a place in 
the annals of fame at the dear price of their blood and 
treasure: and I believe they would seldom find fanlt 
with them for being peaceably inclined. I am a stran- 
ger; and, in such a disorderly night as this, may meet 
with some affront: so must bid you farewell; hoping 
you will find this melancholy news contradicted. . 

I may appeal to any impartial reader, whether there 
is any thing forced or unnatural in this dialogue ; and 
then desire him to pass his judgment upon the proceed- 
ings of those who rejoiced at her death. But to return 
to my inquiry. 

The circumstances of Q^een Elizabeth much resemUe 
those of her preeeat majfiRty ; with this difference, thai 
Queen Elizabeth was forced upon many great and re- 
markable pieces of severity, firom which it has pleased 
God to free her present majesty ; I hope, as a particular 
blessing upon her reign, and indulgence to her merciful 
temper. Though there were many factions at that time 
both of the papists and puritans, to neither of which she 
gave much quarter, so that her very life was often con- 
spired against by many sets of villains among the papists; 
though she had no posterity to revenge her quarrels, but, 
on the contrary, her ministry had most reason to be afiraid 
of the vengeance of the successor ; yet she carried the 
respect and duty of her subjects with her even to the 
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grave. By the wise and close management of hemdnis- 

trj, h^ being sick of the smallpox at Hampton Court 

was omcealed from the people till she was almost welL 

Had ihey known it, it would have been the constant 

subject of their devotions, as every little diswder of her't 

was. Whether from the fear of punishment, a r^;ard to 

decency, love to their country, or the sense of their duty 

and allegiance which were not extinguished in those 

days; none of those multitudes, which had suflfered 

great bardslnps, durst mutter, or ever dreamed of dww^ 

ix^ the least malice or insolence to her, even in her M 

age, and the very last scene of her life: andyetshewasft 

true friend to peace, it beii^ her constant maxhn, ^ Thai 

it was more ^oiioos to prevent a war by wisdom, ffam 

to finidi it by victories.'' When die had a mind to break 

off in the middle of a snocessful war, in wfaidi she ww 

ei^aged i^ainst a more formidable power, and a nlDie 

hopeAd eandiikte Cdt untversal monardiy, than any dmt 

has since appeared; a war that was aianaged wtthoat 

the help of destructive bods, and large Hnesof EngHib 

tieasures to fiNreign states ; a war that was carried on 

whh the propor force ct the nation, vkE. thdr fleets 

and rather served to farl^gin great qoaotlties of bamoo^ 

than to cany it out : I tay^ ^liea she had a mind to 

makepeace, I do not hear that eveiy little retaOer of 

pontics presumed to tell her that It was not yet tinie fo 

lay down her arms ; that Spain was not yet soflidentljr 

reduced; that the balance (tf Europe was not perfectly 

settled. Indeed, her captain genoral for that war seeai- 

ed to reason at the council board with too much wanndi 

for die cootionaiioe of it ; but I do not hear that her lord 

treasurer was ^^pneed for advertldiig fain at that timev 

"^ that the blood^hhn^ man should not five half his 

days:" apropheqr but too tmly verified. When sbe 

icsolved io faring dolm die bau^ity ^iiit of that frctfl 
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man, I do not read Ikat many people soothed him in his 
ambitious projects; except his flatterers, BluDt and Cuffe, 
to whom he spoke these remai'kable words upon the scaf- 
fold, " Ask pardon of God and the queen ; for you were 
the persons that chiefly provoked me to this disloyalty.'* 
And happy had it been for him, had he hearkened to 
the lord keeper, who advised him to submit to the queen 
his sovereign, and to remember that passage of Seneca : 
" If the law punish one who is guilty; he must submit 
to justice : if one who is innocent, he must submit to for- 
tune." 

I do not find one single address from either House of 
Parliament, advising Queen Elizabeth to vest her captain 
general in the Low Countries with more power. Ou the 
contrary, it is recorded to her lasting honour, that she 
wrote to him, " to allay his aspirings ; that she admired 
how a man whom she had raised out of the dust should 
so contemptuously violate her commands ;" desiring the 
States to devest him of that absolute authority, to which 
she had set sucli bounds as he should not pass. 

When this prudent queen had demanded and obtained 
from the Dutch the town of Flushing, Castle of Rame- 
kins, and the isle of Brill, to be surrendered to her as 
cautionary for repayment x>f the sums she might expend 
in their service ; I do not And any Englishman at that 
time pleading the cause of the distressed provinces (which 
then indeed was allowed to be a proper style,) complain- 
ing of the narrowness of tlieir frontier, and remonstrating 
against this as a hard bargain ; nor do I remember that 
her successor was thanked by the nation for giving up 
those cautionary towns, which she thought as safe in her 
own hands as in tiio&e of the best of her allies.^' 

* This transaction U related very circumstantially ia HowcIf*i 
Letters, p. 32. N. 
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This excellent queen was sometimes, indeed, attad^ed 
irith pam{^lets: particularly by one, entitled ** The 
Gulf wherein England will be swallowed by the French 
Manage :" for which. Stubs* and Page (the one the 
author, the other tlie disperscr) lost each their right 
hand. And, to show that men in those days had both 
a sense of their duty and their guilt ; when Stubs had 
his right hand cut ofl^ he immediately uncovered his 
head with the other, and cried, '' God save the queen !*' 
I never read that, during the time of the execution, they 
were protected by a mob of chimney sweepers hired by 
their partisans. 

What cause shall we then asagn of this tumultuous 
and excessive joy of the party : their industry to ^read, 
and their eagerness to believe, what they so much wish- 
ed? Were all the glories and blesdngs of Clueen 
Anne's reign so soon to be forgotten ? Were their pro- 
testations of loyalty and affection nothing else but peti- 
tions for preferment ? or did they proceed only from the 
fear of Newgate and Tyburn ? Might not all her cares 
and labours that (in her ciraunstaoces) could have no 
other end but the welfare of her people, have deserved 
one pitying tear ? Could not even (allowing their own 
supposition) her mistaken zeal for restoring the peac« 
and commerce of her subjects, her tenderness to their 
exhausted purses, and her care to transmit their liberties 
safe to posterity, plead for one relenting thought ? Might 
not some regard have been paid to her personal virtue^ 

^ John Stub?, of Lancoln^s Inn, gent a most rigid puritan, author 
of " A Discovery of a gaping Golf for England by another Frendi 
Marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Baims, by letting her Majesty 
Qoeen Elizabeth see the Sin, &c. thereof;*' printed 1579, 8vo. See 
Cambden^s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, ander the year 1581. Wood 
eays, that Thomas Cartw right, the Coryphanu oi the puritans of his 
time, was supposed to have been conceraed in writing this pamphlet. 
K. 
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and to the rare example she has left behind her, of the 
constant practice of all cliristian duties amid the gran- 
deur and temptations of a court ? No ! All these 
things, it seems, were to be the subject of mirth, ridicule, 
and of the songs of drunkaids ; and the death of the 
noble, the pious, the fortunate Queen Anne, our coun- 
trywoman, flesh of our flesh, and bone of our bone, was 
to be celebrated as a festival of joy ! 

And is the death tlien of this excellent princess be* 
come so absolutely necessary at this time for the welfare 
of her people ? I should rather imagine, even allowing 
their fears and jealousies to be well founded, that some 
degrees of prudence, temper, and tenderness for their 
fellow-subjects, might induce them to reason after the 
following manner •. 

'^ That it is good to put an evil day far off; that none 
xan be more terrible than that which brings confusion, 
disorder, and perhaps a civil war ; that Providence may 
find a way to disappoint our fears. It is possible the 
spirit of faction may abate, and that even these formida^ 
ble enemies of the succession may vanish, or return to 
a sense of theu* duty and danger : that France may fall 
under the government of a minor, and have business 
enough at home : nay, it is possible, the pretender him- 
self may die before her present majesty : and, consider- 
ing the changeable condition of British affairs, it is not 
improbable that tlie whigs may recover tlieir credit both 
at court and in the country f and then to be sure all 
things must go well. Nay, who can tell but that the 
successors may think it their interest to be Kings of Bri- 
tain, rather than kings of the whigs ?" All or any one 
of those things are fully as probable as that the queen, 
lords, and commons, should agree to alter the present es- 
tablishment; and much more so than that her present 
majesty should devest herself of her crown and dignity 
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|n favoor of a popish successor. Let her live then; 
and kt us sdfl hope, that Pnmdence, wfaidi has hoooar- 
ed her to be the instnuneot at great blesBiogs as wdl to 
Europe as her own people, maj cootimie to do so stilL 
How short and obscure are the views of mankind, when 
th^ look into futuritj ! We are at least as often 
obliged to Providence for denjing^ as for grantii^ what 
we most earnestly desire. Out of respect to my eomi- 
tiy, I would fain beHeve the number of such miscreanta 
to be but few. What would aU the rest of the woild 
ihiiik of us else ? Would not they hxk upon us as the 
most ungrateful, foetkau^ fickle race of mortals under 
the sun? Histories are lull <^ (he dismal effiscts (tf the 
government of tyrannical princes^ and ct thdr fiital 
ends; and they are justly set up as beacom^ to won 
others ct the same rank from the rocks and shdveiL- 
whereon they have split. But are there no memoirB oif 
the undntifiilnesB of sulyjects, andthefotal consequenecai 
of their facdous and ungovernable tempers ? I am 
afraid, the general current of histoiy wfll inform us^ that 
^prannical princes have been more punctually obeyed 
dianthe good and the merdfoL Princes read Idstoij, 
as wdl as subjects. They are quick-sig^ited enough to 
make inferences to justify, what they are but too mudi 
inclined to, the undue exerdse of their power. '^Itlt 
not plain," say they, ^ that monarchs too often suliarfajr 
didr indulgence? that the rigorous exercise of power fa 
die only foundation of obeifienee ? To wiiat purpoi& 
then is it to court the frdladous breath ct the chaiigeable 
multitude ?^ I am afraid too many of than reason 9&a 
tins manner; and that die tytaxusy of bad princes is 
often founded upon the mdibehavionr (tf subjects to good 
ones. Let such, therefiMe, consider what misery their 
foctious and disobe^Bent temper may faring upon thdc 
posterity, not only from the direct influence and tende»- 

F 3 
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cy of ity but also by the appointment of divine Provi- 
dence. 

For shame, then, let us not veriiy the deecr^tion 
which the ambassador made of us ; who, being desired 
by his mastei* to give a character of the English natioii, 
as a full answer to his demand, presented him with a 
medal ; on the one side of which the English monarch 
was pictui-cd as a lion, and all his people about him like 
lambs ; and, on the reverse, the monarch like a lamb, 
and all the people like lions.* 

Let us proceed now to guess at the sourcfe of this un- 
seasonable exultation. I begin with the common cant of 
the whole party, the fear of a popish successor and po« 
pcry. The loss of the Duke of Gloucester, and the 
want of hopes of posterity from her present majesty, are 
misfortunes never enough to be lamented : but is it not 
a very ungenerous way of proceeding, instead of comr 
forting and supporting their prince under this calamUy, 
to insult and despise her for it ? to multiply their affronts 
and indignities, because she trants posterity, who might 
possibly revenge them ? May such ignoble and base 
sentiments be far from the thoughts of every true hearted 
Briton ! and may He, who has commanded us ^' not to- 
add alQiction to tlie afflicted," never avenge such inbu- 
mau and unjust dealings ! But still I am to seek how 
the fear of a popish successor should operate in joy Aht 
the death of a protestant possessor! This appears no 
less unaccountable than other pai-ts of their system of 
politics ; a sliort view of which seems to be this : 

That the protestant succession is in tlie utmost daogeiv 

That, in order to strengthen it, a bad understanding 
must be kept up between the successor and her present 



* We do not recollect to what ambassador tliis story is applicable'. 
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majesty, the mioistiy, and all wlio are vested 'with pow- 
er and authority in the nation. 

For this end, the success^ most be persuaded that 
tltose are his mortal enemies; and the ministry, on the 
other hand, must be told, that he is comii^ to hang thenL 
all up. 

That they hppe the ministry are firm friends to the 
pretender; that they ought to be so, haying no other 
game to play ; and that they should be sorry to find 
them otherwise inclined. 

Thai, at this moment, the queen is expirii^; and tlie 
guards gone down as far as Dover to meet the pretender. 
IVow rejoice, all true-hearted whigs. at the'happy pro^ 
pect of the glorious scene that discloses itself for Great 
Britain ! 

From these premises, I think, it will be very hard for 
the roost sagacious man alive to infer, which of thr^ 
tilings is most in favour with these gentlemen who are 
so transported; viz. whether the protestant successor, 
the pretender, or confusion ? I think, so far is plain, that 
either their suspicion of the danger of the protestant suc- 
ceision is counterfeit, or that they are for one of the 
o^her. And indeed what can one gather firom their mad 
and extravagant discourse, but that it is all grimace ? 
^' Popery is breaking in like a tinrrent. Mass will be 
quickly said in churches. Clergymen's wives are ta- 
king their last leave of their husbands," &c Good God f 
that eyer I should live to see the {nnotestant cause aban- 
doned by a queen (who has sacrificed for the sake of it 
what was perhaps dearer than her life) by the nobilify, 
clergy, and gentry, of the nation; and the sole defence of 
it left to Ridpatb, IHck Steele, and their associates, 
with the apostles of Toung -Man's cofiee-house ! Before 
I leave this head, I would desire these gentlemen, 
who are constantly making such malidous insinuations 
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against men of honour and probity, to remember, tbe 
oath of abjuration (what they so often quote, and vhat 
every honest man will keep) contains faith and true al- 
legiance to tlieir present sovereign, in as strong terms as 
the renunciation of the pretender; and that he, wboTio* 
lates the first part of the oath, gives but a small security 
for his observation of the latter, unless they think that 
which was last swallowed must be always uppermost 

Another cause of their joy upon the spreading of this 
false news is, their discontent at the peace. And in this 
indeed the queen has reason to rejoice, that has no ene- 
mies but such as are enemies to peace. But is not tbe 
hopes of a new war an admirable subject for joy, a mast 
endearing token of their love to the successor, and one 
of their n^w methods of keeping up his interest, to re- 
present him to the people as bringing over war in his 
train ! It is foreign to my present purpose to enter into a 
full discussion of this subject : but the quarrelling with 
the peace, because it is not exactly to our mind, seems 
as if one that had put out a great fire sliould be ^ed by 
the neighbourhood for some lost goods, or damaged 
houses; which happened, say they, by his making toa 
much haste. Let me advise them in general, not to dis- 
relish blessings because they may want some ingredients^ 
wiiich their extravagant and sickly appetites seem to 
demand : to leave some part of the government of the 
world to its Maker, and not to believe that he is confined ' 
to the narrow maxims of every whimsical politician ; not ' 
to think it impossible, that the same powers that have re- 
stored the balance of Europe, in opposition to so great a 
force, aie able to preserve it ; and tliat we have no reasoo' 
to be in such mighty dread of a nation now impoverish- 
ed and dispirited (and probably in the eve of a long mi- 
nority, with all the confusion that attends it) whom we 
have humbled in all its pomp and glor}\ 
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May I:p0e8ame to descend from those hi^ topics, and 
to suppose that the sublime and public ^irit of these pa- 
triots maj have a little alloy of a baser passioD ; and that 
self-interest had some share in this extraordinary festi- 
val ? Far be it from me to deny them the due use c^ so 
humane a passion ! Let the hopes of seeing better days 
produce a se^t satisfaction : but may they not be so af* 
feaed, without being brutal and barbarous ? They mi^ 
have enjoyed the pleasant proq>ect of the approaching 
favours of the new monarch, without insulting the ashes 
of the dead. May that reign be glorious and happy ! 
But I shall always believe, that insulting the memory of 
her present majesty will be understood as an ill comf^-^ 
ment to her successor. The fatal event of h^ deaths it 
is true, put an end to their allegiance : but not to the ob- 
ligations to decency and gratitude. I have heard that 
allegiance and protection are recifHrocal; but never that 
idl^ance and preferment were so. If this prindple be 
admitted, we need go no farther for the list of her majes- 
ty's good subjects, than Chamberlayne's ** Present State 
of Britain." But even in this particular the rejoicing 
party have of all mankind the least reason to complain, 
whose present insolence and pride are the creatures of 
her majesty's bounty and indulgence; who have no other 
^nevance, that I know of, than, when they have *^ taken 
our doak, that we will not give th^n our coat also."' 
And even under this nunistry, the opposite party, who* 
are loud in their con^ainta and reviling against it, may 
appear, upon a right computation, to have their quota c{ 
all Uie offices of the kingdom. Let them for ouee show 
their modesty, and not grudge the nation the little that 
18 left; and sioce they have ao great a share in posses* 
fiion, and think themselves sure of all in reversion, suf- 
fer tl^ poor tones to hold their part during the period of 
the queen's life. 
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There remains still anotlier cause, which I am afraid 
operates as strongly as lany of those already mentioned : 
it is a common observation, that the offended party of- 
ten foi^ves; but the offending party seldom. It is one 
of the corrupt sentiments of the heart of man, to hate one 
the more for having used them ill : and to wish those out 
of the way, who, we believe, ought in justice to revenge 
the injuries we have done them, I leave the application 
to themselves. 

Thus, I think, I have briefly enumerated the causes of 
their joy; viz. 

A prospect of a new foreign war. 

A fair chance for a civil war. 

The expectation of the monopoly of the government 

The hopes of having the tories all hanged : and, 

Their consciousness that they ought to be so them- 
selves. 

At the same time, far be it from me to charge all who 
are called by the name of whigs witli such viUanous in- 
clinations and designs ; among whom, I know there are 
many worthy and excellent persons. I would not wil- 
lingly be guilty of a breach of charity, which I could 
wish all parties were possessed of in a greater measure. 
I would have every body, wIk) is conscious of his guilt 
in any of the foremeutioned particulars, to reflect seri- 
ously upon what I have hinted at; both those who "' cur- 
sed the queen in their heart," and those who ^' cursed, 
her" in the open streets; but, of all others, their guilt is 
of the deepest die, who have personal obligations to her 
majesty. For my part, it was with the utmost detesta- 
tion that I obsei-ved some, who owed much to his late- 
majesty King William, treat his memory with scorn and 
indifference. Gratitude, as much despised and disused 
as it is, will ever continue to be a reputable virtue, as 
long as mankind live in society; nay, even if they should 
return to the woods. 
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The melancholj occasion of her majesty ^s sickness had 
this in GomnKHi irith other ill accidents ; that some ad- 
vantage coold be made of it, in discovering the impotent 
malice and factious purposes of some, who would other- 
wise have been more cautious in disguising their inclina- 
tions, till they believed they might discover them with 
safety, and thereby make a merit with the more aban- 
doned part of theur faction."^ God be thanked, her ma- 
jesty wants not those faithful subjects, who will defend 
both her person and reputation against the felonious at- 
tonpts of such impious wretches, and who would serve 
her in the last moments of her life with as much fidelity 
and lealy as if she had twenty sons and daughters to in- 
herit after her. Her times are in the hands of that Al- 
mighty Being whose minister she is, and in whom she 
comfortably puts her trust ; who will not shorten the pe- 
riod of her life one moment, for all the impatient curiodtj 
of those people who are daily inquiring, " When will she 
die?'' So long as they keep off their hands, let them wish 
as mndi as they think fit : and, when it shall please God 
to give her the h^ppy change of an earthly for a hea- 
venty opown, let this be written upon h(er tcmib : " That, 
in oompassi<Mi to the miseries of Europe, and the suffer- 
ings of her own subjects, after a bloody and expensive 
war, which had lasted twenty years, she concluded a 
peace : and, that she might transmit the liberties of her 
peapie safe to posterity, ^e disbanded her army : by 
which glorious achievement, she acquired the hatred of a 
faction, who were fond of war, that they might plunder 
their fellow subjects at pleasure ; and of an army, that 
they might do this with impunity.*' 

* It is a very reimriiable circnmstaiice that the public funds rose 
considerablj on the report of the queen^s death, and immediately 
flunk again on her recovery. Stocks rose in like manner when her 
m^esty^s decease actuaDy happened. See Mr. Ford*8 Letter of Ao* 
gueti, 1714. N. 
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T^ie original edition of this tract was become so exceedingly 8ca)Ke, 
that the present Editor in vain advertised i6r a copy of it in'tiolt of 
the public papers for many months, and obtained it at last by-fttiin- 
expected accident Though we have no positive evidence to aaeribe 
it to Swift, yet there are circumstances equal to decisive testimony. 
It is enumerated in the Examiner, among other pieces which were 
certainly written by him, and which are separatedfromthoseof other 
writers in a manner which appears intended to prevent their being 
confounded with the works of inferior authors. But here we must la> 
ment the interruption of the Journal to Stella, which, in several in- 
stances, has so decisively ascertained those pieces which we at first 
only conjectured to be Swift^s from their being classed in the above 
described manner. Not one tract, however, has been thus admitted, 
that bears not the internal marks of its author ; the few which ap. 
peared suspicious being still consigned to obscurity. Oor autinw went 
to Ireland in June 1713, to take possession of his deanery; bat re- 
turned to London in September : and it is certain that the following 
winter produced some of the most excellent pieces, both in prose uid 
verse, which are to be found in hb whole works. Since the precedmg 
jiote was written, the volume of the Dean^s Tracts, noticed in VoL 
IV. under ** Remarks on a Letter to the Seven Lords, &c.'* confirms 
the conjecture of this letter being the genuine production of the 
Pean. N, 
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Mr. Steek, ID his *" LeUcr to the Bailiff of Stock- 
bridge,^' has given us leave ^ to treat faim as we thiok 
fit, as he is our brotiier scribhiar; but not to attack him 
as an honest man,'' p. 40. That is to saj, he aUows as 
to be his critics, but not hisanswereri; and be is ahoge- 
ther in the rig^t, (or there is in his letter much to be 
criticised, and little to be answered. The situalioQ and 
importance of Dunkirk are pretty well known. Moot. 
Togi^e's memorial, published and handed about by^the 
wings, is allowed to be a veiy trifling paper : and as to 
the inmiediate demolishment of that town, Mr. Stede 
pretends to offer no other argument but the e^qiectadons 
of the people, which is a figurative speech, naming the 
tenth part for the whole; as Bradshaw told Kii^ Charies 
I. that the people of England expected justice against 
him. I have therefore entered very little into the sub- 
ject he preteads to treat ; ~but have considered his pam- 
phlet partly as a critic, and partly as a conunentator; 
which, I think, is ^ to treat him only as my brothei^ 
scribbler," according to the permtssiou he has graciously 
allowed me. 
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To the wwsUpful Mr. JOHN SNOW, BiOff^ 

Stockbridge* 



Sir, 

I Hate just been reading a twelvepenDy pamphlet 
about Ihmkirk, addressed to your wcnrship from one of 
your inteiided representatives; and I find severid pee- 
sages in it which want explanation, especially td'yte fat 
the country : for we in town have a way of talkibg^dlid 
writing, which is very little understood beyond the InUs 
of mortality. I have therefore made bold to send you 
here a second letter, by way of comment upon the former. 

In order to this, ^ Tou, Mr. Bailiff, and at the same 
time the whole borough," may please to take notice, that 
London writers often put titles to their papers and pam- 
phlets, which have little or no reference to the main de- 
sign of the work : so, for instance, you will observe hi 
reading, that the letter, called " The Importance of Dun- 
kirk," is wholly taken up in showing you the importance 
of Mr. Steele; wherein it. was indeed reasonable your 
borough should be informed, which had chosen him to 
represent them. 

I would therefore place the importance of this gentle- 
man before you, in a clearer light than he has given him- 
self the trouble to do ; without running into his early 
history, because I owe him no malice. 

Mr. Steele is author of two tolerable plays, or at least 
of the greatest pait of them ; which, added to the compa- 
ny he kept, and to the continual conversation and friend- 
ship of Mr. Addibon, has given him the character of a 
wit. To take the hf ii;ht of his learning, you arc to sup- 
pose a lad just fit for the university, and sent early firom 
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thence ioto the wide world, where he followed every 
way of 1^ that might least improve, or preserve, the 
rudimenU he had got He has no invention, nor is mas- 
ter of a tolorabie sty le ; his chief talent is humour, which 
he sometimes discovers both in writing and discourse ; 
for, after the first bottle, he is no disagreeable compa- 
nion. I never knew him taxed with ill nature, which has 
made me wonder bow ingratitude came to be his prevail- 
ing vice; and I am apt to think it proceeds more from 
some onacoountable sort of instinct, than premeditation. 
Being the most imprudent man alive, he never follows 
the advice of his friends; but is whoOj at the mercy of 
fools or knaves, or hurried away by his own caprice ; 
by which he has committed more absurdities, in econo- 
my, friendship, love, duty, good manuers, politks, re- 
ligion, aud writing, than ever feO to one man's eliare. 
He was aj^inted gazetteer bj Mr. Harley (then secre- 
tary of state) at the recommendation of Mr. Mayni^^* 
ing, with a salary of three hundred pounds; was a com- 
ndfisioner of stamped paper, oi equal profit; and had a 
pension of a hundred pounds fer ammm^ as a servant to 
the late Prince Geofge. 

This gentleman, whom I have now desonbed to you* 
began between four and five years ago ta publish a pa- 
per thrice a week, called The Tattler. It came out un- 
der the borrowed name of Isaac Bickent-tl^ and, by con- 
tribution of his ingenious friends, grew to have a great 
reputation, and was equally esteemed by both partiei^^. 
because it meddled with neither. But, some time after 
Sacheverell s tiial, when thii^ b^an to change their as- 
pect, Mr. Steele, whether by the coounaud of hb superi- 
ors, bis own Incon^taocj, or the absence of his assistants, 
would needs eorri^ his paper with politics; published 
one or two most virulent iibek, and chose for hk subfect 
even that individual Mr. Hariey, who had made him ga- 
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zetteer. But, bis finger and thumb not proyiiig stieng 
euougb to stop the general torrent, there irasjillnpivenal 
change made in the ministry ; and the two new BecretariMy 
not thinking it decent to Employ a man io their office^ 
who had acted so infamous a part, Mr. Steele, ta avoid be- 
ing discarded, thought fit to resign his place of gazetteer. 
Upon which occasion, I cannot forbear relating a paaiage 
"' to you, Mr. Bailiff, and the rest of the bcnrougfa,^ which 
discovers a very peculiar turn of thought in this gentle- 
man you have chosen to represent you. Wbeo- Ms> 
May n waring recommended him to the emplojineDt/flf 
gazetteer, Mr. Harley, out of an inclination to enooon^ 
men of parts, raised that office fi^m fifty pounds to thvfie 
hundi-ed pounds a year. Mr. Steele, according to foniy 
came to give his new patron thanks; but the secretaiy,) 
who would rather confer a hundred favtiUrs, than receive 
acknowledgments for one, said to him, in a most obligiDg 
manner, "Fray, sir, do not thank me; but thank JUbr* 
Maynwaring." Soon after Mr. Steele's quitting that 
employment, he complained to a gentleman in office, of 
the hai'dsliip put upon him in being forced to quit his 
place : that he knew Mr. Harley was the cause ; that he 
never had don^ Mr. Harley any injury, nor receiv^ 
any obligation from him. The gentleman, amazed at 
this discourse, put him in mind of those libels published 
in his Tattlers. Mr. Steele said, he was only the publisb- 
er, for they had been sent him by other hands. The gen- 
Iteman thinking this a very monstrous kind of excuse, asd 
not allowing it, Mr. Steele then said, " Well, I have libd- 
led him, and he has turned me out; and so we are 
equal." — But neither would this be granted: and he 
was asked whether tlie place of gazetteer were not an 
obligation ? " No," said he, " not from Mr. Harley; for, 
when I went to thank him, he forbad me, and said, I 
must only thank Mr. Maynwaring." 
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But I return, A&; Baili£^ to give you a farther ac- 
count of d& geotlemao's importance. In less, I think, 
than two years, the town and he grew weary of the Tat- 
tler : he waa silent for some months ; and then a daily 
paper came from him and his friends, under the name of 
Spectator, with good success : this being likewise drop- 
ped after a certain period, he has of late appeared under 
the style of Guardian, which he has now likewise quitted 
for that of Ei^liahman ; but, having chosen other assist- 
ance, or trusting more to himself his papers have been 
very coldly received, which has made him fly for relief 
to the never failing source of faction* 

In the beginning of August last, Mr. Steele writes a 
lettar to Nestor Ironside, Esq. and subscribes it with 
the name of "* English Tory." On the 7th, the said 
Ironnde publishes this letter in the Guardian. How 
diaU I explain this matter to you, Mr. Bailifl^ and your 
brethren of the batxigh ? Tou must know th^, that Mr^ 
Steele and Mr. Ironside are the same persons, because 
there is a great relation between Iron and Steel ; and 
English Tory and Mr. Steele are the same persons, bo- 
cause there is no relation at ail between Mr. Steele and 
an English Tory; so that, to render tins matter clear to 
the very meanest capacities, Mr. English T6iy, the very 
same person with Mr. Steele, writes a letter to Nestor 
Ironside, Es^ who is the same person with English 
T(Nry, who is the same person with Mr. Steele : and Mr, 
Ironade, who is the same person with English Toiy^^ 
publishes the letter written by English Tory, who is the 
same person with Mr. Steele, who is the same person 
with Mr. Ironside. This letter, written and published 
by these tfam geoUeniO], who are one of your repre- 
sentatives, cdfikplaffi|^-ef a [nrinted paper in French and 
English, lately handed about the town, and given gratis 

to passengers in the streets at noon day; the title wfaere- 
voL. VI. a 
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of is, ^'A most humble Address, or MemonaLpresented 
to her Majesty the Q,ueen of Great Britain, j^ the De- 
puty of the Magistrates of Dunkirk." This deputy, it 
seems, is called the Sieur Tugghe. Now, the remarks 
made upon this memorial by Mr. English Tory, in bis 
letter to Mr. Ironside, happening to provoke the Exami- 
ner and another pamphleteer, they both fell hard upon 
Mr. Steele, charging him with insolence and ingratitude 
toward the queen. But Mr. Steele, nothing dantited, 
writes a long letter ''to you, Mr. Bailifi^ and. at the 
same time to the whole borough," in his own vindica- 
tion. But, there being several difficult passages in tins 
letter, which may want clearing up, I here send you and 
the borough my annotation upon it. 

Mr. Steele, in order to display his importance to your 
borough, begins his letter by letting you know ^ he is no 
small roan," p. 1 ; because, in the pamphlets he has sent 
you down, you will "' find him spoken of more than once 
in print." It is indeed a great thing to be ''spoken of 
in print," and must needs make a mighty sound at Stock- 
bridge among the electors. However, if Mr. Steele has 
really sent you down all the pamphlets and papers print- 
ed since the dissolution, you will find he is not the only 
person of importance; I could instance Abel Roper, Mr» 
Marten the surgeon, Mr. John Moore the apothecary at 
the pestle and mortar, Sir William Read her majesty's 
oculist, and, of later name and fame, Mr. John Smith the 
Clbomcutter, with several others who are " spoken of moie 
than once in print." Then he. recommends to your pe- 
iiisal, and sends you a copy of, a printed paper given gr^ 
tis about the streets, which is the memorial of Monsieur 
Tugghe, above-mentioned, " Deputy of the magistrates of 
Dunkirk," to desire her majesty not to demolish the said 
town. He tells you how insolent a thing it is, that such 
a paper should be publicly dbtributcd, and he tells you 
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trne ; bat these iosolences are very frequent amoi^ the 
whigs. (SSr of their present topics for clamour is Dun- 
kirk : here is a memorial said to be presented to the 
queen by an obscure Frendunan; one of your party 
gets a copy, and immediately prints it by contributioo, 
and delivers it gratis to the people : which answers se- 
veral ends. First, It is meant to lay an odium on the 
ministry. Secondly, If the town be soon demolished, 
Mr. Steele and Ins faction have the merit; their aigu- 
ments and threatenings have frightened my lord trea- 
surer. Thirdly, If the demolishing should be farther 
defenred, the nation will be fully convinced of his lord- 
ship's intention to bring over the pretender. 

Let us turn over fourteen pages, which contain the 
memoiial itself and which is indeed as idle a one as ever 
I read ; we come now to Mr. Steele's lett^, under the 
name of Fjigltsh Tory, to Mr. Ironside. In the {»e&ce 
to this letter, p. 15, he has these wotds; "It is certain 
there is not^ much dai^r in delaying the demolitioo of 
Dunkirk during the life of his iN:e8ent most chrtstian ma- 
jesty, who is renowned for the most inviolable regard to 
treaties; but that pious prince is aged, ud in case of 
hb decease," &c This prefisbce is in the wmds of Mr. 
Ironside, a professed whig; and perhaps y4|| in the coon- 
tiy will wonder to hear a zealot d your own party, ce- 
lebrating the French king for his piety and his religious 
performance of treaties. For this, I can assure you, v ^ 
not spoken in jest, or to be understood by contrary.!^ 
There is a wonderful resemblance between that pAnce 
and the party of whigs among us. Is he for arbitrary 
government? So are they. Has he persecuted pro- 
testants? Sobave.tfae whigs. Did he attempt to re- 
store King Jfllnes sm ids pretendedsen? They did the 
same. Would he have Dunkirk surrendered to him ? 
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This 18 "what they desire. Does he call ^fips^ the 
Most Christian? The whigs assume the'^ime title, 
though their leaders denj christiamty. Does he break 
his promises ? Did thej ever keep theirs ? 

From die 16th to the 38th page, Mr. Steele's pam- 
phlet is taken up with a copy of his letter to Mr. Iron- 
side, the remarks of the Examiner and another author 
upon that letter : the hydrography of some French and 
English ports, and his answer to Mr. Tug^'s memo- 
rial. The bent of his discourse is, in appearance^ to 
show of what prodigious consequence to the -wdhtfci 
England the surrender of Dunkirk was^ Buthe»%^^Mr* 
Bailifi^ you must be carefid ; for all this is said in n^Ue- 
ry ; for you may easily remember, that when the town 
was first yielded to the queen, the whigs declare it was 
of no consequence at all, that the French could eaallj 
tepdr it after the demolition, or fortify another a few 
miles oi^ which would be of more advantage to them* 
So that what Mr. Steele tells you, of the prodigious be- 
nefit that will accrue to England by destroying this port, 
is only suited to present junctures and cuvumstvices. 
For, if Dunkirk should now be represented as insignift- 
cant as when it was first pu* into her majesty's hands, it 
would signi^'oothing whether it were demolished or not, 
and consequently one principal topic of clamour wookl 
fell to the ground. 
In Mr. Steele's answer to Monsieur Tngghe's aigiv 
^Snients against the demolishing of Dunkirk, I have not 
observed any thing that so much deserves your peeuUsr 
notice, as the great eloquence of your new member, and 
his wonderful faculty of varying his stylc^ whidi be 
calls ^ proceeding like a man of great graylhr and busi- 
pess," p. 31. He has ten arguments of Tiij|ib6*a to an- 
swer ; and because he will not go in the old beaten road^ 
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like a paymi of a parish, first, secondly, thirdly, &c. bis 
manner ifrfliis: 

In answer to the deor's first. 

As to the sieur's second. 

As to his third. 

As to the sieur's fourth. 

As to Mr. deputy's fifth. 

As to the sieur's sixth. 

As to this agent's seventh. 

As to the aeur's eight 

As to his ninth. 

As to the memorialist's tenth. 
You see every second expression is more or less dirtw- 
sified, to avoid the repetition of^ ** As to the sieur's*' te. 
and there is tlie tenth into the bargain. I could heartily 
wish Monsieur Tuggfae had been able to find ten aign- 
nients more, and thereby given Mr. Steele an opportuni- 
ty of showing the utmost variations our language would 
bear, in so momentous a trial. 

Mr. Steele tells you, *^ That having now done with hb 
foreign enemy. Monsieur Tngghe, he must face about to 
his domestic foes, who accuse him of ingratitude, and in- 
sultii^ his prince, while he is eating her. bread.'' 

To do him justice, he acquits himself ^pretty tolerm- 
bly of this last charge : for he assures you, he gave up 
bis stamped paper office, and penaon as gentleman usher 
before he wrote that letter to lnm«:elf in the Guardian^ 
so that he had already received his salary, and spent far 
money, and consequently the bread was eaten atleast a ' 
week before he would offer to insult his prince : ao that 
the folly of the Examiner's objecting ingratitude to hira 
upon thb ai&le, is manifest to all the worid. 

But, he tells you, he has quitted those employimks^ 
to render him more useful to his queen and country, in 
the station you have honoured lum with. That, no 
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doubt, was the principal motive ; however, t^idiall ren- 
ture to add some others. First, the Guaroffii * appre- 
hended it impossible, that tlie ministry would let him 
keep his place much longer, after the part he had acted 
for above two yeai-s past Secondly, Mr. Ironside said 
publicly, that he was ashamed to be obliged any longer 
to a pei-son (meaning the lord treasurer) whom he had 
used so ill : for, it seems, a man ought not to use hi|F^be^ 
nefactors ill above two years and a half. Thirdly, The 
Sicur Steele appeals for protection to you, Mr.- 
from others of your denomination, who would 
ried him somewhere else* if you had not relievcidf BSn, 
by your habeas corpus to St. Stephen's chapel. Fourth- 
ly, Mr. English Tory found, by calculating the life of a 
ministiy, that it has lasted above three years, and is near 
expiring ; be resolved, therefore, to " strip oflf the very 
garments spotted with the flesh," and be wholly regene- 
rate against the return of his old masters. 

In order to serve all these ends, your borough has ho- 
noured him (as he expresses it) with choosing him to re- 
present you in parliament ; and it must be owned, he has 
equally honoured you. Never was borough more ha|)- 
py in suitable representatives, than you are in Mr. 
Steele and his colleague ;* nor were ever representatives 
more happy in a suitable borough. 

When Mr. Steele talked of " laying before her ma- 
jesty's ministry, that the nation has a strict eye upon 
flieir behaviour with relation to Dunkirk," p. 39 ; did 
not you, Mr. BailiflT, and your brethren of the borough, 
presently imagine he had drawn upa sort of counter^roe- 
morial to tliat of Monsieur Tugghc, and presented it in 
form to my lord treasui*er, or a 8ec]*etary of state ? I 
am confident you did ; but this( comes by not under^ 

* Thomat Broderick, Esq^ Jf^ 
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standiog the town. You are to know then, that Mr. 
Steele ^l^lishes everj day a ^nny paper to be read in 
coffee-houses, and get him a little monej. This, bj a 
figure of speech, he calls, ^ laying things before the minis- 
tr}'," who seem at present a little too busy to regard 
such memorials ; and, I dare say, never saw his paper, 
unless he sent it by the penny post. 

Well, but he tells you, ^ he cannot offer against the 
Examiner and his other adversary, reason and ailment, 
without appearing void of both," ibid. What a singu- 
Isr situation of the nund is this ! How glad should I 
be to hear a man "" offer reasons and argument, and yet 
at the same time appear void of both !" But thb wliole 
paragraph is of a peculiar strain ; the consequences so 
just and natiural, and such a propriety in thinking, ai 
few authors ever arrive at ^ Since ii has been the 
fashion to run down men of much greater consequence 
than I am, I wiii not bear the accusation," ibid. This, 
I suppose. Is, ^^ to offer reasons and arguments, and yet 
aj^ar void of both." And ui Uie next lines; " These 
writers shaJl treat me as they think fit, as I am their 
brother-scribbler; but I sliall not be so unconcerned 
when they attack me as an honest man," p. 40. And 
how does he defend himself ? ^ I shqjljlieigfore inform 
them, that it is not in the power of a private man, to 
hurt the prerc^ative," ^c Well ; I shall treat him 
only as a brother-scribbler ; and I guess he will hardly 
be attacked as an honest man : but, if his meaning be, 
that his honesty ought not to be attacked, because he 
'' has no power to hurt the honour and prerogative of 
the (Town without being punished ;" he will make an ad- 
mirable reasoner in the house of commons. 

But all this wise aigumentation was introduced only 
to close the paragraph, by hauling in a fact which he 
relates to you and yoiu* borough, in order to quiet the 
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■■* 
mindfl of the people, aod ezprees his Aity aa^TiUita(l)> 
to tbe queen. Tbe fact is this; " iiiat be|g^)e8ty'« 
hwiour is Id danger of being loat, by ber minMen tole- 
rating vIlIalBS without coDBcienc« to abiue the greatest 
imtnuDente of booour and gloiy to our tmiatryt tbe 
most wise and ftithiul maDBgera, and tbe meet pioua, 
disiiitereBted, geoemiB, amlsetMenj^iig patiintE;" and 
the ioetancee he produces we, tbe Duke of Mnrlborougb, 
the late Earl o( Oodolphin, wd about ttio thirds of the 

Mr. Bsihff, I canuot debate this matter at length, 
vitfaoul putting you, and the rest of my countrymen, 
who will be at tbe expense, to sixpence charge extraor- 
diaary. Tbe duke and earl were both removed from 
their employmeDts ; and I hope you have too great ■ m- 
spect for the queen, to think it was done for notblngk 
The former was at the bead of many great actions; am) 
he has received plentiful oblationB of praise and profit : 
yet, having read all that ever was objected against him 
\iy the Kiaminer, I will undertake to prove evoy 
syllable of it true, particularly that ftmous attempt to 
be general for life. Tbe Earl of Godolpbin is Aemd, 
and bis fauUs may sojourn with him in the grave, HI) 
some hiatorian shall think fit to revive part of tJiem, for 
instruction and warning to posterity. But it grieved 
roe to the soul, to see go many good epithets bestowed by 
Mr. Steele iipoo the Uabops : nothing has done more 
hurt to that sacred order for sonte years past, than to 
bear aone prelates extolled by whigs, dissenters, repnb- 
licaH, iocinians, and, in short, by all who are enemlea to 
ejHBCf^acy. God, fai his mercy, for ever keep our pre* 
latea fima deserving the praises nf such pan^yrista I 

Mr. Steele is discontented that tbe ministry hare not 
" called tbe Examiner to account, as well as tbe Flyiog- 
PosL" I will iafonn yon, Mr. Bsililg bov that matter 
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stands. Xbe aathor of the Fljripg-Poit has thrice • 
week, fioMbove two yean together, published the moti 
impudeirtJ€flectioDs upon all the preaent ministry, upon 
all their proceediugs, and upou the whole body of torka. 
The Examiner, on the other nde, writing in defence of 
those whom her majesty employs in her greatest affaire, 
and of the cause they are engaged in, has always borne 
hard vpoa the whigs, and now and then upon some of 
their lendob If ow, sir, we reckon here, that suppoong 
the ftanm, oa both sides to be of equal intrinac worfli, 
ttli^j^nve knindent, immoral^ and criminal, to reflect od 
a BB^otkyte power, than a minority out of power. Put 
the caM^ that an odd rascalfy tory in your borough 
^HHiId presume to abuse your wonhip, who, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Steele, are first minister, and the migoritj 
of your brethren, for sending two such whig repreaenta- 
tives up to parliament ; and on the other side, tint ao ^ 
honest whig should stand in your defence, and fall foul €0 
the tiHries; would you equally resent the proceedings of 
both, and let your fiiend and enemy sit in the stocks to^* 
gether? Hearken to another case, Mr. Bailiff; suppoae 
your worship, during your annual administration, should 
happen to be kicked and cuflfed by a parcel of tories ; 
would not the circumstance of your befaig a magistrate 
make the crime the greater, than if the Uke insults were 
committed on an ordinary toiy shopkeeper, by a com- 
pany of honest whigs ? What bailiff would venture to 
arrest Mr. Steele, now he has the honour to be your ro^ 
{oesentative ? and what bailiff ever scrupled it beAiie ? 
You must know, sir, that we have several wafllieve 
of abusing one another, without incurring the danger of 
the law. First, we are careful never to print a man^ 
name out at lei^gth ; but, as I doi, that at Mr. St — Id :^ 

* Thus, in the fint edhioo, the nanc was conitantly contracted. 
N. 
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60 that, although every body alive knows vhjjpI-meaD, 
the plaintiff can have no redress in anycouqEBfjustice^ 
Secondly, by putting cases ;^ tliirdly, by insinuatioDs ; 
fourthly, by celebrating the actious of others, who acted 
directly contrary to the persons we would reflect on ; 
fifthly, by nicknames, either commonly known or stamp- 
ed for the purpose, which every body can tell . how ta 
apply. Without going on farther, it will be eooMf^ to 
inform you, that by some of the ways I have aheady 
mentioned, Mr. Steele gives you to understand^ Ai 
queen's honour is blasted by the actions of henin 
ministers ; that ^ her prerogative la disgraced by 
ting a dozen peers, who, by their votes, turned a point 
upon which your all depended ; that these ministers made 
the queen lay down her conquering arms, and deUver 
herself up to be vanquished ; that they made her n^jes- 
ty betray her allies, by ordering her army to face aboat^ 
and leave them in the mmnent of distress; that the pre* 
sent ministers are men of poor and narrow conceptions, 
self-interested, and without benevolence to maiikiad» 
and were brought into her majesty's favour for the ttis 
of the nation : and only think what they may do^ BQit 
what they ought to do," p. 43. This is the character 
given by Mr. Steele of those persous whom her majesty 
has thought fit to place in the highest stations of the 
kingdom, and to trust with the management of her most 
weighty affairs : and this is the gentleman who cries out,, 
•* Where is honour ? where is government ? where is 
prerogative?*' p. 40; because the Examiner has aome-^ 
times dealt freely with those whom the queen has thought 
fit to discard, and the parliament to censure. 

But Mr. Steele thinks it highly dangerous to the 
prince, ^' that any man should be hindered from offering 
Ids thoughts upon public affairs ;" and resolves to do it» 
^though with the loss of her majesty's ftivour," p. 45^ 
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If a cleayman offisrs to [H-each obedience to the higher 
powenj^lM proves it by Scripture ; Mr. Steele and his 
fraternity immediately cry out, ^ What have parsons to 
do with politics ?" I ask, what shadow of a pretence 
has he to offer his crude thoughts in matters of state ? 
to print and publish them ? ^ to lay them before the 
queen and ministry ?" and to reprove both for malead- 
ministration ? How did h« acquire these abilities of 
directing in the councils of princes ? Was it from jnift- 
Uskmg Tattlers and spectators, and writing now -ttid 
Aen a Guardian ? was it from his being a soldier, akhe- 
mist,* gazetteer, commiaBioner of stamped papers, or gen- 
tleman usher ? No ; but he insists it is every man's 
right to find fault with the administration in print, 
whenever they please : and therefore you, Mr. Bailifl^ 
and as many of your brethren in the borough as can 
write and read, may publish pamphlets, and ^ lay them 
before the queen and ministry," to show your utter dis- 
like of all their {Npoceedings ; and for this reason, be- 
cause you can certainly see and apprehend, with your 
own eyes and undemanding, those dangers wiiich the 
ministen do not. 

One thing I am extremdy concerned about, that Mr, 
Steele resolves, as he tells you, p. 4^ when he comes in- 
to the house, ^ to follow no leaders, but vote according 
to the dictates of lus conscience." He must, at that rate, 
be a very useless member to his party, unless hk con- 
science be already cut out and shaped f<nr their service, 
which I am ready to believe it is, if I may have leave to 
judge from the whole tenour of his life. I would only 

^ Sir Ridiard Steele was one of tiie last emineiit men idto entBT' 
tained bopes of beiqg succeoful in tbe }:ur«uit of the Philoeopher'9 
stooe. His laboratory (as I have been assured hy the late Geofge 
Steeveos, esq.) was at Poplar, a >'ill^;e near London ; and a now 
verted into a garden-houde. If^ 

c 3 
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60 that, although every body alive knows whom I meao, 
the plaintiff can have no redress in anycour^ln justice^ 
Secondly, by putting cases ;^ tliirdly, by insinuations; 
fourthly, by celebrating the actions of others, who acted 
directly contrary to the persons we would reflect on ; 
fifthly, by nicknames, either commonly known or stamp- 
ed for the purpose, which every body can tell how to 
apply. Without going on farther, it will be enough to 
inform you, that by some of the ways I have already 
mentioned, Mr. Steele gives you to understand, that the 
queen's honour is blasted by the actions of hsx.f]p0i6t 
ministers ; that " her prerogative is disgraced by crea- 
ting a dozen peers, who, by their votes, turned a point 
upon which your all depended ; that these ministers made 
the queen lay down her conquering arms, and deliver 
herself up to be vanquished; that they made her majes- 
ty betray her allies, by ordenng her army to face abont^ 
and leave them in the mcunent (^ distress; that the pre- 
sent ministers are men of poor and narrow conceptions, 
self-interested, and without benevolence to mankind^ 
and were brought into her majesty's ^eivour for the sins 
of the nation : and only think what they may do, not 
what they ought to do," p. 43. This is the character 
given by Mr. Steele of those persons whom her majesty 
has thought fit to place iii the highest stations of the 
kingdom, and to trust with the management of her most 
weif^ty affairs : and this is the gentleman who cries out» 
^ Where is honour ? where is government ? where is 
prerogative ?** p. 40 ; because the Examiner has some- 
timet dealt freely with those whom the queen has thought 
fit to discard, and the parliament to censure. 

But Mr. Steele thinks it highly dangerous to the 
prince, " that any man should be hindered from offering 
Ids thoughts upon public affairs ;" and resolves to do it» 
^though with the loss of her majesty's fieivour," p. 45.. 
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^^ ^ cj^ByiDi^ aflfers to preach obedience to the higher 
powenj^lpri proves it by Scripture ; Mr. Steele and his 
iratemity immediately cry out, ^' Wliat have parsons to 
do with politics ?'' I ask, vrliat shadow of a pretence 
has he to offer his crude thoughts in matters of state ? 
to print and publish them ? '^ to lay them before the 
queen and ministry ?" and to reprove both for malead- 
ministration? How did h% acquire these abilities of 
directing in the councils of princes ? Was it from pylh 
Uskhig Tattlers and Spectators, and writing now 'ftod 
tbien a Guardian ? was it from his being a soldier, alche- 
mist,* gazetteer, commissioner of stamped papers, or gen- 
tleman usher ? No ; but he insists it is every man's 
right to find fault with the administration in print, 
whenever they please : and therefore you, Mr. Bailifl^ 
and as many of your brethren in the borough as can 
write and read, may publish pamf^lets, and ^ lay them 
before the queen and ministry,^ to show your utter dis- 
like of all their proceedings ; and fw this reason, be- 
cause you can certainly see and apprehend^ with your 
own eyes and undeiatanding, those dangers wliich the 
ministers do not 

One thing I am extremely coocemed about, that Mr* 
Steele resolves, as he tells you, p. 40, when he comes in* 
to the house, ^ to follow no leaders, but vote according 
to the dictates of his conscience." He must, at that rate, 
be a very useless member to his party, unless hit con- 
science be already cut out and shaped for their service, 
which I am ready to believe it is, if I may have leave to 
judge from the whole tenour of his life. I would only 



* Sir Bichard Steele was one of tiie last emineDt men wbo enter- 
taiaed hopes of haag succeggful in the pursuit of the Philoeopher'ff 
flloDe. His laboratory (as I have been assured by the late Oeorger 
Steevens, esq.) was at Poplar, a village near Londoii ; and U now OOD- 
▼erted into a garden-hoiue. N^ 
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have his friends be cautious^ not to reviurd him too libe^ 
lallj : for, as it Vfss said of CraDiner, *' Do dw archbi- 
shop an ill turn, and he is your friend for ever/' So I 
do affirm of your member, "* Do Mr. Steele a good tunir 
and he is your enemy for ever." 

I had like to let slip a very trivial matter which I 
should be sorry to have done. In reading this pamphlet, 
I observed several mistakes, but knew not whether to 
faqjute tliem to the author or printer; till, turning to the 
eoSfl found there was only one erratum, thus set dowiv 
^ Pag. 45, line 28, for admonxdan read (ubm 't i Hmad ^ 
This (to imitate Mr. Steele's propriety of speedi) is a 
very old practice among new writers, to make a wiUul 
mistake, and then put it down as an erratum. The 
word is brought in upon this occasion, to convince all 
the world that he was not guilty of ingradtude^ by re- 
flecting on the queen iriben he was actually JMider lakh 
ry» as the Examiner affirms; he assures you, he " had 
resigned and devested himself of aU, before he would 
presume to write any thing which was so apparently an 
▲BXONiTioK* to those employed in her majesty's ser- 
vice." In case the Examiner should find fault with this 
wmrd, he might appeal to the erratum; and having foF> 
merly been gazetteer, he conceived he might very safe- 
ly venture to advertise. 

You are to understand, Mr. BaiM, that in the great 
rebeHion against King Charles I. there was a distinction 
found out between the personal and political capacity of 
the prince; by the help of wUch, those rebels profest- 
ed to fight for the kh^ while the great guns were dis- 
charging against Charles Stuart. After the same mai>> 
nqr, Mr. Sleele distinguishes between the personal and 
prerogative. He does not care to trust this 



« Mr. Stnk altersd Uiii word in hit iteoBd cOitioii. V. 
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jtweX ^ to the vll^ and pleasure, and pasBioi], of faernm- 
jeslj," pMS. If I am not mistakeo, the crown jeweb 
cannot be alienated by the prince; but I always thouglit 
the prince could wear them during bn rei^ else they 
had as good be in the hands of the subject : so, I con- 
ceive, her majesty may and ought to wear the preroga- 
tive; that it 18 hers during life ; and she ought to be so 
much the more careful, neither to soil nor dimini^ it, 
for that Tcry reason, because it is by law unalienable* 
But what must we do with this prerogative, acconfing'lb 
the notion of Mr. Steele ? It nmst not be trusted wMi 
the ipieeo, because Providenoe has given her will, plea- 
sure, and passion. Her mioisterB must not act by the au- 
thority of it; for then Mr. Steele will cry out, ''What? 
Are majesty and ministry consolkhted ? and must there 
be no disttnction between the one and the other ?^ p. 40. 
He tells yoo, p. 48,^ The prerogative attends the crown;" \ti: ^ 
and therefore, I suppose, must He in the Tower, to be 
shown for twel vepence ; but never produced, except at m 
coronation, or passing an act. ** Well, but," says he, 
'*' a whole ministry mmy be impeached and condemned 
fay the house of commons,^ without the prince's suffering 
by it." And wliat follows? Why, therefore, a single 
bttigess of Stockbridge, before he gets into the house, '^ 
may at any time revile a whole ministry in print, before 
he knows whether they are guilty of any one neglect of 
duty, or breach of trust ! 

I am willing to join issue with Mr. Steele in one par^ 
ticnlar; winch perhaps may give yon some divcraon. 
He is taxed, by the Examiner and others, for an insolent 
expression, that the British nation expects the imme^ 
ate demotition of Dunkirk. He says, the wwd xxfict 
was meant to the niiristry, and not to the queen ; ^ bat* 
that, however, for argument sake, he will suppose tboae 
words were addressed immediate to the queen." Let 
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me then likewise, for argument sake^ duppose a very ri- 
diculous thingj that Mr. Steele were admitted!^ her ma- 
jesty's sacred person, to tell his own stoiy, with his let- 
ter to you, Mr. BailijOT, in his hand, to have recourse to 
upon occasion. I think his speech must be in these 
terms: 

" MADAM, 

^' I Richai'd Steele, publisher of the Tattler and Spec- 
tator, late gazetteer, commissioner of stamped papers, 
■oipd pensioner to your majesty, now bui^ess elect of 
Stockbrldge, do see and apprehend, with my awn eyes 
and understanding, the imminent danger that attends 
the delay of the demolition of Dunkirk, which I believe 
your ministers, whose greater concern it is^ do not ; for, 
madam, the thing is not done ; my lord treasurer and 
Lord Bolingbroke, my fellow subjects, undjor whose im- 

.. j^V mediate direction it is, are careless, and overlook it, or 
* " something worse ; I mean, they design to sell it to France, 
cnr make use of it to bring in the pretender. This is 
clear, from their suffering Mr. Tugghe's memorial to be 
published without punishing the printer. Your majesty 
has told us, that the equivalent for Dunkirk is ahready 
in the French king's hand ; therefore all obstacles are 

M removed on the part of France : and I, though a mean 
fellow, give your majesty to understand, in the best me- 
thod I can take, and from the sincerity of my grateful 
henrt, that the British nation expects the immediate de- 
molition of Dunkirk ; as you hope to preserve your per- 
son, crown, and dignity, and the safety and welfare of 
the people committed to your charge*" 

I have contracted such a habit of treating princes fa- 
miliarly, by reading the pamphlets of Mr. Steele and 
. his fellows, that I am tempted to suppose her majesty's 
toswer to this speech might be as follows : 
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^ Mr. KduaniSUdc, iaU gasiOMr, ix. 

^ I doVtt conceive that any of vour titles empower jou 
to be 1117 cUrcctor, or to report to me the expectatioos of 
my peof^ I know their expectatioos beuer than joa ; 
tber love me, and will trust me. My miiiifters were of 
mv own free choke ; I have found them wise and iaith- 
,fiiJ : and whoever calls them fools or knaves, ^^esisus in- 
dLrectly an afiront to myself. I am under no oUigatioo 
to denolidi Dunkirk, but to tlie most christian kiu^; if 
you come heie as an orator from that prince to d uiifcd 
it in bis inme» where are yoiu- powers? If not let it aaf- 
fioe you to know, that I have my reasons for deferring 
it ; and that the clamoars of a fiatctioo shall not be a mlf^ 
by which I or my servants are to proceed." 

Mr. Steele tells you, ^ his odverEaries are so unjort, 
they wifl9||( take the least noticeof what led him into the 
necessity ^ writing his letter to the Guardian.** And 
iiow is it pofidUe, any mortal should know all hjsnprcMJ 
ties ? V^Im can guess whether this necessity were in- 
poKd on him by his fuperiors, or I7 the itch of party, 
or by the mere want of other matter to fiunisfa out a 
Guardian? 

But Mr. Steele "* has had a liberal educatioii, and 
knows the world as well as the ministiy does, and wHl jMj 
therefore speak on, whether he offends them or no, and 
though their clothes be ever so new ; when he thinks ids 
queen and country is (<Hr, as a grammarian would exprem 
it, are) ill-treated,*^ p. 50» 

It would be good to hear Mr. Steele explain faimadf 
upon thb phrase d* " knowing the world ;** because it is 
a scioice which maintains abiuidance of |Nfi^enderB» 
Every idle you^g rake, who luderstands how to pick 
up a wench, or Inik a hackney coachman, or can call 
the players by their names, and is acquainted with five 
«- six liMXs in the clMicolat€4iQ08e will needs pass fir a 
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man that ^ knows the world.'' In the like manner Mr. 
Steele, who, from some few sprinklings of nidimental 
literature, proceeded a gentleman of the horse guards, 
thence by several degrees|to be an ensign and an alche- 
mist, where he was wholly conversant with the lower part 
of mankind, thinks he. ^ knows the world" as well as the 
prime minister ; and, upon the strength of that knowledge, 
will needs direct her majesty in the weightiest matters (^ 
government. 

Und now, Mr. Bailifl^ give me leave to inform yon 
that this long letter of Mr. Steele, filled with quotations 
and a clutter about Dunkirk, was wholly written for the 
sake of the six last pages, taken up in vindicating him- 
self directly, and viHfying the queen and ministry bj 
innuendoes. He apprehends, that *^some r^iresentao 
tions have been given of him in your toiwiB^ ms, that 

y'j^ a man of so small a fortune as he must have aeciet view* 
or supports, which could move him to leave his employ- 
ments, &c." p. 56. He answers, by owning ^ he has in- 
deed very particular views ; for he is animated in Us 
conduct by justice and truth, and benevolence to man- 
kind," p. 57. He has given up his employments, be- 
cause ^ he values no advantages above the conveniences 

^ of life, but as they tend to the service of the public." It 
seems, he could not " serve the puUic" as a pensioner, or 
commissioner of stamped paper; and therefrae gave them 
up, to sit in parliament, ^ out of charity to his country, and 
to contend for liberty," p. 58. He has transcribed the 
common places of some cantii^ moralist de amtempiu 
wunMy etfitga seeuH; and would put them upon you as 
rules derived from his own practice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reformation, 
which I believe can hardly be matched in history, or 
legend. And Mr. Steele, not unaware how slow the 
woild was of belief has thou^ fit to anticipate all ob- 
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jections; be fonesees that ^prostituted pens will enler- 
tain a piUlt^Kl^^r to such Fefimnalioiis with a redtal of hiB 
owD &uhs aod infinnities ; \mt he j^ prepared for such 
usage, and gives himself up to ail i]aine[e» authon^ to be 
treated .as they please," p. 59. 

It is certaio, Mr. Bailifl^ that no mao breathing cao 
pretend to have arrived at such a sublime pitch of vir- 
tue, as Mr. Steele, without some tendency in the wm^d 
to suspend at least their belief of the fact, till time and 
observation shall determine. But, I hope, few writen 
will be 80 prostitute as to trouble themselves with ^ the- 
fitultfl and infirmities^ of Mr. Steele's past life, with what 
he somewhere eke calls ^ the sins of his youth,"* and in 
<Mie of his late papers, confesses lo have been numerous 
enough. A shifting scambling toene of youth, attended 
with pover^ and ill company, may put a man of no ill 
indinatioiia upon many extravagancies, which, as soob 
as they are left off, are easily pardoned and forgotten. 
Besides, I think, popish writers tell us, that the greatest 
unnen make the greatest saints; but so veiy quick m 
sanotification, and caiiied to so prodigious a height, will 
be apt to rouse the suspicion of infidels^ especially when 
they consider that this pretence of his to so romantic a 
virtue, is only advanced by way of solution to that diffi- 
cult problem, '^ Why he has ghreo up his employments?'' 
And according to the new philosophy, th^ will endea- 
vour to solve it by some easier and shorter way. For 
example, the question is put. Why Mr. Steele gives up 
his employment and pension at this .puicture ? I must 
here repeat, with some enlargement what I said before 
on this head. These unbelieving gentlemen will an- 
swer, 

first That a new conmiisBion was every day exped^ 
ed for the stamped pi^cr, and he knew his name wouhl 



** See tbtf Gaardian, No. 69, 
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be left out; and therefore his resignation would be an 
appearance of virtue cheaply bought. 

Secondly. He dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner of 
security. 

Thirdly. Being a person of great sagacity, he has 
some foresight of a change, from the usual age of a mi- 
nistry, which is now almost expired : from the little mis- 
understandings that have been reported sometimes to 
happen among the men in power; from the bill of com- 
merce being rejected, and from some horrible expecta- 
tions, wherewith his party have been deceiving them- 
selves and their friends abroad for about two years 
past. 

Foui-thly. He hopes to come mto all the perquisites of 
his predecessor Rldpath, and be the prindpal writer of 
" ^ his faction, where every thing is printed by subscription, 
which will amply make up the loss of his place. 

Bat it may be still demanded, why he affects those ex- 
alted strains of piety and resignation? To this I answer, 
with great probability, that he has resumed his old pur- 
suits after the philosopher's stone, toward which it is held 
by all adepts for a most essential ingredient, that a man 
o. must seek it merely for the glory of God, and without 
the least desire of being rich. 

Mr. Steele is angry, p. 60, that some of our friends 
have been reflected on in a pamphlet, because they left 
us in a point of the greatest consequence ; and upon that 
account, he runs into their panegyric, against his con- 
science, and the interest of his cause, without consider- 
ing that those gentlemen have reverted to us again. 
The case is thus : he never would have praised them if 
they had remained firm, nor sliould we have railed at 
them. The one is full as honest, and as natural as the 
other. However, Mr. Steele hopes (I beg you, Mr. 
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Bailifl^ to observe the consequence) that notwithstanding 
this pamphlet's reflecting on some tories who opposed 
the treaty of commerce, "- the ministry will see Dunkirk 
eflfectuallj demolished." 

Mr. Steele says something in commendation of the 
queen ; but stops short, and tells you (if I take his mean- 
ing right) '^ that he shall leave what he has to say on this 
topic, till he and her majesty are both dead," p. 61. 
Thus, he defers his praises, as he does his debts, after 
the manner of the druids, to be paid in another world. 
If I have ill interpreted him, it is his own fault, for stu- 
dying cadence instead of propriety, and filling up niches 
with words before he has adjusted his conceptions to 
them. One part of the queen's character is tliis, " that 
all the hours of her life are (Hvided between tlie exer- 
cises of de?otion, and taking minutes of the sublime af- 
fairs of her government" Now, if the business of Dun- 
kirk be one of the ^ sublime affairs of her majesty's go- 
vernment," I think we ought to be at ease ; or else she 
*^ tikes her minutes" to little purpose. No, says Mr. 
Steele, the queen is a lady ; and unless a prince will 
now and then get drunk with his ministers, ^ he cannot 
learn their interests or humours," p. 61 ; but, this being 
by no means proper for a lady, she can know nothing but 
what they think fit to tell her when they are sober. And 
therefore " all the fellow subjects" of these ministers 
must watch their motions, and " be very solicitous for 
■ what passes beyond the ordinary rules of government ;" 
ibid. For while we are foolishly " relying upon her 
majesty's virtues," these ministers are •* taking the ad- 
vantage of increasing the power of France." 

There is a very good maxim, I think it is neither 
whig nor tory, " that the prince can do no wrong;" 
which, I doubt, is often applied to veiy ill purposes. A 
monaixh of Britain 19 pleased to create a dozen pem, 
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fiU[id to make a peace ; both these actions are (for In- 
stance) within the undisputed prerogative of the crown, 
and are to be reputed, and submitted to, as the actions 
of the prince : but, as a King of England is suppoied 
to be guided, in matters of such importance, hy the tdr 
▼ice of those he employs in his councils; whenever a 
parliament thinks fit to complain of such proceedings, as 
a public grievance, then this maxim takes place, that 
the prince can do no wrong, and the advisers are called 
4o account. But shall this empower such an individual 
as Mr. Steele, in his tattling or pamphleteering capacity, 
to fix " the ordinary rules of government,'' or to affirm 
that her ministers, upon the security of her majesty's 
goodness, are labouriog^^ tor the grandeur of France ?" 
What ordinary nile of government is transgressed by the 
queen's delaying the demolition of Dunkirk? or what 
addition is thereby made to the grandeur of France? 
Every tailor in your corporation is as much a felloW sub- 
ject as Mr. Steele: and do you think, in your con- 
science, that every tailor of Stockbridge is fit to dbect 
her migesty and her ministers in ** the sublime affairs of 
bar government ?" 
But he persists in it, " that it is no manner of diminu- 
/y- tion of the wisdom of a prince, that he is obliged to act 
by the information of others." The sense is admirable ; 
and the interpretation is this, that what a man is forced 
to *^ is DO diminution of his wisdom." But, if he wotilf* 
conclude from this sage maxim, that, because a prince 
^ acts by the information of others," therefore those ac- 
tions may lawfully be traduced in print by every fellow 
subject; I hope there is no man in England so much a 
whig as to be of his opinion. 

Mr. Steele concludes his letter to you, with a story 
abput King William and his French dogkeeper, ^ who 
gave that prince a gun loaden only with powder, and 
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then pretended to wonder how his majesty oould miss fau 
aim : whjk:li was no argument againsi the king's reputa- 
tion for shooting very finely." This he would have you 
apply, by allowing her majesty to be a wise priTiCe, but 
deceived by wicked counsellors, who are in the interest 
of France. Her majesty's aim was peace; which, I 
think, she has not missed; and God be thanked, she has 
got it, without any more expense, either of shot ar pow- 
der. Her dogkeepers, for some years past, had directed 
her gun against her friends, and at last loaded it so deep^ 
that it was in danger to burst in her hands. 

You may please to obsenre, that Mr. Steele calls Urn 
dogkeqper a ndniBter; wliicli, with humble submisMon, 
is a gross impropriety of speech. The word is derived 
from the Latin, where it ptopoljr signifies a servant; 
but in Fnglkh is never made use dl otherwise than to 
denominate those who are employed in the service iji 
church or state : so that the appellation, as he directs it^ 
is no less absurd, than it would be for you, Mr. Bailifl^ 
to send your apprentice for a pot of ale^ and give him 
thelotle of your envoy : to call a petty constable a ma- 
gistrate, or the common hangman a minister of Justice* 
I confess, when I was choqued* at this word in reading 
the paragraph, a gentleman ofiered his conjecture, that it 
mi^t possibly be intended for a reflection, <v jest : but, 
if there be any thing farther in it than a jrant of uo- 
derstanding to our language, I take it be only a refine- 
ment upon the old levelling principle of the whigs. 
Thus, in their opinion, a dogkeeper is as much a minis- 
ter as any secretary of state : and thus Mr. Steele and 
my lord treasurer are both fellow subjects. I confess, I 

* This exprcsive word, from the French choquer, has not yet (bond 
adrainioiiuttiiebegt of our English dictionaries: nor do any of Dr« 
Johnson's definidoos of the common verb cktkt conw op to the idea 
in which choqued is used above. N. y 
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have known some ministers, whose hirth, or qualities, 
or both, were such, that nothing but the capriciousness 
of fortune, and the iniquity of the times, could ever 
have raised them above the station of dogkeepers ; and 
to whose administration I should be loath to entrust a d<^ 
I had any value for ; because, by the rule of propor- 
tion, they who treated their prince like a slave, would 
have used their fellow subjects like dogs ; and yet how 
they would treat a dog, I can find no similitude to ex- 
press: yet, I well remember, they maintained a large 
number, whom they taught to fawn upon themselves^ 
and bark at their mistress. However, while they were 
in service, I wish they had only kept her majesty's dogs, 
and not been trusted with her guns. And thus much by 
way of comment upon {Us worthy story of King Wil- 
liam and his dogkeeper.' 

I have now, Mr. Bailifi; explained to yoa all the 
difficult parts in Mr. Steele's letter. As for the im- 
portance of Dunkirk, and when it shall be demolished, 
or whether it shall be demolished or not; nei^er 
he, nor you, nor I, have any thuag to do in the mat- 
ter. Let us all say what we please, her majesty will 
thiok herself the best judge, and her ministers the best 
advisers: neither has Mr. Steele pretended to prove, 
that any law, ecclesiastical or civil, statute or common, 
is broken, by keeping Dunkirk undemolished, so long as 
the queen shall think it best for the service of herself 
and her kingdoms; and it is not altogether impossible, 
that there may be some few reasons of state, which have 
not been yet communicated to Mr. Steele. I am, with 
respect to the borough and yourself. Sir, 

Tour most humble and 

most obedient servant, 4c* 
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man that *< knows the worid." In the like manner Mr. 
Steele, who, from some few sprinkliDgs of liioimeDtal 
literature, proceeded a geotleman of the horse guards, 
thence by several degreesjto be an ensign and an alche- 
mist, where he was wholly conversant with the lower part 
of mankind, thinks he. " knows the world" as well as the 
prime minister ; and, upon the strength of that knowledge, 
will needs direct her majesty in the weightiest matters of 
government. 

^nd now, Mr. Bailifl^ give me leave to inform yon 
that this long letter of Mr. Steele, filled with quotatimn 
and a clutter about Dunkirk, was wholly written for the 
sake of the six last pages, taken up in vindicating him-' 
self directly, and viHfying the queen and ministry bj 
innuendoes. He apprehends, that *^some representa- 
tions have been given of him in your toin^ «i^ that 
a man of so small a fortune as he must have aeciet view» 
or supports, which could move him to leave his emphr^- 
ments, &c." p. 56. He answers, by owning ^ he has in- 
deed very particular views ; for he is animated in Us 
conduct by justice and truth, and benevolence to man- 
kind," p. 57. He has given up his employments, be- 
cause ^ he values no advantages above the conveniences 
of life, but as they tend to the service of the public." It 
seems, he could not ^ serve the public" as a pensioner, ef 
oommisBioner of stamped paper ; and theref(»e gave them 
up, to sit in parliament, ^ out of charity to his country, and 
to contend for liberty," p. 58. He has transcribed the 
common places of some cantii^ moralist dt crniiempiu 
tMtnM^ etjnga seeuU; and would put them upon you as 
rules derived from his own practice. 

Here is a most miraculous and sudden reformation, 
wUch I believe can hardly be matched in history, or 
legend. And Mr. Steele, not unaware how slow the 
woild was of belief has thou^ fit to anticipate all ob- 
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jectioiii; be fc p eicca that ^ prostitiaed pens viDcola^ 
tain a preftsdcr to Bach refanntfioiis with a recital of lu 
own &iihs and iofinnitics ; biii he la prepared finr aodi 
usage, and gives bunedf up to all namelcK aiitban^ to be 
tzeated.as thej please," p. 59. 

It k cefUio. Mr. BailM^ that DO man binuhnig can 
pretend to have arrived at such a sublinie pitch of vir- 
toe, as Mr. Stede, without some tendency in the world 
to suspend at least their belief of the fact, till tine and 
obsenratioo shall determine. But, I hope, few writen 
wiU be ao prostitute as to trouble themselves with ^tbe 
fiuilta and infirmities*' of Mr. Steele's past life, with what 
he somewhofe eke calls ''the sinsof hisyouth,'*^ and In 
one of his late papers^ confesses to have been numeraos 
enough. A shiftipg scambling seene of jouth, attended 
with povn^ and ill company, majr put a man of no HI 
inclinatim iqion many eztravagancies» which, as soon 
as thej are left oflf^ are earily pardoned and forgotten. 
Bcaidea, I think, popish writers tell us, that the greatest 
sinnen make the greatest saints; but so very quick a 
sanctificatioo, and carried to so prodigious a heijgfat, will 
be apt to rouse the suspicion of infidels^ espedallj when 
th^ consider that this pretence of his to so romantic a 
virtue, is onty advanced by way of solution to that diffi- 
cult problem, ^ Wfaj he has given up his emplojrments?*^ 
And according to the new philosopfaj, th^ will endea- 
vour to solve it by some easier and shorter waj. For 
example, the question is put, Whj Mr. Steele gives up 
his emplogrment and pension at tins juncture? I must 
here repeat, with some enlargement what I said before 
on this head. These unbelieving gentlemen will an- 
swer, 

first. That a new oommisEloo was every daj expect^ 
ed for the stamped pi^, and he knew his name would 

* See the^ Goardiaii, Ifo. 6a> 

ir. 
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be left out; and therefore his resignation irould be an 
appearance of virtue cheaply bought 

Secondly* He . dreaded the violence of creditors, 
against which his employments were no manner of 
security. 

Thirdly. Being .a person of great sagacity, he has 
some foresight of a change, from the usual age of a mi- 
nistry, which is now almost expired : from the little mis- 
understandings that have been reported sometimes to 
happen among the men in power; from the bill of con^ 
merce being rejected, and from some horrible expecta- 
tions, wherewith his party have been deceiving them- 
selves and their friends abroad for about two years 
past. 

Fourthly. He hopes to come mto all the perquisites of 
his predecessor Rldpath, and be the princ^^ writer of 
his faction, where every tiling is printed by subscription, 
which will amply make up the loss of his place. 

But it may be still demanded, why he affects those ex- 
alted strains of piety and resignation? To this I answer, 
with great probability, that he has resumed his old pur- 
suits after the philosopher's stone, toward which it is held 
by all adepts for a most essential ingredient, that a man 
must seek it merely for the glory of God, and without 
the least desire of being rich. 

Mr. Steele is angry, p. 60, that some of our friends 
have been reflected on in a pamphlet, because they left 
us in a point of the greatest consequence ; and upon that 
account, he runs into their panegyric, against his con- 
science, and the interest of his cause, without consider- 
ing that those gentlemen have reverted to us again. 
The case is thus : he never would have praised them if 
they had remained firm, nor should we have railed at 
them. The one is fiiU as honest, and as natural as the 
other. However, Mr. Steele hopes (I beg you, Mr. 
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Bailifl^ to observe the consequence) that notwithstan^og 
this pamphlet's reflecting oo some tories who opposed 
the treaty of commerce, " the ministry will see Dunkiik 
effectually demolished." 

JVIr. Steele says something in commendation of the 
queen ; but stops short, and tells vou (if I take his mean- 
ing right) '' that he shall leave what he has to say on this 
topic, till he and her majesty are both dead," p. 61. 
Thus, he defers his praises, as he does his debts, after 
the manner of the druids, to be paid in another world. 
If I have ill interpreted him, it is hb own fault, for stu- 
dying cadence instead of propriety, and filling up niches 
with words before he has adjusted his conceptions to 
them. One part of the queen's duuracter is tliis, " that 
all the hours of her life are dfvided between tlie exer- 
cises of deyotion, and taking minutes of the sublime af- 
fairs of her government" Now, if the business of Dun- 
kirk be one of the ^ sublime affairs of her majesty's go- 
vernment," I think we ought to be at ease ; or else she 
" takes her minutes" to little purpose. No, says Mr. 
Steele, the queen is a lady; and unless a prince will 
now and then get drunk with his ministers, " he cannot 
learn their interests or humours," p. 61 ; but, this being 
by no means proper for a lady, she can know nothing but 
what they think fit to tell her when they are sober. And 
therefore "• all the fellow subjects" of these ministers 
must watch their motions, and ** be very solicitous for 
'■ nrhat passes bej'ond the ordinaiy rules of government ;" 
ibid. For while we are foolishly " relying upon her 
majesty "s virtues," these ministers are " taking the ad- 
vantage of increasing the power of France." 

There is a very good maxim, I think it is neither 
whig nor tory, " that the prince can do no wrong;" 
whicli, I doubt, is often applied to veiy ill purposes. A 
monaixh of Britain 19 pleased to create a dozen pe^ 
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*i^* These Characters, drawn up in Che name of John Macky, (bat 
written by Mr. Davis, an officer in the Customs) were annexed to 
'* Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Maely, Esq. during the 
reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and King George L** Printed 
in 1739, from a MS. said to be attested by his son, Sipring Maeky, 
Esq. 

Dr. Swift^s notes are tranicribed from a copy formerly belonging 
to John Rutland, Esq. a near relation to the Dean, who took them 
from Swift's own handwriting. This volume afterward came into 
the possession of Philip Carteret Webb, Esq. and is now the property 
of Thomas Astle, Esq. a gentleman to whom the public are indebted 
for some very accurate and curious publications, and whose valuable 
collections are rendered infinite^ more so by that obliging reatfiness 
with which he communicates them at all times, when they are fikely 
to promote the success of any literary undertaking. N. 
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DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Ji, Tall handsome nan for bis age, with a rery 
obBgiug address, of a wonderfiQ (nresence of mind, so 
as hardly ever to be discomposed ; of a veiy clear head, 
and sound judgment; very bdd, never daunted for want 
of success; every way capable of being a great man^ if 
the great'snccess of his anns> j p i i jlie heaps ci fiivouis 
thrown upon bun by his s 8^i to%b » do not raise his 
tiNNights slvve the rest of the ndbillty, and consequent- 
ly draw ij^on him the envy ci the peqple of England. 
He is turned of 50 jean of age. DeUsiabb^ covetous. 




DUKE OF ORMOND. 

Wm all the qualities ot a great man, except that of 
a statesman, hating busmess. He is about 40 years of 
age. Fairly enough writ 

DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

STever was a greater mixture of honour, virtue, [none] 
and good sense, in any one person, than in him: a 
great man, attended with a sweetness of behaviour, and 
easiness of conversation, which charms all who come 
near him : nothing of the stiffness of a statesman, yet the 
capacity and knowledge of a pierdng wit. He speaks 
French and Italian as well as his native language: 
and altl^fsugh but one eye, yet he has a most charming 
countenance, and is the most generally beloved by t|^ 
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ladies of Buy gentleman of his time. He is turned of 40 
years old. 

DUKE OF SOMERSET. 

' Is of a middle stature, well shaped, a very black 
complexion, a lover of music and poetry ; of good judg- 
ment [not a gram ; hardly common sense;] but, by rea- 
son of a great hesitation in bis speech, wants expression. 
He is about 42 years old. 

DUKE OP DEVONSHIRE. 

Has been the finest and handsomest gentleman of his 
time; loves the ladies,, and plays; keeps a noble house, 
and equipage y ^PH&j^jtl^ made^ and of a princely be- 
haviour. Of nice ]99H|!fB every thing, but the pay- 
ing his tradesman. '^9mt ^ years old. A my poor tm- 
j^ derstanding. * 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

He is a nobleman of learning, and good natuiiJjjrep. 
but of no principles. Violent fiur the hlgh^-c^cb, 
yet seldom goes to it. Very proud, insolent, and covet- 
ous; and takes all advantages^ This character is the 
truest of any. 

EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

He has the exterior air of business ; and application 
enough to make liim very capable. In his habit and 
manners very formal ; a tail, thin, very black man, like 
a Spaniard or Jew ; about 50 years old. UefeUin with 
the )vfugs, was an endless talker. 

EARL OF ROMNEY. 

■.►■• 
He was the ^eat vlicel on which the revolution 

r<ille(l. Jfe had not a wheel to turn a mouse. Of great 
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hoQoiu' and hoDestj, with a^ moderate capacity. Nmu 
atoll. 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

He has one only daughter, who will be the richest 
heiress in Europe. N&ru Countess cf Oxford; cheaUd 
by her father. 

, DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

He is a gentleman good natured to a faulty Very 
well bred, and has many valuable things in him ; is an 
enemj to bosinesB, very credulous, well shaped, black 
complexion, much like King Charles; not 30 years old, 
A shallmv coxcomb. ^^l^i^'^-rr- 





.a man of honour, nice in paying his debts; and 
living wdl with his neig^ibours in the country, does not 
much care for the conversation of men of quality, or 
business. Is a tall, black man, like his fiather the king; 
about 40yearB old. He was a most worthy person, very 
goodnaUtredy and had very good sense. 

DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Grandson to King Charles II.; a very pretty gentle* 
man; has been abroad in the world; zealous for the 
constitution of his country. A tall black man, about 
25 years old. Almost a dobberer, niUumt one good 
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DUKE OF BOETON. 

Does not make any figure at Court. Nor any nkere 7||| 
dse. A great booby. 

DUKE OF NOU,THUMBERLAND. 
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SIR NATHAN WRIGHTE, 

LORD KEEPER, 

Is son of a clergTman ;^ a good c^Hnmon lawyer, a slow 
chanceUor, and no civilian. Chance more than choice 
brought him the seals. Vm^ covetms. 

JOHN, [Ralph] DUKE OF MONTAGU. 

Since the queen^s accession to the throne, he has been 
created a duke, and is near 60 years M. Jt arrant a 
knave as a^ in kU time. 

MARCIUIS OF HARTINGTON. 

One of the best beloved goitlemen, by the country 
party, in England. Mgn f.poar understanding. 

IXJ^DSOMERS. 

Of a creditaMe Seunily in the city of Worcesto^ 
Very mean; his father was a noted rogue. He is be> 
lieved to have been the best chancellor that ever sat in 
the chairs J aUmn him to have possessed all exoi^imt 
fnal^catMons except mrtae ; he had vhlentpassiong, and 
hwr^ sabdiud them iy his great prudence. 

LORD HALIFAX. 

He is agreat enooorager of learning and learned mei^ 
k the patron of the muses, of very agreeable conversa- 
tion, a diort fair man, not 40 yean old. His encourage- 
ments were onfy good words and good dinners. I never 
heard him senf one good things or seem to taste what 
was said by another. 

EARL OF DORSET. 

One of the finest gentlemen in England h^he reign 
of King Charles IT. of great learning [small, or none,] 

* Hit ftith«r w«8 Rector of Thwcuton, in Leicefltenhire. K, 
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extrcmety ^rittf, and has been the author of some of the 
finest poems m the Eogjidi langna^; e^^edaDy satke. 
The Jliaecenas and piince of oiirEnslish poets. One of 
the pleasantest companions in the work), when he I&cs 
his co mpany [nif ff Ue years ; bmi a wtry dmU mtti] 
He is veiy fiit, troohied with the ^[ileen, and tamed ^ 
50 years old. 

» £ABL BIYERS. 

He was one of the greatest rakes in England in Ui 
joonger days ; but aiwajrs a lorer of the cooititDtloo «f 
his coontiy ; is a gentleman of Tery good senae, and 
reiy conning; brare hi his pcnofi, a loTcr of play, and 
iinderstands it perfectly vd^dBft. ft ^ery good estate^ 
and improrea it eveiy day i^SKthing covelooa; k a 
tall handsome man, and of a very lair comptezioo. Hie 
k tnmed of 40 years old. Am anwU kmmt m 
ikaimgSy mtd very frastdaiU. 






s- EAKL OF PORTLAND. 



He is supposed to be the richest sobject in £mNi|ie, 
▼ery profuse in gaidenrng, birds» and household finiai- 
tore, but m^ity fin^iJ in CTeiy thing eke ; of a TCiy 
lofty mien, and yet not proud; of no de^ nndentand- 
'hig, consdering his experience ; neither modi beknTed 
nor hated by any sort of peof^ Engiish or Botch. 
He is tnmed <^ 50 years fdd. As greai m dkmee m €w$if 
I knew. 

EARL OF DERBY. 

On his broker's death he came to the boose <^ peeK9, 
where he never will make any great fignre, the sword 
being mote hb pvofesBion; he Is a fair complexiooed 
man. well shaped, taller dian tiie or£naiy size, and % 
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man of hononr. He is turned of 40 years old. As ar- 
rant a ****^***^ as his brother, 

EARL OF PETERBOROW. 

He affects popularity; and loves to preach in coflee- 
housesy and public places; is an open enemy to revealed 
religion; brave in his person; has a good estate ; does 
not seem expensive, yet always in debt, and very poor. 
A well shaped tliih man, with a veiy brisk^look, near 
50 years old. This charMer is for the most part 
true, 

EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 

' This gentleman is. JMJiie d with a great deal of bam- 
ing, virtue [no,] an^p||ffirseD6e [no/} very hcmest, and 
zealous for tlie liberty of the people. 

EARL QF STAMFORD. 

Is one of the branches of the Greys, a noble family 
in England. He does not want sense; but, by iftjHiftii 
of a defect in his speedi, wants elocutioa; is a very 
honest man himself, but very suspicious of every body 
that is not of his party, for which he is very zealous; 
jealous of the power of the clergy, who^ he is afraid|, 
.may some time or other, influence our civil government. 
From a good estate he is become velry poor, and much 
in debt ; he is something above the middle statwe, and 
turned of 50 years old. He looked and talked Hke a 
very reeak man ; but it was said he spoke well in council. 

EARL OF THANET, 

He is a good country gentleman, a great assertor of 
Uie prerogatives of the monarchy and the dburch; a 
thin, tall, black, redfaced man, turned of 60 years old. 
Of great piety and charity. 
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EARL OF SANDWICH. 

Of very ardioaiy parts; married the witty Lord Ro- 
chester's daughter, who makes him very expensive ; a 
tall, thin, black man, about 35 years old. As nrnch a 
puppy as ever I sawy very vgly^ and a fop, 

EARL OF RANELAGH. 

He 18 a bold man, and very happy in jests and re- 
partees; and has often turned the humour of the boose 
of commons, when they have designed to have been 
very severe. He is very fat, black, and turned of 60 
years old. 7%e vainesiM fod I ever saw. 

LORD t«Ms. 

He is every way a plain man, yet took a great deal 
<^ pains to seem knowing and wke ; every body pitied 
him, when the queen turned him out, for bis seeming 
good nature, and real poverty; he is veiy fat, very ex- 
fllHl^e, and very poor ; turned of SO years old. J 
goed plain humdrum, 

EARL OF WINCHELSEA. 

He loves jests and puns [I never cbserved it,'] and that 
sort of low wit; is of short stature, well shaped, with a 
very handsome countenance. Beir^ very poor, he com- 
plied too much wUh the parly he hated. 

LORD POULET OF HINTON. 

He is certainly one of the hopefullest gentlemen in 
England; is very learned, virtuous, and a man of 
honour, much esteemed in the eountry, for his generous 
way of living with the gentry^and his charity to the 
poorest sort. He makes but a mean figuie in bis per- 
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have known some ministers, whose birth, or qualities, 
or both, were such, that nothing but the capriciousuess 
of fortune, and the iniquity of the times, could ever 
have raised them above the station of dogkeepers ; and 
to whose administi'atioD I should be loath to entrust a dog 
I had any value for ; because, by the rule of propor- 
tion, they who treated their prince like a slave, would 
have used their fellow subjects like dogs ; and yet how 
they would treat a dog, I can find no similitude to ex- 
press: yet, I well remember, they maintained a large 
number, whom they taught to fawn upon themselves, 
and bark at their mistress. However, while they were 
in service, I wish they had only kept her majesty's dogs, 
and not been trusted with her guns. And thus much by 
way of comment upon tUs worthy story of King Wil- 
liam and his dogkeeper.' 

I have now, Mr. Bailiff explained to you all the 
difficult parts in Mr. Steele's letter. As for the im- 
portance of Dunkirk, and when it shall be demolished, 
or whether it shall be demolished or not: oeitber 
he, nor you, nor I, have any thing to do in the mat- 
ter. Let us all say what we please, her majesty will 
think herself the best judge, and her ministers the best 
advisers: neither has Mr. SteeFe pretended to prove, 
that any law, ecclesiastical or civil, statute or common, 
is broken, by keeping Dunkirk undemolished, so long aa 
the queen shall think it best for the service of herself 
and her kingdoms; and it is not altogether impossible, 
that there may be some few reasons of state, which have 
not been yet communicated to Mr. Steele. I am, with 
respect to the borough and yourself. Sir, 

Your most humble and 

most obedient servant, ^c. 
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*«* These Characters, drawn np in Che name of John Mack^, (bat 
written by Mr. Davis, an officer in the Customs) were annexed to 
'* Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Maely, Esq. during the 
reigns of King William, Queen Anne, and King George L** Printed 
in 1739, from a MS. said to be attested by his son, Spring Maeky, 
Esq. 

Dr. Swift's notes are tranicribed from a copy formerly belonging 
to John Putland, Esq. a near relation to the Dean, who took them 
from Swift's own handwriting. This volume afterward came into 
the possession of Philip Carteret Webb, Esq. and is now the property 
of Thomas Astle, Esq. a gentleman to whom the public are indebted 
for some very accurate and curious publications, and whose valuable 
collections are rendered infinite^ more so by that obliging. reaiBness 
with which he communicates them at all times, when they are^kely 
to promote the success of any literary undertaking. N. 
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DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Ji, Tall handsome nan for bis age, with a rery 
obligiug address, of a wonderfiQ (nresence of mind, so 
as hardly ever to be discomposed ; of a very dear head, 
and sound jadgment; very bold, nerer daunted for want 
of success; every way capable erf being a great man^ if 
the great^snccess of his arms^Ji|ftjihe hei^ <rf fiivoun 
thrown upon hun by his si(b^^MB> do not raise his 
tiNNights slWFe the rest of the imility, ibd consequent- 
ly draw ij^on him the envy of the peqple of England. 
He Lb turned of 50 years of age. DeUsiabb^ covetous. 



ii. - 




:^ DUKE OF ORMOND. 



all the qualities of a great man, except that of 
a statesman, hating busmess. He is about 40 years of 
age. Fairly enough writ 

DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

DTever was a greater mixture of honour, virtue, [none] 
and good sense, in any one person, than in him: a 
great man, attended with a sweetness of behaviour, and 
easiness of conversation, wbidi charms all who come 
near him : nothing of the stiffiiess of a statesman, yet the 
capacity and knowledge of a piercing wit. He speaks 
French and Italian as well as his native language: 
and altl^jnigh but one eye, yet he has a most charming 
countenance, and is the most generally beloved by t|^ 

VOL. VI. H 
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ladies of ^nj gentleman of his time. He is turned of 40 
years old. 

DUKE OF SOMERSET. 

' Is of a middle stature, well shaped, a very Mack 
complexion, a lover of music and poetry ; of good judg- 
ment [not a grain ; harMy cmnsnwn sense ;] but, by rea- 
son of a great hesitation in his speech, wants expression. 
He is about 42 years old. 

DUKE OP DEVONSHIRE. 

Has been the finest and handsomest gientleman of his 
time; loves the ladie8,;And plays; keeps a noble home, 
and ecpiipage ^ iB^X|ftg9|E^ made, and of a princely be* 
haviour. Of nice iMhIb every thing, but the pay- 



Bm^n. 
derskmding, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



ing his tradesman. ' F9t §01 years old. A my poor tus- 




Ile is a nobleman of learning, and good nati 
but of no principles. Violent for the higb^ 
yet seldom goes to it. Very proud, insolent, and covets 
ous; and takes all advantages. This ckdracter is the 
truest of any. 

EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

He has the exterior air of business ; and application 
enough to make him very capable. In his habit and 
manners very formal ; a tail, thin, very black man, like 
a Spaniard or Jew ; about 50 yeai-s old. HefeUin with 
the ti/iigs, was an emUess talker. 

EARL OF ROMNEY. 

He was the great \^hcel on which the' involution 
rdlled. }k had not a nheel to turn a mouse. Of great 
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hoDoiu* and honesty, with a' moderate capacity. Nmu 
atoll. 

DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

He has one only daughter, who will be the richest 
heiress in Europe. Now Countess cf Oxford; chcaJUd 
by fur father . 

. DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

He is a gentleman good natured to a iault^ Veiy 
well bred, and has manj valuable things in him ; is an 
enemj to busmess, very credulous, well shipped, black 
complexion, much like King Charles; not 30 years old. 
A shallmv coxcomb, "^^t^Q^v 




DUKE OF BOlSrON. 

Does not make any figure at Court Nor any whirc 
dse. A great booby. 

DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 




.a man of honour, nice in paying his debts; and 
livii^ well with his neighbours in the country, does not 
much care for the conversation of men of quality, or 
business. Is a tall, black man, like his father the king; 
about 40 years old. He tvas a most worthy person^ very 
goodnaiured^ and had very good soise. 

DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Grandson to King Charles II. ; a v^t^ pretty gentle- 
man; has been abroad in the world; zealous for the 
constitution of his country. A taU black man, about 
25 years old. Almost a slobberer^ without one good 
qyatity.,^ 
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man of hononr. He is turned of 40 years old. As ar- 
rant a ****^**** as his brother, 

EARL OF PETERBOEOW. 

He affects popularity; and loves to preach in coffee- 
houses, and public places; is an open enemy to revealed 
religion; brave in his person; has a good estate ; does 
not seem expensive, yet always in debt, and very poor. 
A well shaped tliin man, with a veiy Iniskiook, near 
50 years old. This chariu^^ is for the most part 
true, 

EARL QF SUNDERLAND. 

' This gentleman isJJUlBed with a great deal of bam- 
ing, virtue [no,] anapi^NFiiense \noi\ very honest, and 
zealous for tlie liberty m the people. 

EARL OF STAMFORD. 

Is one of the branches of the Greys, a noble family 
in England. He does not want sense; but, by jKirtn 
of a defect in his speedi, wants elocatioa ; is a very 
honest man himself, but very suspicious of every body 
that is not of his party, for which he is very zealous; 
jealous of the power of the clergy, who, he is afraid,, 
may some time or other, influence our civil government. 
From a good estate he is become velry poor, and much 
in debt ; he is something above the middle stature, and 
turned of 50 years old. He looked and talked hike a 
very weak man ; hut it was said he spoke well in council, 

EARL OF THANET, 

He is a good country gentleman, a great assertor of 
tlie prerogatives of the monarchy and the diurch; a 
thin, tall, black, redfaced man, turned of 60 years old. 
Of great pieh/ and charih/. 
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EARL OF SAJSDWICH. 

Of very ordinaij parts; married the witty Lord Ro- 
chester's daughter, who makes him verj expensive ; a 
tall, thin. Mack man, about 35 years old. As nmeh a 
pttppy as ever I saw^ very vgly^ and a fop. 

EARL OF RANELAGH. 

He is a bold man, aod veiy happy in jests and re- 
partees ; and has often fumed the humour of the house 
of commons, vhen they have designed to have been 
very severe. He is very fat, black, and turned of 60 
years old. The vainest M foel I ever sane. 

LORD jfiA^. 

He is eveiy way a plain man, yet took a great deal 
of pains to seem knowii^ and wise ; every body [^tied 
him, when the queen turned him out, for his seeminig 
good nature, and real poverty ; he is veiy fat, very ez- 
iMliflfre, and very poor; turned of 50 years old. A 
goad fdain humdrum, 

EARL OF WINCHELSEA. 

He loves jests and puns [I never observed it^'] and that 
sort of low wit; Is of short stature, well shaped, with a 
very handsome countenance. Being very poor^ he comr 
fdied too nmchwUkihe party he hated 

LORD POULET OF HINTOJNT. 

He is certainly one of the hopefoUest gentlemen in 
England; is very learned, virtuous, and a man of 
honour, much esteemed in the country, for his generous 
way of living with the gentry^^and his charity to the 
poorest sort. He makes but a mean figure in \m pei*- 
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son, is of a middle stature, fsdr eomplexioo, not haod^ 
some, nor 30 yeai-s old. This charactir is fair erurngU. 

LORD TOWI^SHEXD, 

Is a gentleman of great learning, attended with a 
sweet disposition; a lover of the eonstitution of his 
country; is beloved by every body that knows him 
[I excqa one ;] and when once employed in the adminis- 
tration of public afTairQ, may show himsdf a great map. 
He is tall and handsome ; about 30 yean old. 

LORD DARTMOUTH. 

He sets up for a critic in coover^tlos, makes jests, 
and loves to laugh a^^;. takes a great deal of pains 
in his office, and is i&£p^ ^^y of rising at court; is a 
short thick man, of a wt complexion, turned of 34 3rear8 
4ild. This is fair €n0itgh wrU; but k€ lias UtUe sint 
4^eri^. 
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LORD WHARTON. 

One of the oompletest gentlemen in England ; has a 
very clear understanding; and manly expression, with 
abundance of wit. He is brave in Ms person, much of 
a libertine, of a middle stature, fair complexion, and 50 
years old. The most unwersalvittam I ever knew. 

LORD MAHO]^. 

He is brave in his person, bold in his expressions, and 
rectifies as hai as he can the slips of his youth by acts 
of honesty ; which he now glories in more, than he wi^ 
formerly extravagant. E[e was Utile better than a con^ 
eeited taiker in cemfatiy. 
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EARL OF KENT. 

Is die first bnuich of the ancient family of Grey. 
The present gentleman was much esteemed, when Lord 
Ruthen; was always reiy moderate, has good senses 
and a good estate; whkh, with his quality, must make 
him always bear a oooaderable figure in the nation; he 
is a handstmie man, not above 40 years old. flir seems 
ageodnaimredmemyhmirf verylUUecmue^uaue. 




EARL OF LINDSAY. 

A fine gentkmaD, has both wit and learning. I never 

observed a gram ef exOur, -.v-. 

■» .-» J • T» 

EARL OF ABINGDON. 

A gentlooan of fine parts, makes a good figure in the 
coimties of Oxford and Buckingham, is veiy big^ far 
the monarchy and church, of a black complexion, past 
4|^]Eears <4d. Very andma. 

'^- EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

He is very subtle and cunning, never entered into the 
measures of King l^lliam; nor ever wiD, in any probt- 
bllity, make ai^-great appearance, in any other reign. 
He is above 60 years. If U be M CkesUrfiMf I kern 
heard he was the greatest bmm m EmglamL 

EARL OF BERKELEY. 

A gentleman of learning, partfl^ and a lover <^ the con- 
stitution of his country; a short fiit man, bO years dd. 
Intoterabhf lazy and mddady amdsemewhat cevetmts* 

EARL OF FEYERSHAM. 

A thiid son d" the fomily <^DunB in France ; he came 

over with one of the Duke <^ Y oBCb firf&fly ; is a middle^ 
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statured brown man, turaed of 50 years old. He was a 
very dull old fellow. 

EARL OF GRANTHAM. 

He is a very {vetty gentleman, fair complexioned, and 
past 30 years old. And good for nothing. 

LORD DE LA WARR. 

A free jolly gentleman, turned ci 40 years old. Cff 
very UtUe sense; butformal^ and weU stodced with the 
low kind rf lowest poUUcs. 

LORD LEXINGTON. 






He is of good undetpEBding, and very capable to be 
in the ministry; a weII4)red gentleman, and an agreea- 
ble companion ; handsome, of a brown complexion ; 40 
years old. A very moderate degree of understanding. 

LORD GREY OF WERK. 

A sweet disposed gentleman ; he joined King Willii^m 
at the revolntion, and is a zealoos asserter of the liber- 
ties oi the people ; a thin, brown, handsome man, middle 
stature, turned of 40 years old. Had very UMe in him. . 

LORD CHANDOS; 

Was warm against King William^s reign, and does not 
make any great figure in this ; but his son Mr. Bridges,* 
does; being a membet of the house of commons, one of 
the counsellovs to the prince, and a very worthy gentle- 
man. But a great complur with every courL 

• 

* Afterward 0uke of Chandos. N. 
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LORD GUILDFORD; 

Is son to the lord keeper North, has been abroad, does 
not want sense, nor application to business, and his ge- 
nius leads him that waj. He is fat, fiedr, of middle sta- 
f ore, and past 30 years old. A mighty siUyfeUow. 

LORD GRIFFIN; 

Having followed King Jameses fortunes, is now in 
France. He was always a great sportsman, and brave ; 
a good companion, turned of 60 years old. His sen was 
a plain inmkenfeUaw, 

LORD CHOLMOinDELEY. 

This lord is a great lover of country sports ; is hand- 
some in his person, and tnnied of forty years old. Onod 
for Mfthing, as far as ever 1 knem. 

LORD BUTLER OF WESTON. 

J. 

Earl of Arran in Ireland, and brother to the Duke of 
Ormond ; of very good sense* tbooi^ seldom shows it. 
Of a fair corafrfexico, middle stature, toward 40 years 
old. 7^^ is righis ka he is the m^sA negUgent ff his 
ewn affairs, 

, MR. MANSEL. 

He is agentleroan of a good deal of wit and good na- 
ture ; alover of the ladies, and apleasant companion ; is 
very thin, of a fair complexion, middle stature, and turn- 
ed of 30 years old. Of very goad nature, but d very 
moderate capacity. 

H 3 
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ROBERT HARLEY, ESQ^ 

SPEAKSA OF TBB HOU8E OF COMMONS. 

He is skilled in niost IhingB, aind very eloquent [a 
great &V;] was bred a presbyteriany yet joins, with the 
church party Id every thing; and they do nothing withr 
^ut him. 

imi. BOYLE, 

CHANCELJiOB OF THB EXCHEaVEB, 

Is a good companion in' conversation; agree^le 
among the ladies ; serves the queen Very asidduoady in 
council; makes a considerable figure in the house of com- 
mons; by his pmdentjuiiBdnistration obliges every body 
in the exchequer; ami in time may prove a great man. 
Is turned of 30 years old. HioMl^om^twiy ^eungf ipM^ 
fiesi parikularU^ axforiccn 

SIR THOMAS FRANKLANB, 

FOSTMASXBB OSHBIUX. . " = 

He Is a gentleman of a very sweet, easy, affiible dis« 
podtion; <tf good sense, extremely zealous fiur the consti- 
tution of his country, yet does not seem over forward i^ 
keeps an exact unity aoMmg the officers under him, and 
encourages them in their duty, through a peculiar fami- 
liarity ; by which he obliges them, and keeps up the d^- 
nity of being master. He is a handsome man, middle 
stature, toward 40 yean okL J fair t^aracter. 

MR. SMITH, 

ONE OF HBR MAJlSTV's PRIVT COVNCIXm. 

A gentleman of much honour, a lover of the constitu- 
i6li of his country; a veijr agreeable companion in cook 
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Tersation, a bold orator in the house of commoos,''^ wbeo 
the interest of his country is at stake ; of a good addren, 
middle stature, fair complexion, turned of 40 years old. 
JUumghi him a very luaxy man. 

CHARLES D' A VENANT, LL.D. 

He was very poor at the revolution ; had no business 
to support him all the reign of King WiUiam ; yet made 
a good figure. He is a very cloudy-looked man, fat, of 
middle stature, about 50 years old. He was used ill by 
most mimsters ; he ruined Jus estate^ which put him under 
a necesdUf to ccn^ with the times. 

MATTHEW P^IIOR, ESQ. 



CO^IMISSIONEb" OF TRADE. 



« 



On the queen^s accessioD to the throne, he ^as continu- 
ed in his office, is very well at court with the mimstry, 
and is an entire creature of my Lord Jersey's, whom he 
supports by his advice. Is one of the best poets in Ei^- 
land, but very factious in conversation ; a thin, hollow- 
looked man, turned of 40 years old. 77^ is near the 
truth. , 

THOMAS TEGISON, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTIRBURT. 

A plain, good, heavy man, now much in years and 
wealing out ; very taD, of a fair complexion, and 70 yea» 
old.^ The most good for mOhing prelate I ever knew.. 

GILBERT BURNET, 

BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

Of a very ^ood family in Scotland, of the name «f 
Burnet, his fath^ was iosdllaird] of Cremont. He Is 

He tjras some time speaker of th&house of conunonSi N. 
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one of the greatest \Scotch] orators of the age he lives Id. 
His History of the Reformation and his Exposition of 
the Thirty-nine Articleis, show him to be a man ci great 
learning ; but several of his other ^qrks show him to i^ 
a man neither of prudence nor temper; his sememes 
opposing, and scmietimes favouring, the dissenters, has 
mudi expo^d him to the generali^ of the peqple of 
England ; yet he is very usefid in the houi^ of peer% 
and proves a great pillar, both of the eivil and eGcksiaa- 
tical constitution, against the encroachments of a pai^ 
that would destroy both. He is a large, bold looked 
man, strong made, and turned of 50 years oldr Hi$ 
characters are ndserab^ rvraugbt^in-mam^ things misUxr 
ken, and all ef them ikkjpfifingj excepting ef^ those who 
ivere friends to the preshffierians* His own tru^ charac- 
ter fvouU teJce up too nrndi time for me (who knew Urn 
weUJ to describe tt.* 

GEORGE STEPNEY, ESCt 

EKVOT EXTRAORDI^ABT TO THE EMPEROR. 

A gentleman of admirable natural parts, very learn- 
ed, one of the best poets [scarce ef a Mrd.raiel now in 
England, and perhaps equal to (uiy that ever was. 

MR. METHUEN, 

AMBASSADOR TO THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 

A man of intrigue, but very muddy in bis conceptions, 
and not quickly uiSkderstood in any. thic^. In his com- 
plexion and manners much of a Spaniard ; a tall, black 
man, 50 years old.^ A profligate regue^ without reHgicn 
or morals; but cunning enough^ yef without abilities of 
eu^ kind, 

* Id the valuable library of the Marqais of Lansdown ii a copy of 
Burnetts * History of his own times,* with maxpsal remarks by 
Swift, N. 
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LORD RABY, 

ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

He is a young gentleman de bou naturel, handsome, 
of fine understanding [turry bad, and cannot speU], and, 
irith application, may prove a man of business. He is 
of low stature [he is tall] veil shaped, witli a good face» 
fah* complexioned, not 30 years old. 

MR. HILL, 

ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY TO THE DUKE OF SAVOY; 

Is a gentleman of good family iq Shropshire. He was 
designed for the church, and took deacon's [priests] or- 
ders ; but having a genius for business, and falling into 
the acquaintance of my Lord Ranelagh, when tutor to 
my Lord Hyde, he was sent into Flanders as paymaster 
general to the English troops there. He is a gentleman 
of very clear parts, and affects plainness and simplicity 
[au cantraire'] in las dress and conversation particularly. 
He is a favourite to both parties [to neither] : and is be- 
loved for his easy access and affable way by those he 
has business to do with. He is a thin, tall man [short, 
if I remember right], taller than the ordinary stature, 
near 5iO years old. 

SIR LAMBERT BLACKWELL, 

ENVOY TO THE GREAT DUKE OF TUSCANY. 

He affects much the gentleman in his dress, and the 
minister in his conversation ; is very lofty, yet courteous, 
when he knows his people ; much envied by his fellow 
merchants; of a sanguine complexion, taller than the or- 
dinary size, about 40 years old. He seemed to be a very 
good natured num. 
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MR. [Dr.'] AaUOJNTBY, 

BNVOr TO THB SWISS CANTOKS. 

He has abundance of wit, and understands most of 
the modern languages well; knows how to tell a stoij 
to the best advantage : but has an affected manner of 
conversation ; is thin, q)lenetic, and tawnj compexionedy 
turned of 60 years old. He had been apapisi. 

MK D'AVENANT, 

AOEMT AT FRANKFOET. 

A rery giddy headed young fellow, with iMxme wit^ 
about 25 years old. He is not Tvmih fnentiomng, 

LORD CUTTS. 

He has abundance of wit^ but too much seized witb 
vanity and selfconceit; he is affoble, femiMiary aod very 
brave ; towards 50 yeao old. The vamest M foA 
aiive. 

LORD GALLWAT. 

One 'of the finest gentlemen in the army, with a head 
fitted for thecabinet as well as the camp ; is very modes^ 
vigilant, and sincere ; a man of honour and honesty [w 
all directk^ idherm^^'l without pride or affectation; 
wears his own hair, is plain in his dress and manners f 
towards 60 years old. J deceitful, hfffoeriticali factums 
knave ; a danmahle JufffocrUe^ rfno rdigian. 

E^RL OF ORKNEY. 

He is a very well shaped black man ; h brave ; but) 
by reason of a hesitation in bis speech, wants expression. 
Married Mrs. Yilliers, and got a good estate by her; is 
turned of 40 years old. An honest good natured genOii- 
fnan, and has much MUmguiAedhimse^ as a soldier. 
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SIR CHARLES HARO, 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 

At the revolution he bad a compaDj in the footguardao 
Iras afterward lieutenant colonel to that regiment ; vae 
made colonel to the fusiliers, and gradually advanced to 
the post he now has, which he well deserves, being of 
good understanding, and abundance of learning ; fit t« 
command if not too covetous; he is a short black maq9 
50 years old. His fiOker was a grooms he was a man 
rf sense-t without one gram €f honesty. 

COLONEL MATTHEW AYLMER,* 

nCB ADMIRAL OF THB FLEET. 

He has a very good head, indefatigable and desigft- 
ing ^ is very zealous for the liberties of the people, makes 
a good figure in the parliament, as well as the fleet; is 
handsome in hb person, turned of 50 years old. A xirur 
lent party man, horn in Ireland, 

REAR ADMIRAL BYNG; 

Is one of the best sailors in England, and a fine gen- 
tleman in every thing else ; of a good family and estate 
in Bedfordshire, understands all the several branches of 
the navy thoroughly ; is a fair complexioned man, and 
toward 50 years old. Of a good oU Kentish famity. 

JAMES, DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

On the queen^s accession to the throne, he made ef^ 
forts to get into the administration; but has not yet suc^ 
ceeded, though he is well received at court ; he is brave 
in his person, with a rough air of boldness; of good sense, 
very forward and hot for what he undertakes; ambitious^ 
and haughty, a violent enemy; has been very extrava^^ 
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gaot io his manaer of living, but now grows covetous; 
he is supposed to have some thoughts toward the crowa 
of England when the queen dies; being descended from 
the house of Stuart, and having a great interest iu that 
kingdom, by his relations and dependents. He has a 
great estate, and three brothers eiQrls, Selkirk, Orkney, 
and Ruglen; a fourth a commander ^t sea; he is of a 
middle stature, well made, of a black coarse complexion, 
a brisk look, toward 50 years old. He was made mas- 
ter cfthe ordnance^ a worthy^ goifd natured person^ very 
generous^ but cf a middle understanding ; he fvas mur- 
dered by that vUlain Macartney^ an Irish Scot. 

DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Few of his years have a better understaading, nor a 
more manly behavioiur. He has seen most of the courts 
of Europe, is very hadsome in his person, &ir com- 
plexioned; about 25 yeaiB old. AmbitimiS^ eawtaus^ 
cunning Scat; has noprineqde, hut his own interest-and 
greatness, A true Scat in Ms whoU conduct. 

MARdUlS OF MONTROSE. 

Representative of the ancient and noble faodly of Gra- 
ham ; great grandson to the famous MontiiQse, who was 
hanged and quartered for Charles I; and grandson, by 
the mother, to the Duke of Rothes. He inherits all the 
great qualities of these two families; with a sweetnen 
of behaviour, which charms all those who know liim; 
has improved himself in most foreign courts; is very 
beautifiil in his person, and abmit 25 years old. Nonv 
very homely^ andmakes a sorry appearance. 

EARL OF SUTHERLAND. 

A very honest man, a great assertor of the liberties of 
the people ; has a good, rough sense; is open and free ; 
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a*great lover ci his bottle, and his friend ; brave in his 
person, which he has shown in several duels ; too fami- 
liar for bis quality, and often keeps companj below it. 
Is a fat, fair complexioned man ; 45 years old. A hlun- 
dering, ratUepated^ drunken sot, 

SECRETARY JOHNSTOUN, 

'now LOBD REGISTER. 

He is very honest [a treacherous knavti\ yet some- 
thing too credulous and guspicious ; endued with a great 
deal of learning and virtue ; is above little tricks, free 
from ceremony; and would not tell a lie for the world. 
[One ef the greatest knaves even in Scotland.] Very 
knowing in the afSairs of foreign courts, and the consti- 
tution of both kingdoBM ; a tall, fair man, and toward 50 
years old. 

MR. CARSTAIRS. 

A presbjterian minister, who fled frnn Scotland, after 
theiosurrection for religion, in tlie reign of Charles II. 
He is the cunniogest, subtle dissembler in the world, 
with an air of sincerity ; a dangerous enemy, because 
always hid : an instance of whidi was Secretary John- 
stoun, to whom he pretet^ded friendeiiip, till the very 
morning he gave liim a blow ; though he had been worm- 
ing him out of the king's favour for many months before ; 
he is a fat, sanguine complexioned fair man, always 
smiling where he designs most mischief; a good friend, 
when he is sincere; turned of 50 years old. A true 
character ; hut not strong enough by a fiftieth part, 

EARL OF MARR. 

He is a very good manager in his private affairp, 
which were in disorder when his father died ; and is a 
sta inch countiymao, fair complexioned, low stature, and 
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gant ]Q his manner of living, but now grows covetous ; 
he is supposed to have some thoughts toward the crown 
of England when the queen dies; being descended from 
the house of Stuart, and having a great interest io that 
kingdom, by his relations and dependents. He. has a 
great estate, and three brothers ealtls, Selkirk, Orkney, 
and Ruglen; a fourth a commsoidernt sea; he is of a 
middle stature, well made, of a black coarse compleckion, 
a brisk look, toward 50 years old. He was made mas- 
ter cfthe ordnance^ a worthy^ good natured persmy very 
generous, but of a middle understandmg ; he rms tmnr- 
dered by tliat villain Mojcartney, an Irish Scd. 

DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Few of his years have a better nnderstaading, nor a 
more manly behavioiur. He has seen most of the courts 
of Europe, is very badsome in his person, fair com- 
plexioned; about 25 years old. AnMtUmSj eaveiauSy 
cunning Scot ; has noprindpie, but his own inierest-and 
greatness. A true Scot in his whole conduct. . 

MARdUrs OF MONTROSE. 

Representative of the ancient and noble family of Gra- 
ham; great gran^n to the famous Montrose, who was 
hanged and quartered for Charles I; and grandson, by 
the mother, to the Duke of Rothes. He* inherits all the 
great qualities of these two families; with a sweetness 
of behaviour, which charms all those who know linn; 
has improved himself in most f(Nreign courts; is very 
beautifiil in his person, and about 25 years old. NofV 
very homely, andmakes a sorry appearance. 

EARL OF SUTHERLAND. 

A very honest man, a great assertw of the liberties of 
the people ; has a good, rough sense; is open and firee ; 
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a*great lover iA his bottle, and his friend ; brave in his 
person, which he has shown in several tluels ; too fami- 
liar for bis quality, and often keeps company below it. 
Is a fat, fair complexioned man ; 45 years old. A blun- 
dering^ ratUepated^ drunken sot, 

SECRETARY JOEENSTOUN, 

'now LOBD REGISTER. 

He is very honest [a treacherous knave,] yet some- 
thing too credulous and guspicious ; endued with a great 
deal of learning and virtue ; is above little tricks, free 
from ceremony; and would not tell a lie for the world. 
[One of the greatest knaves even in Scotland,] Very 
knowing in the aflfain of foreign courts, and the consti- 
tution of both kiogdoB» ; a tall, fair man, and toward 50 
years old. 

MR. CARSTAIRS. 

A presbjterian minister, who fled frnn Scotland, after 
the iogurrection for religion, in tlie reign of Charles II. 
He is the cunniogest, subtle disseaibler in the world, 
with an air of sincerity ; a dangerous enemy, because 
always hid : an instance of which was Secretary John- 
stoun, to whom he preteiMled friendeiiip, till the very 
morning he gave him a blow ; though he had been worm- 
ing him out of the king's favour for many months before ; 
he is a fat, sanguine complexioned fair man, always 
smiling wharehe designs most mischief; a good Hend, 
when he is sincere; turned of 50 years old. A true 
character ; hut not strong enough by ajjftietiipart. 

EARL OF MARR. 

He is a very good manager in his private affJeduTF, 
which were in disorder when his father died ; and is a 
Ht a inch countryman, fair complexiooed, low stature, and 
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30 years old. He is crooked; he seemed to he a ge&U- 
man ff good sense and good nature. 

ANDREW FLETCHER. ' 

A gentleman of a fair estate in Scottand, attended 
with the improvement of a good education. He has 
written some excellent tracts, but not published in his 
game; and has a very fine genius; is a low thin man, 
brown complexion, full of fire, with a stem, sour look, 
and 50 years old. A most am^antj conceited pedant in 
politics ; cannot endure the least eonJtra/Mctkn m amy rf 
Ms visims or paradoxes. 

EARL OF fiUDDLETON. 

He was against the Tiolient measures of King Jameses 
i-eign; and, for that reason, made no great figure at 
court while that prince t^as upon the throne ; yet he 
continued firm to his majesty's interest to the last; was 
proof against all th^ offers made him by King William ; 
and after beitig' frequently imfMrisoned in Englan^i fol- 
lowed King James to France; when he had the chief 
administration given him. He is one of the pddtest 
gentlemen in Europe ; has a great deal of wit, mixed 
^th a sound judgment, and a very dear understanding ; 
of an easy, indifferent address, but a careless way of 
Kving. He is a blatk man, of a middle stature, with a 
sanguine complexion ; and one of the pleasantest com- 
panions in the world. Toward 60 years old. Sir WU- 
Uam Temple toid me^ hetvas a veryvahtakU man; and 
a good scholar. I once sam him. 

^lARL OF WEEMS. 

He has not yet been in the administration; is a fine 
personage, and very beautiful ; has good sense, and is a 
man of honour. About 30 years old. He was a IfUtdc 
man^ and handsom^or a Scof* 
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I Cannot, without some eavyy and a just leseut- 
meut against the opposite eoodnct of others, reflect upon 
that geiierosit7 and teaderoesB, wherewith the heads, aad 
prindpal members of a struggling faclioo, treat those 
who will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. 
And the bdiaviour d these patrons is yet the more 
laudable, because the ben^ts they confer are ahnost 
gratis. If any of their labourers can scratch out a 
pamphlet, they desire no more ; there is no question of* 
iered about the wit, the style, the aigument Let a 
pamphlet come out upon demand, in a proper juncture, 
you shall be well and certainly paid ; yon shall be paid 
beforehand; every one of the party who is able to read, 
and can spare a shilling, shall be a subscriber ; several 
thousands of each production shall be sent among their 
friends through the kingdom : the work shall be reported 
admirable, sublime, unanswerable ; shall serve to raise 
the sinking clamours, and confirm the scandal of intro- 
ducing popery and the pretender, upon the queen and 
her ministeTS. 

Among the present writers on that side, Ixan recolr 
lect but three of any great distinction ; which are^ the 
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Flying Post, Mr. Dunton, and the author of the Crisis.* 
The first of these seems to have been much sunk in re- 
putation, since the sudden retreat of the only true, 
genuine, (uriginal author, Mr. Ridpath, who is celebrated 
by the Dutch Gazetteer as one of the best pens in Eng- 
land. Mr. Duttton has been lon^, and more conver- 
sant in books, than any of the three, as well as more 
voluminous in his productions : however, having em- 
ployed his studies in so great a variety of other subject^ 
lie has, I think, but lately turned his genius to politicB. 
His famous tract, entitled JNeck or Nothing, must be al- 
lowed to be the shrewdest piece, and written with the 
most spirit, of any which has appeared from that side 
f&Dce the diai^ of the ministiy : it is indeed 9 most 
wtting satire upon the lord treasurer and Lord Boling- 
broke^ and I wonder none of our friends ever under- 
took to answer it. I confess, I was at first of the same 
•{union with several good judges, who, from the style 
and manner, suppose it to have issued from the sharp 
pen of the £arl of Nottingham ; and I ,am still iqpt to 
think it might receive his lordship's last hand. The 
third, and principal of this triumvirate, is the author of 
the Crisis; who, although he must yield to the Flying 
Post, in knowledge of the world and skyi in politicsy 
and to Mr. Dunton, in keenness of satire and variety of 
reading, has yet other qualities enough to denominate 
kim a writer of a superior class to either ; provided he 
would a little regard the propriety and disposition of 

* Mr. Steele was expelled the hoaie of commoiis fin* this pamphlet, 
at the very same time that the house of lords was moved against the 
Deaa for the Reply. The plan of tiie Oisis was laid and chiefly 
executed hy Mr. Moore, of the Inner Temple; and manj hints of it 
came from Archbishop Tenison, whose steward obtained very laife 
subscriptions for it. *' Memoirs of Steele, 1731," p. 14.— Yet, in 
the house of commons, Steele acknowledged himself to be the au- 
thor. N. 
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his words, consult the grammatical part, and get some iii- 
formatioD in the subject he intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous cotmtenance and encourage- 
ment that have been shown to the persons and produc- 
tions of the two former authors, I shall here onl^con- 
sider the great fiayoiJPleonferred upon the last It has 
been advertised for several months in the Englishman,^ 
and other papers, that a pamphlet, called the Crins, 
should be published at a proper time, in order to open 
the eyes of the nation. It was proposed to be printed 
by subscription, price a shilling. This was a little out 
of form ; because subscriptions are usuaUy begged only 
for books of great price, and such as are not likely to 
have a general sale. Notice was likewise given of 
what this pamphlet should contain; only an extract 
from certainr acts of parliament relating to the succes* 
sioii, which at least must sink ninepence in the shillings 
and leave but threepence for the author's political re- 
flections; so that nothing very wonderful or decisive 
could be reasonably expected from this performance. 
But, a work was to be done, a hearty writer to be encou- 
raged, and accordingly many thousand copies were 
bespoke. JN'either could this be sufficient; for when we 
expected to have our bundles delivered us, all was stop- 
ped ; the friends to the cause sprang a new project ; 
and it was advertised tliat the Crisis could not appear, 
till the ladies had shown their zeal against the pretender, 
as well as the men ; against the pretender, in the bloom 
of his youth, reported to be handsome, and endued with 
aij understanding exactly of a size to please the sex. I 
should be glad to have seen a printed list of the fair 
subscribers prefixed to this pamphlet; by which the 
chevalier might know, he was so far from pretendusg to 

* A paper written by the same author in favour of the preceding 
administration. H. 
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a monarchy here, that he could not so much as pretend 
to a mistress. 

At the destined period, the first news we hear, is of a 
huge train of dukes, earls, viscounts, barons, knightfl; 
esqiitfi^ gentlemen, and others, go^^to Sam. Buckley's, 
the publisher of the Crisis, to fet€^|K>me their cargoes 
in order to transmit them by dozens, scoresi, and 
hundreds, into the several counties, and thereby to pre* 
pare the wills and understandings of their friends agifinst 
the approaching sessions. Ask any of them, whether 
they have read it, they will answer, no; but they have 
sent it evecy where, and it will do a world of good. It 
is a pamphlet, they hear, against the ministry; talks of 
slavery, France, and the pretender; they desir^ no 
m(Hre ; it will settle the wavering, confirm the doubtSi^ 
instruct the ignorant, inflame the clamorous, although it 
never be once looked into. I am tdd by those who are 
expert in the trade, that the author and bookseller of 
this twelvepenny treatise, will be greater gainers, than 
&om one edition of any folio that has been published 
these twenty years. What needy writer would not so- 
licit to work under such masters, who will pay us before- 
hand, take off as much of our ware as we please at our 
own rates, and trouble not themselves to examine, either 
before or after they have bought it, whether it be staple 
or not. 

But, in order to illustrate the implicit munificence of 
these noble patrons, I cannot take a more effectual me- 
thod than by examining the production itself; by which 
we shall easily find that it was never intended, farther 
than fnmi the noise, the bulk, and the title of Crisis, to 
do any service to the factious cause. The entire piece 
consists of a title page, a dedication to the clergy, a 
preface, an extract from certain acts of parliament, and 
about ten pages of dry reflections on the proceedings of 
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the queen aad her servants ; which his coadjutors, the 
Earl of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and the Flying Post, 
had long ago set before us in a much clearer light. 

In popish countries, when some impostor cri^out, A 
miracle ! a miraAllit is not done with a hope or inten- 
tion of convertingfibretics, but confirming the deluded 
vulgar in their errors ; and so the cry goes round with- 
out examining into the cheat Thus the whigs among 
us give about the cry, A pamphlet! a pamphlet! the 
Crisis ! the Crisis ! not with a view of convincing their 
adversaries, but to raise the spirits of their friends, recall 
their stragglers, and unite their numbers, by sound and 
impudence; as bees assemble and cling together by the 
noise of bjrass. ' 

That DO other effect could be imagined or hoped for, 
by the publication of this timely treatise, will b« manifest 
from some obvious reflections up«n the several parts of 
it; wherein the follies, the falsehoods, or the absurdities, 
appear so frequent, that they may boldly contend for 
number with the lines. 

Wh«i the hawker holds this pamphlet toward you« the 
first words you perceive are. The Crisis; or, A dis- 
course, &c. The interpreter of Suidas gives four trans- 
lations of the word Crisis, any of which may be as pro- 
perly applied to this author's letter to the Bailiff of Stock- 
bridge.^ Next, what he calls a discourse, consists only 
of two pages, prefixed to twenty-two more, which contain 
extracts from acts of pariiament ; for, as to the twelve 
last pages, they are provided for themselves in the title, 
under the name of some seasonable remarks on the daa- 
ger of a popish successor. Another circumstance worthy 
our information in the title page, is, that the crown has 
been settled by previous acts. I never heard of any act 

* See this Letter of Steele in a former part of the present yolame, 
p. 131. N. 
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of parliament that was not previous to what it enacted, 
unless those two, by which the Earl of Strafford and Sir 
John Fenwick lost their heads, may pass for exceptions. 
A DisOBurse, representing from the most authentic Re- 
cords, Sic. He has borrowed tliis eteression from some 
writer, who probably understood the words ; but this gen- 
tleman has altogether misapplied them: and, under fa- 
vour, he is wholly mistaken ; for a heap of extracts from 
several acts of parliament cannot be called a discourse ; 
neither do I believe he copied them from the most au- 
thentic records, which, as I take it, are lodged in the 
Tower, but out of some common printed copy. I grant 
there is nothing material in all tliis, farther than to show 
the generosity of our adversaries, in encouraging a wri- 
ter, who cannot furnish out so much as a title page, with 
propriety or common sense, 

Next folloAvs the dedication to the clergy of the church 
of England, wherein the modesty, and the meaning of the 
Cist paragraphs, are hardly to be matched. He tells 
them, he has made a comment upon the acts of settle- 
ment, which he lays before them, and conjures them to 
recommend in their writings and discourses, to their fel- 
low-subjects : and he does all this, out of a just deference 
to their great power and influence. This is the right 
whig scheme of directing the clei-gy what to preach. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury's jurisdiction extends 
no farther than over his own province ; but the author 
of the Crisis constitutes himself vicar general over the 
^rhole clergy of the church of England. The bishops, 
in their letters or speeches to their OAvn clergy, pi-oceed 
no faitlicr than to exliortation ; but this writer conjures 
the mIioIo clergy of the church, to recommend his com- 
ment upon the laws of the land in tlu:ir writings and dis- 
courses. I would fain know, who made hun a connnen- 
ixUx upon the laws of the land ; after Avhich it will be 
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time eDOugh to ask him, by what authority he directs the 
clergy to recommend his comments from the pulpit or the 
press? 

He tells the clergy, there are two circumstances which 
place the minds of the people under their directipn ; the 
first circumstance ^their education ; the second cii'cum- 
stance is, the tenths of our lands. Tlus last, according 
to the Latin phrase, ia spoken ad irwidiam ; for he ^ows 
well enough they have not the twentieth : but if you 
take it in his own way, the landlord has nine parts in 
ten of tlie people's minds under his direction. Upon this 
rock the autlior before us is perpetually splitting, as often 
as he ventures out beyond the narrow bounds of his litera- 
ture. He has a confused remembrance of words since 
he left the university, but has lost half their meaning, and 
puts them togethei* with no regard, except to their 
cadence ; as I remember a fellow nailed up maps in a 
gentleman's closet, some sidelong, others upside down, 
the better to adjust them to the pannels. 

I am sensible it is of little consequence to their cause, 
whether this defender of it understands grammai* or not ; 
and if what he would fain say, discovered him to be a 
well wisher to reas(m or truth, I would be ready to make 
large allowances. But, when witli great difficulty I 
descry a composition of rancour and falsehood, intermix- 
ed with plausible nonsense, I feel a struggle between 
contempt and indignation, at seeing tlie character of a 
censor, a guardian, an Englishman, a commentator on 
the laws, an instructor of the clergy, assumed by a 
child of obscurity, without one suigle qualificaiiou to sup- 
port them. 

This writer, who eitlier affects, or is commanded, of 
late to copy after the Bishop of Sarum, has, out of the 
pregnancy of his invention, found out an old way of in- 
sinuating (]ie grossest reflections under the appearance 
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of admonitions ; and is so judicious a follower of the 
prelate, that he taxes the clergy for inflaming their peo- 
ple with apprehensions of danger to them and their con- 
stitution, from men, who are innocent of such designs ; 
when he. must needs confess, the w^ole design of his 
pamphlet is, to inflame the people li^th apprehensions 
of danger from the present ministry, whom we believe 
to be at least as innocent men as the last. 

What shall I say to the pamphlet, where the malie^ 
and falsehood of every line would require an answer; 
and where the dohiess and absurdities will not deserve 
one? 

By his pretending to have always maintained an in- 
violable respect to the clergy, he would insinuate, that 
those papers among the Tattlers and Spectators, where 
the whole order is abused, were not his own. I will 
appeal to all who know the flatness of his style, and the 
barrenness of his invention, whether he does not grossly 
prevaricate ? was he ever able to walk without leading- 
strings, or swim without bladders, without being discover- 
ed by his hobbling and his sinking ? has he adhered to 
his character in his paper called The Englishman) 
whereof he is allowed to be the sole author, without any 
competition ? what does he think of the letter signed by 
himself, which relates to Molesworth, in whose* de- 
fence, he affronts the whole convocation of Ireland ? 

It is a wise maxim, that because the clergy are no 
civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obedience to go- 

* The right honourable Robert Molesworth, one of the privy coun- 
cil and member of the house of commons in Ireland, created a peer by 
King Geor^ L The lower house of convocation there preferred a 
complaint against him for disrespectful words, which being represent- 
ed in England, he was removed from the council: to justify him 
against this complaint, was the subject of Steele's Letter. See the 
Englishman, Jan. 19, 1713-14. No. 46. N. 
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vernors ; and therefore they ought not to preach tempe- 
rance, because they are no physi^ans. Examine sdl 
this author's miting, and then point me out a divine who 
knows less of the constitution of England than he : wit- 
ness those many egpregious blunders in his late papers, 
where he pretendedTto dabble in the subject. 

But the clergy have, it seems, imbibed their notions of 
power and obedience, abhorrent from our laws, from the 
pompous ideas df imperial greatness, and the submission 
to absolute emperors. This is gross ignorance, below a 
schoolboy in his Lueiiis Florus. The Roman history, 
wherein lads are instructed, reached little above eight 
hundred years, and the authors do every where instil 
republican principles; and from the account of nine in 
twelve of the first emperors, we learn to have a detesta- 
tion against tyranny. The Greeks carry this point yet 
a great deal higher, which none can be ignorant o( who 
has read or heard them quoted. This gave Hobbes the 
occasion of advancii^ a position directly c(mtraiy ; that 
the youth of England were cmrupted in theur political 
principles, by reading the histories of Rome and Greece ; 
which, having been written under republics, taught the 
readera to have ill notions of monarchy. In this asser- 
tion there was something specious, but that advanced by 
the Crisis, could only issue from the profoundest igno- 
rance. 

But, would you know his scheme of education for 
young gentlemen at the university? It is, that they 
should spend their time in perusing those acts of parlia- 
ment, whereof his pamphlet is an extract, which if it had 
been done, the kingdom would not be in its present con- 
dition, but every member sent into the world thus in- 
structed, since the revolution, would have been an advo- 
cate for our rights and liberties. 
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Here now is a project for getting more money by Uie 
Crisis ; to have it read by tutors in tlie universities. I 
thoroughly agree with him, that if our students had been 
thus employed for twenty years past, the kingdom had 
not been in its present condition ; but we have too many 
of such proficients already among the young nobility and 
gentry, who have gathered up their politics from choco- 
late-houses and factious clubs ; and^ who, if they had 
spent their time in hard study at Oxford or Cambridge, 
we might indeed have said, that the factious part of ttiis 
kingdom had not been in its present condition, or have 
suffered themselves to be taught, that a few acts of parlia- 
ment relating to the succession, are preferable to all other 
civil institutions whatsoever. Neither did I ever before 
hear, that an act of parliament relating to one particular 
point, could be called a civil institution. 

He spends almost a quarto page in telling the clei^, 
tliat they will be c-ertaioly perjured if they bring in the 
pretender, whom they have abjured ; and he wisely re- 
minds them, that they have sworn without equivocation 
or mental reservation ; othei-wise the clergy might think, 
that as soon as they received the pretender, and turned 
papists, they would be free from their oath. 

This honest, civil, ingenious gentleman, knows in his 
conscience, that there are not ten clergymen in England 
(except nonjurors) who do not abhor the thoughts of the 
pretenderf reigning over us, much more thaq himself. 
But this is the spittle of the Bishop of Sarum,:^ which 

* Here tiie nominative ' who* has no verb to which it refers in the 
rest of the sentence. S. 

f It should be— of the pretender^s reigning over us, not pretender 
reigning, &c. As we should write—of his reigning over us, not of 
him reigning, &c. 8. 

I Dr. Gilbert Boroet H. 
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our author licks up, and swallows, and then coughs out 
again with an addition of his own pmegm. I would fain 
suppose the body of the clergy were to return an answer, 
by one of their members, to these worthy counsellors. I 
conceive it might be in the following terms : 

" My Lord and Gentleman, 

^' The clergy command me to give you thanks for your 
advice ; and if they knew any crimes, from which either 
of you were as free, as they are from those which you so 
earnestly exliort them to avoid, they would return your 
favour as near as possible, in the same style and manner. 
However, that your advice may not be wholly lost, par- 
ticularly that part of it which relates to the pretender, 
they desire you would apply it to vaore proper persons. 
Look among your own leaders; examine which of them 
engaged in a plot to restore the late King James, and r&. 
ceived pardons under his seal; examine which of them 
have been since tampering with his pretended son, and to 
gratify their .ambition, their avarice, thefr malice and 
revenge, are now willing to restore him, at the expense of 
the religion and liberty (tf their country. Retire, good 
my lord, with your pupil, and let us hear no more of 
these hypocritical insinuations, lest the queen and minis- 
ters, who have been hitherto content with only disap- 
pointing the lurking villanies of your faction, may be at 
last provoked to expose them." 

But his respect for the cleigy is such, that he does not 
insinuate as if they really had these evil dispositions ; he 
only indnuates, that they give too much cause for such 
insinuations. ^ 

I will upon occasion strip wome g( his insinuaticms from 

their generality and solecisms, and <kag them into the 

light. }Iis dedication to the clergy is fiUl of them, be- 

I 2 
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cause here he endeavours to mould up his rancour and 
civility together ; fijr* which constraint, he is obliged to 
shorten his paragraphs, and to place them in such a light, 
that they obscure one another. Supposing therefore that 
I have scraped off his good manners, in order to come at 
his meaning, which lies under ; he tells the clergy, that 
the favour of the queen and her ministers, is but a coloui* 
of zeal toward them ; that the people were deluded by a 
groundless cry of the church's danger at SachevercU's 
trial; that the clergy, as they are men of sttnse and 
honour, ought to preach this truth to their several con- 
|[regations ; and let them know, that the true desigii of 
the present men in power, in that, and all their proceed- 
ii^s since in favour of the church, was, to bring in popeiy, 
Prance, and the pretender, and to enslave all Europe, 
contrary to the laws of our country, the power of the le- 
gislature, the faith of nations, and the honour of God. 

I cannot see why the clergy, as men of sense and men 
of honour (for he appeals not to them as men of religion) 
should not be allowed to know when they are in danger, 
and be able to guess whence it comes, and who are their 
protectors. The design of their destruction indeed may 
have been projected in the dark ; but when all was ripe^ 
their enemies proceeded to so many overt acts in the face 
of the nation, that it was obvious to the meanest people, 
who wanted no other motives to rouse them. On the 
other side, can this author, or the wisest of his faction, as- 
sign one single act of the present ministry, any way tend- 
ing toward bringing in the pretender, or to weaken the 
succession of the house of Hanover ? Observe then the 
reasonableness of this ^ntleman's advice : the clergy^ 
the gentry, and the common people, had the utmost ap- 
prehensions of danger to the church under the late minis- 
try ; yet then it was the greatest impiety to inflame the 
people witli any such apprehensions. His danger of a 
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popish successcNT, from any steps of the present noiiistiy', 
is an artificial calumny, raised antt spread against the 
conviction of the inventors, pretended to be believed onify 
hy those, who abhor the constitution in church and state ; 
an obdtvate faction who compass heaven and earth to re- 
store themselves upon the ruin of their country ; yet here 
our author exhorts the cleigy to preach up this imagi- 
nary danger to their people, and disturb the public peace 
with his strained seditious comments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the clergy 
from the whigs, to concern themselves with politics of any 
sort, although it be only the glosses and conmients of M# 
Steele? The speeches of the managers at Sacheverell's 
trial, particulariy those of Stanhope,^ Lechmere, King,t 

* James Stanhope, grandaoD to the lint £arl of Chesterfield by his 
eecoBd lady, having senred when very yooDg as a vokmteer under 
the Duke of Savoy, was made a eaptain in the footgaards with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in 1684; was a member of the boose of 
commons from 1700 till createda peer; senred a vcdnnteer in 1702 is 
the expedition to Cadis, and next year in Portugal ; was made a briga- 
dier-general in 1704 ; envoy extraordinary to Charles III. in 1706 ; ma- 
jorgoieral in 1707; and commander in chief of the forces in Spain 1706 ; 
same year he subdued Minorca ; and in 1710 commanded the Bnglirii 
forces at the battles of Almania and Saragossa, to whish victories 
he greatly contributed, and fecilitated the march of Charles III. to 
Madrid. He was constituted first commissioner of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer, April 11, 1717; created Viscount Stan- 
hope of Mahon, July 21; secretary of state, March 21, 1717-18 1 
Earl Stanhope, April 7, 1718; and was sent the same year to France 
and Spain, to conclude the negotiations for a general peace ; was one 
of the lords justices in 1719; was twice in France, where he broo^it 
the King of Spain to accede to the quadruple alliance ; and on his 
return was again one of the lords justices. He was suddenly seized 
with a dizziness in his head, occasioned by the vehemence of a de- 
bate in the house of peers, Feb. 4, 1720-1 ; and died next day. N. 

f Peter King was bom at Exeter, and brought up to the trade of a 
grocer, or oil-man, in that city. Being of a studious disposition, he 
devoted all his leinre to literature, in the acquisition (^ which he 
made a considerable progress. He was related to Mr. Locke, who, 
on seeing his treatise in defence of the rights of the church, per^ 
tsuaded him to apply himst If to the law. |I« was choeen recorder of 

I 3 
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Parker,* and some others, seemed to deliver a differ- 
ent doctrine, Naf, this very dedication complains 
of some in holy orders, iirho have made the constitu- 
tion of their country (in which and the Coptick Mr. 
Steele is equally skilled) a very little part of their study, 
and yet made obedience and government the frequent 
subjects of their discourses. This difficulty is easily 
solved ; for by politics, they mean obedience. Mr. Hoad- 
ly,f who is a champion for resistance, was never charged 
with meddling out of his function. Hugh Peters, and 
his brethren, in the times of usurpation, had full liberty 
19 preach up sedition and rebellion ; and so here, Mr. 
Steele issues out his licence to the cleigy, to preach up 
the danger of a popish pretender, in defiance of the 
queen and her administration. 

Every whiifler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-house, and is able to spell the title of a pam- 
phlet, shall talk of the constitution with as much plau- 
sibility as this very solemn writer, and with as good a 
grace blame the clergy for meddling with politics, which 
they do not understand. I have known many of these 

London in July 1708, and knighted the 12th of September followiog; 
was appointed lord chief justice of the common pleas, Oct 27, 1714 ; 
created Baron King of Oakham, May 29, 1723 ; and in June the same 
year declared lord chancellor ; which office he resigned in Nov. 1733 ; 
and died July 22, 1734. N. 

* Thomas Parker, called to the degree of seijeant at laii^June 8, 
1705, was appointed queen^s serjeant; knighted, and made lord 
chief justice of the queen^s bench, March 11, 1709-10, ou the death 
of the Cliief Justice Holt; created Baron of Macclesfield, March 10, 
1715-16; made lord chancellor, May 12, 1718; created Viscoont Par- 
ker of Ewelme, and Earl of Macclesfield, Nov. 5, 1721 ; and died 
April 22, 1732, aged 64 ; having been deprived of the great seal se- 
veral years before, oo a charge of selling the places of mavters in 
chancery, of which he was convicted. N. 

f Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, created Bishop of Bangor by King 
Cieorge I. in 1715, translated to Hereford in 1721, to Salisbury in 
ITJ3, and to Winchester in 17J4» H. 
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able politicians furnished, before they were of age, irith 
all the necessary topics of their faction, and by the help 
of about twenty polysyllables, capable of maintaining an 
argument that would shine in the Crisis ; whose author 
gathered up his little stock from the same schools, and 
has written from no other fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this gen* 
tleman addresses himself to the clergy of England in 
general, or only to those very few (hardly enough, in case 
of a change, to supply the mortality of those self-deny- 
ing prelates he celebrates) who are in his principles, and 
among these, only such as live in and about London ; 
which probabty will reduce the number to about half a 
dozen at most I should incline to guess tbe latter ; be- 
cause he tells them they are surrounded by a learned, 
wealthy, knowing gentry, who know with what firmness, 
self-denial, and charity, the bishops adhered to the pub* 
lie cause, and what contumelies those clergymen have 
undeigone, <&;c. who adhered to the cause of truth. By 
those terms, the public cause, and the cause of trutli, he 
understands the cause of the whigs, in opposition to the 
queen and her servants : therefore by the learned, weal- 
thy, and knowing gentry, he must understand the Bank 
and East-India company, and those other merchants or 
citizens within the bills of mortality, who have bera 
strenuous against the church and crown, and whose spirit 
of faction has lately got the better of their interest For, 
let him search all the rest of the kingdom, he will find 
the surrounfled clergy, and the surrounding gentry wbd- 
ly strangers to the merits of those prelates ; and adher- 
ing to a very different cause of truth, as will soon, I 
hope, be manifest, by a fur appeal to the representatives 
of both. 

It was very unnecessary in this writer to bespeak the 
treatment of contempt and derision, which the clergy are 
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to expect from his faction, whenever they come into pow- 
er. I believe that venerable body is in very little con- 
cern after what manner their most mortal enemies intend 
to treat them, whenever it shall please God, for our sins, 
to visit us with so fatal an event ; which I hope it will be 
the united endeavours both of clergy and laity to hinder. 
It would be some support to this hope, if I could have 
any opinion of his predicting talent, (which some have 
ascribed to people of this author's character,) irhere 
he tells us, that noise and wrath will not always pass for 
zeal. What other instances of zeal has this gentleman 
or the rest of his party been able to "produce ? If cla- 
mour be noise, it is but opening our ears to know from 
what side it bomes ; and if sedition, scurrility, slander, 
and calumny, be the fruit of wrath, read the pamphlets 
and papers issuing from the zealots of that faction, or 
visit their clubs and coffee-houses, in order to fonn a 
judgment of the tree. 

When Mr. Steele tells us, we have a religion that 
wants no support from the enlargement of secular power, 
but is well supported by the wisdom and piety of its 
preachers, and its own native truth ; it would be good 
to know what religion he professes : for the clergy, to 
whom he speaks, will never allow him to be a member 
of the church of England. They cannot agree, that the 
truth of the gospel, and the piety and wisdom of its 
preachers, are a sufficient support in an evil age against 
infidelity, faction, and vice, without the assistance of se* 
cular power, unless God would please to confer the gift 
of miracles on those who wait at the altar. I believe 
they venture to go a little farther, and think, that upon 
some occasions, they want a little enlargement of assist* 
ancc from the secular power, against atheists, deists, so* 
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cloians, and other heretics. Every first Sunday* in 
Xient a part of the Liturgy is read to the people, in the 
preface to which, the church declares her wishes for the 
restoring of that discipline she formerly had, and which, 
for some years past, has been more wanted than ever. 
But of this no more, lest it might insinuate jealousies 
between the clergy and laity : which tlie author tells us, 
is the policy of vain ambitious tien among the former, 
in hopes to derive fix)m their order, a veneration they 
cannot^deserve from their virtue. If this be their me- 
thod for procuring veneration, it is the most singular that 
ever was thought on ; and the clergy would tlien indeed 
have no more to do with politics of any sort, than Mr. 
Steele or his faction will allow them. 

Having thus toiled through his dedieation, I proceed 
to consider his preface, which, half consisting in quota- 
tion, will not be so much the sooner got through. It is 
a very unfair thing in any writer to employ his ignorance 
and malice together ; because it gives his answerer dou- 
ble work : it is like the sort of sophistry that the logicians 
can two mediums, which ar^ never allowed in the same 
syllogism. A writer, with a weak head, and a corrupt 
heart, is an overmatch for any single pen ; like a hire- 
ling jade, dull and vicious, hardly able to stir, yet offers 
tag at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with such an account of the ori^ 
ginal of power, and the nature of the civil institutions, as 
I am confident was never once imagined by any writer 
upon government, fi'om Plato to Mr. Locke. Give me 
leave to transcribe his first paragraph. ^ I never saw an 
unruly crowd of people \qoo1 by degrees into temper, but 
it gave me an idea of the original of power, and the nature 

^ So it has stood in aU editions till 1801 ; though marked oat as ah 
erratum by the author, at the end 6f Oldisworth's Examiner, JVIarch 
1,171314. It should be, "every first day in Lent'* N. 
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of civil institutions. One particular man has usually in 
those cases, from the dignity of his appearance, or other 
qualities, known or imagined by the multitude, been re- 
ceived into sudden favour and authority ; the occasion of 
their difference has been represented to him, and the 
matter referred to his decision." 

I have known a poet, who never was out of Engldnd, 
introduce a fact by way of simile, which could (Hrobably 
no where happen nearer than in the plains of Libya; and 
begin with, " So have I seen."* Such a fiction I sup- 
pose may be justified by poetical licence; yet Yii^ is 
much more modest. This paragraph of Mr. Steele's, 
which he sets down as an observation of his own, is a 
miserable mangled translation of six verses out of that 
famous poet, who speaks after this manner : ^ As when a 
sedition arises in a great multitude, &c. then if they see 
a wise great man, &c.'* Virgil, who lived but a little 
after the ruin of the Roman republic, where seditions 
often happened, and the force of oratory was great among 
the people, made use of a simile, which Mr. Steele turns 
into a fact, after such a manner as if he had seen it a 
hundred times, and builds upon it a system of the origin 
of government. When the vulgar here in England 
assemble in a riotous manner, (which is not very fre- 
quent of late years) the pnnce takes a much more ef- 
fectual way than that of sending orators to appease them : 
But Mr. Steele imagines such a crowd of people as this^ 
where there is no government at all; their unniliiiiess 
quelled, and their passions cooled by a particular man, 
whose great qualities they had known before. Such an 
assembly must have risen suddenly from the earth, and 
the man of authority dropped from the clouds; for 
without some previous form of government, no such 
crowd did ever yet assemble, or could possibly be ac- 

• See the Higi Bcidvy. N. 
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quaiDted inth the merits and dignity of any particular 
man among them. But to pursue liis scheme; this man 
of authority, ivho cools the onwd by degrees, and to 
whom they all appeal, must of necessity prove either an 
open, or clandestine tyrant A clandestine tyrant I 
take to be a king of Brentford -who keeps his army in 
disguise ; and whenever he happens either to die natu- 
rally, be knocked on the head, or deposed, the people 
'^ calmly take farther measures, and improve upon what 
was begun under his unlimited power." All thb our au- 
thor tells us, with extreme propriety, is what seems rea- 
sonable to common sense ; that is, in other words, it seems 
reasonable to reason. This is what he calb giving an 
idea of the original of power, and the nature of civil in- 
stitutions. To which I answer with great phlegm, that 
I defy any man alive to show roe in double the number 
of lines, although writ by the same author, such a com- 
plicated ignorance in t^tory, human nature, or politicp, 
as well as in the ordinary properties of thought or of style. 

But it seems these profound speadations were only 
pr^nised to introduce some quotations in favour of re- 
sistance. What has resistance to do with the succesuon 
of the house of Hanover, that the whig writers should 
perpetually affect to tack them togetlier ? I can conceive 
nothiog else, but that Aieir hatred to tlie queen and mi- 
nistry puts them upon thoughts of introducing the suc- 
cessor by another revolution. Are cases of extreme ne- 
cessity to be introduced as common maxims, by which 
wc^are always to pi-oceed ? should not these gentlemen 
sometimes inculcate the general rule of obedience, and 
not always the exception of resistance ? since the former 
has been the perpetual dictate of all laws both divine 
and civil, and the latter is still in dispute. 

I shall meddle with none of the passages he cites to 
prove the lawfulness of reding princes, except that from 
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the present lord chancellor's^ speech in defence of Mr. 
Sacheverell : " that there are extraordinary cases, cascn 
of necessity, which are implied although not expretted 
in the general rule [of obedience]." These -words, very 
clear in themselves, Mr. Steele explains into HODsease; 
which in any other author I should su^ct to have been 
intended as a reflection upon as great a person as ever 
filled or adorned that high station ; but I am so well ac- 
quainted with his pen, that I much more wonder How it 
can trace out a true quotation, than a false coaoiiliieDt 
To see him tiH^at my LcHrd Harcourt with so mucli dhHB- 
ity, looks indeed a little suspicious, and as if he had mar 
iifse in his heart. He calls his lordship a very great 
man, and a great liring authority;* places himself ill 
company with General Stanhope and Mr. Hoadly; and 
in short, takes the most effectual method m his power of 
ruining his lordship in the opinion of every man who is 
wise or good. I can only tell my Lcnrd Harcourt; ftr 
his comfort, that these praises are encumbered with the 
doctrine of resistance, and the true revolution principles; 
and provided he will not allow Mr. Steele for his eom- 
mentator, he may hope to recover the honour of being 
libelled again, as well ^ his sovereign and fellow ser- 
vants. 

We now come to the Crisis : Inhere we meet with t^ro 
pages, by way of introduction to those extracts firom acts 
of parliament, that constitute the body of his pamphlet 
This introduction begins with a definition of libert}^.^d 
then proceeds in a panegyric upon that greal UmEJ^* 
His panegyric is made up of half a dozen sfared^ Itte a 

* Sir Simon Aarcourt, who in ITOS had resigned his place of attor- 
ney general, which in 1710 he accepted again ; upon the change of 
the ministry he was made lord keeper, Oct 9, 1710; created a baron, 
Sept. 3, 1712; and appointed lord cbaaccUor, April 17, 1713. N, 
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schoolboy's theme, beaten general topics, where any 
other man alive might wander securely ; but this poli- 
tician, by Tenturing to vary the good old phrases, and 
give them a new turn, commits a hundred solecisms and 
absurdities. The weighty truths, which he endeavours 
to pr^ upon his reader, are such as these : That liberty 
is a very good thing ; that without liberty we cannot be 
free ; that health is good, and strength is good, but liberty 
is better than either; that no man can be happy without 
the liberty of doing whatever his own mind tells him is 
best; that men of quality love liberty, and common 
people love liberty ; even women and children love li- 
berty ; and you cannot please them better than by letting 
them do what they please. Had Mr. Steele contented 
himself to deliver these, and the like maxims, in such ia- 
telligible terms, I could have found where we agreed, 
and where we differed. But let us hear some of these 
axioms, as he has involved them. /' We cannot possess 
our souls with pleasure and satisfaction, except we pre- 
serve in ourselves that inestimable blessing, which we 
call liberty. By liberty I desire to be understood to 
mean the happiness of men's living, &c — The true life 
of man consists in conducting it according to his own just 
sentiments and innocent inclinations — man's being is de- 
graded below that of a free agent, when his affections 
and passions are no longer governed by the dictates of 
his own mind. — ^Without liberty our health (among other 
thiilgp) may be at the will of a tyrant, employed to our 
owiS^KQin, and that of our fellow-creatures." If there 
be any of these maxims, which are not grossly defective 
in truth, in sense, or in grammar, I will allow them to 
pass for uncontrollable. By the first, omitting the pe- 
dantry of the whole expression, there are not above one 
or two nations in the world, where any one man can pos- 
sess his soul with pleasure and satisfaction. In the se- 
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co&d, he desires to be understood to mean; that is,bedesire8 
to be meant to mean, or to be understood to uoderstand. 
In the third, the life of man consists in conducting hb life. 
In the fourth he affirms^ that men's beings are dqpaded, 
vfhen their pasrions are no longer governed \3j the dic- 
tates of ^eir own minds ; directly contrary to leaAos of 
all moralists and legislatures, who agree unanimdufljv 
that the passions of men must be under the goterniMDt 
of reason and law; neither aire the laws of ai^: other 
use, than to correct the irr^ularity of our afftetiixn. 
By the last, our health is ruinous to ourselves 9!sA odMr 
men, when a tyrant pleases; which I leave to him to 
make out. 

I cannot sufficiently commend our ancestoisi foAr tnu- 
mitting to hs the blessing of liberty ; yet having laid 
out their blood and treasure upon the purchase^ I do not 
see how they acted parramoniously, because I can eoo* 
ceive nothing more generous^ than that of empkgdug our 
blood and treasure for the service of others. But I am 
suddenly struck Idth the thou^t, that I have found hb 
meaning; our ancestors acted parsimoniously, because 
they spent only their own treasure for the good of tbeir 
posterity ; whereas we squandered away the treMures of 
our posterity too ; but whether they wiU be thankful, 
and think it was done for the preservation of their Hber- 
ty, must be left to themselves for a decisioo. 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it la 
Westminster-hall before a lord chief justice, thi^ by 
enemies to our present establishment, Mr. Steele .WooM 
desire to be understood to mean, my lord treasurer and 
the rest of* the ministry : by thoiie who are grown su* 
pine, in proportion to the danger to which our liberty ia 
every day more exposed, I should guess he means the 
tories ; and by honest men, who ought to look up with i^ 
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spii'it that becmnes honesty, he understands the whigs : I 
likewise believe, he would take it ill, or think me stupid, 
if I did not thus expound him. I saj then, that accord- 
ing to this exposition, the four great officers of state, to* 
gethfli with the rest of the cabinet council, (except the 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy)"^ are ^' enemies to <ftr estab- 
lishment, making artful and open attacks upon our con- 
stitution, and are now practising indirect arts, and mean 
subtleties, to weaken the security of those acts of 
parliament, for settling the succession in. the house of 
Hanover." The first, and most notorious of these cri- 
minals, is, Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, lord high 
treasurer, who is reputed to be chief minister : the se- 
cond is, James Butler, Duke of Ormond, who commands 
the army, and designs to employ it in bringing over the 
pretender : the third is, Henry St John, Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke, secretary of state, who must be supposed 
to hold a constant correspondence at the court of Bar 
le DuCy as the late Earl of Godolphin did with that at 
St. Germain : and to avoid tediousness, Mr. Bromley,f 
and the rest, are employed in their several districts to the 
same end. These are the opinions, which Mr. Steele 
and his faction, under the direction of their leaders, are 
endeavouring, with all their might, to propagate among 
the people of England, concerning the present ministry ; 
with what reservation to the honour, wisdom, or justice 
of the queen, I cannot determine ; who, by her own free 
choice^ after long experience of their abilities and in- 
tegrity, and in compliance toj the general wishes of her 
people, called them to her service. Such an accusation 
against persons in so high trust, should require, I think, 



^- Dr. Tenison. H, 

+ Speaker of the House of Commons. H. 

: It should be—* in compliance with,'&c. S. 
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at least one single overt act to make it good. If there 
be no other choice of persons fit to serve the crown, with- 
out danger from the pretender, except among those who 
are called the whig party, the Hanover succession b then 
indeed in a very desperate state : that illustrious fltaiily 
will hai^ almost nine in ten of the kingdom agalDst it, 
and those principally of the landed interest; whkh is 
most to be depended upon, in such a nation as oun. 

I have now got as far as his extracts, which I shaU 
not be at the pains of comparing with the originals^ bat 
suppose he has gotten them fau*ly transcribed : I mily 
think, that whoever is patentee for printing acts of par- 
liament, may have a very fair action against him for In- 
vasion of property: but this is none of my business to 
inquire into. 

After two and twenty pages spent in reciting acts of 
parliament, he desires leave to repeat the history and 
progress of the union ; upon which I have some few things 
to observe. 

This work, he tells us, was unsuccessfully attempted 
by several of her majesty's predecessors ; although I do 
not remember* it was ever thought on by any, except 
King James the First, and the late King William. I have 
read indeed, that some small overtures were made by the 
former of these princes toward a union between the two 
kingdoms, but rejected with indignation and contempt by 
the English : and the historian tells us, that how degene- 
rate and corrupt soever the court and parliament then 

^ Dr. Hawkesworth has remarked, that the author's memory failed 
him a Ujttle in this assertion, as one of his answerers observed. But 
the Dean had obviated this remark in a postscript to the abovemen- 
tioncd Examiner, by acknowledging his mistake; and that he had been 
since told, ** That some overtures were made to that end in the 
reigns of other princes ;^* and complaining of some literal mistakes 
of the printer, particularly that pointed eut in p. 199. N. .^ 
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were, they woald not give ear to so infamous a prt^posal. 
I do not find, that any of the succeeding princes before 
the revolution, ever resumed the design; because it was 
a project, for which there could not possibly be assigned 
th^east reason or necessity; for I defy any mortal to 
name one angle advantage that England could ever ex- 
pect from such a unicm. 

But toward the end of the late king^s reign, upon ap- 
prehensions of the want of issue firom him or the Prin- 
cess Anne, a proposition for unitipg both kingdoms was 
begun; because Scotland had not settled their crown 
upon the house of Hanover, but left themselves at laig^ 
in hopes to make their advantage; and it was thom^ 
highly dangerous to leave that part of the island, in- 
habited by a po(»r fierce northern pec^le, at liberty to 
put themselves under a different king. However, the 
oppoation to this work was so great, that it could not be 
overcome, until some time after her present majesty 
came to the crown ; when, by the weakness or corrup- 
tion of a certain minister, since dead, an act of parlia- 
ment was obtained for the Scots, whi«h gave them leave 
to arm themselves ;^ and so the union became necessary, 
not for any actual good it could possibly do us, but to 
aVoid a probable evil ; and at the same time save an 
obnoxious minister's head ; who was so wise as to take 
the first opportunity of procuring a general pardon by 
act of parliament, because he could not, with so much 
decency and safety, desire a particular one for himself. 
These facts are well enough known to the whole king- 
dom. And I remember, discoursing above six years ago 
with the most considerable personf of the adverse party, 
and a great promoter of the union, he firankly owned to 

* See the Examiner, No. xx. H. 
-f Lord Somers. W. 
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me, that this necessity, brought upon us by the wrcmg 
management of the Earl of Godolphin, \i'as the only 
cause of the unien* 

Therefore I am ready to grant two points to the au- 
thor of the Crisis : first, that the union became nece^ry 
for the cause above related; because it pi'evented iLig 
island firom being governed by two kings ; which Eng- 
land would never have suffered ; and it might probably 
have cost us a war of a year or two to reduce the Scots. 
Secondly, that it would be dangerous to break this 
union, at least in this juncture, while there is a pretend- 
er abroad, who might probably lay hpld of such an op- 
pifflrtunity. And this made me wonder a little at the 
spirit of faction last summer, among some people, who, 
having been the great promoters of the union, and seve- 
ral of them the principal gainers by it,* could yet pro- 
ceed so far as to propose in the house of lords, that it 
should be dissolved : while, at the same time^ those 
peers, who had ever opposed it in the beginning, were 
then for preserving it, upon the reason I have just as- 
signed, and which the author of the Crisis has likewise 
taken notice of. 

But when he tells us, " the Englishmen ought, in 
generosity, to be more particularly careful in preserving 
this union," he aigues like himself. '' The late king- 
dom of Scotland (says he) had as numerous a nobility as 
England," &c. They had indeed : and to that we owe 
cue of the great and necessary evils of the union, upon 

* The Duke of Argyll, who zealously promoted the union, the 
Earl of Mar,-Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having been de- 
piited on purpose, remonstrated to the queen against the malt tax, 
wliich they said would probably prompt the Scots to declare the 
union dissolved. The Earl of Finlater soon after moved the house 
of lords for leave to bring in a bill for dissolving the union ; he wai 
seconded by the Earl of Mar, and supported by Lord EglintoD, the 
Earl of Hay, the Duke of Argyll, and others. H. 
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the foot it DOW stands. Their nobility is indeed so no* 
merous, that the whole revenues of their country would . 
be hardly aUe to maintain them, according to the digoi^ 
of their titles; and what is infinitely worse, they are 
never likely to be extinct unto the last period of all 
tliii^; because the greatest part of them descend to 
heirs general. I ima^e a person of quality prevailed 
on to many a woman much his inferior, and without a 
groat to her fortune, and her friends arguing she was as 
good as har husband, because she brought him as nume- 
rous a fanuly of relations and servants, as she found io 
his house. Scotland^ in the taxes, is obliged to contri- 
bute one penny for every forty pence laid iq>on £1^ 
land ; and the representatives they send to parliament 
are about a thirteenth. Every other Scotch peer hai 
all the privileges of an English one, except that of dl- 
tittg in parliaments, and even j^recedeuce before all of 
the same title that shall be created for the time to come. 
The pensions and employments possessed by the na- 
tives of that country now among us, do amount to more 
than the whole body of their nobility ever spent at 
Jiome ; and all the money they raise upon the public, is 
hardly sufficient to defray their civil and military lists. 
I could point out some with great titles, who affected to 
appear very vigorous for dissolving the union, although 
their wh<^e revenues, before that period, w^d have ill 
maintained a Welch justice of peace ; and have since 
gatliered more money, than ever any Scotchman, wiio 
had not travelled, could form an idea of. 

I have only one thing more to say upon occasion of 
the union act ; which is, that the author of the Crisis 
may be fairly proved, from his own citations, to be guilty 
of high treason. In a paper of his caUed the English- 
niao, of October 29, there is an advertisement about' 

^fjf^ VOL. VI. K 
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taking in subscriptions for printing the Crisis, where the 
title is published at length with the following clause, 
which the author thought fit to drop in the publication ; 
['' and that no power on eailh can bar, alter, or make 
void the present settlement of the crown, &c. By 
Richard Steele.''] In his extract of an act of parliameDt 
made since the union, it appeal's to be high treason for 
any person by writing or printing to maintain and affimi, 
that the kings or queens of this realm, with and by the 
authority of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to limit and hind 
the crown, and the descent, limitation, inheritance, and 
the government thereof. This act being subsequent to 
the settlement of the crown confirmed at the unions it is 
probable some iiiend of the author advised him to leave 
out those treasonable words in the printed title-page, 
which he had before published in the advertisement ; 
and accordingly we find, that in the treatise itself he 
only offers it to every good subject's consideration, 
whether tliis article of the settlement of the crown is 
not as firm as the union itself, and as the settlement of 
episcopacy in England, &c. And he thinks the Scots 
understood it so, that the succession to the crown was 
never to be controverted. 

These I take to be only treasonable insinuations ; bat 
the advertisement before mentioned is actually high trea- 
son; for which the author ought to be prosecuted, if 
that would avail any thing under a jurisdiction, where 

» 

cui-suig the queen is not aBove the penalty of twen^ 
marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that tlie whigs of late 
yeai-s, both in their writings and discourses, have affect- 
ed upon all occasions to allow the legitimacy of the pre- 
tender. This makes me a little wonder to see our au-, 
thor labouring to prove the contrary', by producing 
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t}ie popular chat of those times, and other solid argii- 
raents from Fuller's uanrative : but it must be supposed 
that this gebtlemao acts by the commands of his supe- 
riors, ivho hare thought fit at this juncture to issue out 
new orders, for reasons best known to themselves. I wish 
ihej had been more clear in their directions to him upon 
ihat weighty point, whether the settlement of the suces- 
sion in the house of Hanover be alterable or not. I have 
obsei-ved where, in his former pages, he gives it in the 
negative ; but in the turning of a leaf, he has wholly 
changed his mind. He tells us he wonders there can be 
found any Briton weak enough to contend against a power 
in their own nation, which is practised in a much greater 
degree in other states : and how hard it is, that Britain 
should be debarred the privilege of establishing its own 
security, by relinquishing only those branches of t^e 
royal Hue, which threaten it with destruction; while 
other nations never scruple, upon less occasions, to go 
much greater lengths ; of which he produces instances in 
France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and then adds, can 
Great Britain help to advance men to other thrones, 
and have no power in limiting its own ? How can a sena- 
tcfr, capable of doing honour to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be 
guilty of such ridiculous inconsistencies ? "• The author 
of the Conduct of the Allies (says he) has dared to drop 
insinuations about altering the succession." The autlior 
of the Conduct of the Allies writes sense and English ; 
neither of which the author of the Crisis understands. 
The former thinks " it wrong in points of policy to call 
in a foreign power to be guarantee of our succession, be* 
cause it puts it out of the power of our own legislature 
to change oiur succession, without the consent of that 
prince or state who is guarantee, whatever necessity 
'j^ may happen in future times.'* Now, if it be high trea- 
w'son to affirm, by writing, that the legislature has no such 
power ; and if Mr. Steele thinks it strange that Britain 
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should be debarred this privilege, what could be the 
crime of putting such a case, that in future ages, a ne- 
cessity might happen of limiting the succession, as' well 
as it has happened already ? 

When Mr. Steele "reflects upon the many solemn, strong 
barriers (to our succession) of laws and oaths, &c, he 
thinks all fear vanishes before them." I think so too^ 
providedt he epithet solemn goes for nothing ; because, 
although I have often heard of a solemn day, a solemn 
feast, and a solemn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to 
myself of a solemn banier. However, be that as it will, 
his thoughts it seems will not let him rest, but, before be is 
aware, he asks himself several questions ; and, since he 
cannot resolve them, I will endeavour to give him what 
satisfaction I am able. The first is, what aie the marks of 
a lasting security ? To which I answer, that the dgns of 
it in a kingdom or state are, first, good laws ; and, second- 
ly, those laws well executed ; we are pretty well provided 
with the former, but extremely defective in the latter.-— 
Secondly, what are our tempers and our hearts at home ? 
If by ours he means those of himself and his abettors, they 
are most damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of the 
queen : ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by 
all desperate methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, 
religion, mercy, conscience, or honour. — Thu-dly, in what 
hands is power lodged abroad ? To answer the questioa na- 
turally, Lewis XIV. is king of France, Philip V. (by the 
counsels and acknowledgments of the whigs) is king of 
Spain, and so on. If by power he means money f the Duke 
of Marlborough is thought to have more ready money 
tlian aU iK^ kings of Christendom together ; but, by the 
peculiar disposidon of Providence, it is locked up in a 
trunk to ^hich his ambition has no key : and that is our 
security. — Fourtlily, are our imnatural divisions oui: 
stririgth ? I thitik not ; but they are the sign of it, for be- 
ing unnatural tliey cannot last; and this sho\rs, that 
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union, the fouDdation of all strength, is more agreeable 
to our nature. — Fifthly, is it nothing to lis, which of 
the prin€€8 of Europe has the longest sword? Not 
much, if we can tie up his hands, or put a strong shield 
into those of his neighbours ; or if oiu* sword be as sharp 
as his is long ; or if it be necessary for him to tium his 
own sword into a ploughshare ; or if such a sword hap- 
pens to be in the hands of an infant, or struggled for by 
two competitors. — Sistlily, the powerful hand that deals 
out crowns and kingdoms all around us, may it not in 
time reach a king out to us too ? If the powerful 
hand he means be that of France, it may reach out. as 
many kings as it pleases ; but we will not accept tlieiii* 
Whence does this man get his intelligence? I should 
think even his broiiier Ridpath might furnish him 
with better. What crowns or kingdoms has France 
dealt about ? Spain was given by the will of the former 
king, in consequence of that infamous treaty of partition, 
the adviser of which will, I hope, never be forgot in Eng- 
land. Sicily was disposed of by her majesty of Great- 
Britain ; so in effect was Sardinia. France indeed once 
reached out a king to Poland, but the people would not 
receive him. This question of Mr. Steele's was there- 
fore only put in terrorem^ without an^* regard to truth. — 
Seventhly, ai-e there no pretensions to our crown that can 
ever be revived ? there may, for aught I know, be about 
a dozen ; and those, in time, may possibly beget a hun- 
dred ; but we must do as well as we can. Captain Bcs- 
SU5, when he had fifty challenges to answer, protested he 
could not fight above tliree duels a day. If the pretend- 
er should fail, (says the writer) the French king has in 
his quiver a succession of them ; tlie Duchess of Savoy, 
or her sons, or the dauphin her grandson. Let me siip- 
' pose the Chevalier de St Gewge to be dead ; the Duch- 
ess of Savoy will then be a pretender, and consequently 
must leave her husband, because his royal highness (for 
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Mr. Steele has not yet acknowledged him for a king) is 
in alliance with her British majesty; her soiis, when 
they grow pretenders, must undergo the same fate. But 
I am at a loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he hap- 
pen to be King of France before the prctendership to Bri- 
tain falls to his share ; for I doubt he will never be per- 
suaded to remove out of his own kingdom, only because 
it is too near England. 

But " the Duke of Savoy did, some years ago, put in 
his claim to the crown of England in right of his wife ; 
and he is a prince of great capacity, in strict alliance with 
France, and may therefore very well add to our fears of 
»|^i!^h successor." Is it the fault of the present, or of 
any ministry, that this prince put in his claim ? must we 
give him opium to destroy his capacity ? or can we pre- 
vent his alliance with any prince, who is in peace with 
her majesty ? Must we send to stab or poison all the po- 
pish princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the proximity of blood ? What, in the name of God, 
can these people drive at ? what is it they demand ? Sup- 
pose the present dauphin were now a man, and the King 
of France, and next popish heir to the crown of England; 
is he not exchided by the laws of the land ? But what re- 
gard will he have to our laws? I answer; has not tlie 
queen as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is she excluded, but by tlieir law against the succession 
of females, which we are not bound to acknowledge ? 
And is it not in our power to exclude female successors, 
as well as in theii-s ? If such a pretence shall prove the 
cause of a war, what human power can prevent it ? But 
our cause must necessai-ily be good and righteous; for 
either the Kings of England have been unjustly kept out 
of the possession of France, or the dauphin, although 
nearest of kin, can have no legal title to England. Aud 
he must be an ill prince indeed, who will not have the 
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hearts and hands of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 
subjects, against such a popish pretender. 

I have been the longer in answering the seventh ques- 
tion, because it led me to consider all he had afterward 
to say upon the subject of the pretender. Eighthly, and 
lastly, he asks himself whether Popery and Ambitito 
are become tame and quiet neighbours ? In this I can 
give him no satisfaction, because I never was in that 
street where they live ; nor do I converse with any of 
then- friends ; only I find they are pei-sons of a very evil 
reputation. But I am told for certain, tliat Ambition 
had removed her lodging, and lives the very next door 
to Faction, where they keep such a racket, thatjdjBf; 
irhole pari^ is distui-bed, and every night in an npfiur. 

This much in answer to those eight uneasy questicms 
put by the author to himself in order to satisfy every 
Briton, and give him an occasion of ^ taking an impar- 
tial view of the affairs of Europe in general, as well as of 
Great Britain in particular." 

After enumerating the great actions of the confederate 
armies, under the command of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele observes, in the bit- 
terness of his soul, that the British " general, however 
unaccountable it may be to p«)stenty, was not permitted 
to .enjoy the fruits of his glorious labour." Ten yeai-s 
fruits, it seems, were not suiiicieut, and yet they were 
the fruitfullest campaigns that ever any general cropped- 
However, I cannot but hope, that posterity will not be 
left in the dark, but some care taken both of her majes- 
ty's glor}-, aod the reputation of those she eibploys. An 
impai'tial historian may tell the world (and the next age 
^vill easily believe what it continues to feel) that the 
avarice and ambition of a few facdous insolent subjects 
had almost destroyed their country, by continuing a 
ruinous war in conjunction with allies, for whose sake 
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principally we fought, who refused to bear their just pro- 
portion of their charge, and were connived at in their re- 
fusal, for private ends : that these factious people treate<l 
the best and kindest of sovereigns with insolence, cruelty, 
and ingratitude, of which he will be able to produce 
se?reral instances; that they encouraged persons and 
principles alien from our religion and government, In or* 
der to strengthen their faction; he will tell the reasons, 
why the general, and first minister, were seduced to be 
heads of this faction, contrary to the opinions they bad 
always professed. Such an historian will show many 
reasons, which made it necessary to remove the general 
;90^: his friends ; who, knowing the bent of the nation 
was against them, expected to lose their power when 
the war was at end. Particularly, the historian will dis- 
cover the whole intrigue of the Duke of Marlborough's 
endeavounng to procure a commission to be general for 
life;^ wherein justice will be done to a person at that 
time of high station in the law, who ( I mention it to his 
honourj advised the duke, when he was consulted upon 
it, not to accept of such a commission. By these, and 
many other instances which time wUl bring to light, it 
may perhaps appear not very unaccountable to posterity, 
why this great man was dismissed at last ; but rather 
why he was dismissed no sooner. 

But this is entering into a wide field. I shall, there* 
fore, leave posterity to the information of better histo- 
rians than the author of the Crisis, or myself; and go on 
to inform the present age» in some facts, wliich the great 
orator and poliUdaa Uiinks fit to misrepresent, with the 
utmost degree eitlier of natural or wilful ignorance. He 
asserts, that in the Duke of Ormond's campaign, *' after 
a suspension of arms between Great Britain and France 



* See the Examiner, No. XX, and the subtrquent papers. H. 
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proclaimed at the head of the armies, the British troops, 
io the midst of the enemy ^s garrisons, withdrew them- 
selves from their confederates." The fact is directly' 
otherwise; for the British troops were most infamously 
deserted by the confederates, after all that could be 
lurged by the Duke of Ormond and the £arl of Straf- 
ford, to press the confederate generals not to forsake 
them. The duke was directed to avoid engaging ip 
any action, until he had farther orders, because an ac- 
count of the King of Spaiu^s renunciation was every day 
expected : this, the Imperialists and Dutch knew well 
enough; and therefore proposed to the duke, in that 
very junctive, to engage the French, for no other reaiOD 
but to render desperate all the queen's measures toward 
a peace. Was not the certain possession of Dunkirk of 
equal advantage to the uncertainty of a battle ? A wh<de 
campaign under the Duke of Marlborough, with such 
an acquisition, although at the cost of many thousand 
lives, and several millions of money, would have been 
thought very gloriously ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing, either in the 
British genera], or the Dutch deputies, to refuse fitt- 
ing, when they did not approve it. WTien the Duke 
of Marlborough was going to invest Bouchain, the de- 
puties of the States pressed him in vain to engage the 
enemy ; and one of them was so far discontented upon 
his grace's refusal, that lie presently became a partizan 
of the peace ; yet I do not remember any clamour tfaeo 
raised here against the duke upon that account Again, 
when the French invaded Douay, afier ihe confederates 
had deserted the Duke of Ormond, Prince Eugene was 
violently bent upon a battle, and said they should never 

have auoiber so good an opportunity; but monsieur j 

a private deputy, rose up, and opposed it so far, that the 
prince was forced to desist. Was it then more' criminal 

K 2 
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taking in subscriptions for printing the Cidsis, where the 
title is published at length with the following clause, 
which the author thought fit to drop in the publication ; 
['' and that no power on eailh can bar, alter, or make 
void the present settlement of the crown, &c By 
Richard Steele.''] In his extract of an act of parlia&ent 
made since the union, it appeal's to be high treason for 
any person by writing or printing to maintain and affinn, 
that the kings or queens of this realm, with and by the 
autliority of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
statutes of sufficient force and validity to limit and bind 
the crown, and the descent, limitation, inheritance, and 
the government thereof. This act being subsequent to 
the settlement of the crown confirmed at the unions it is 
probable some friend of the author advised him to leave 
out those treasonable words in the printed title-page, 
which he had before published in the advertisement ; 
and accordingly we find, that in the treatise itself he 
only ofTei-s it to every good subject's consideration, 
whether tliis article of the settlement of the crown is 
not as firm as the union itself, and as the settlement of 
episcopacy in England, &c. And he thinks the Scots 
understood it so, that the succession to the crown was 
never to be controverted. 

These I take to be only treasonable insinuations ; bat 
the advertisement before mentioned is actually high trea- 
son; for which the author ought to be prosecuted, if 
that would avail any thing under a jurisdiction, where 
cui-sing the queen is not aBove the penalty of twen^ 
marks. 

Nothing is more notorious than that the whigs of late 
yeai-s, both in their writings and discourses, have affect- 
ed upon all occasions to allow the legitimacy of the pre- 
tender. This makes me a little wonder to see our au-. 
thor labouring to prove the contrary', by producing 
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l}ie popular chat of those times, and other solid argu- 
ments from FuEer^s uarrative : but it must be supposed 
that this ge'ntlemaD acts by the commaDds of his supe- 
riors, who hare tliought fit at this juncture to issue out 
new orders, for reasons best known to themselves. I wish 
ihej had been more clear in their directions to him upon 
ihat weighty point, whether the settlement of the suces- 
sion in the house of Hanover be alterable or not. I have 
observed where, in his former pages, he gives it in the 
negative ; but in the turning of a leaf, he has wholly 
changed his mind. He tells us he wonders there can be 
found any Briton weak enough to contend against a power 
in their own nation, which is practised in a much greater 
degree in other states : and how hard it is, that Britain 
should be debarred the privilege of establishing its own 
security, by relinquishing only those branches of t^e 
royal line, which threaten it with destruction ; while 
other nations never scruple, upon less occasions, to go 
much greater lengths; of which he produces instances in 
France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia ; and then adds, can 
Great Britain help to advance men to other thrones, 
and have no power in limiting its own ? How can a sena- 
tor, capable of doing honour to Sir Thomas Hanmer, be 
guilty of such ridiculous inconsistencies ? " The author 
of the Conduct of the Allies (says he) has dared to drop 
insinuations about altering the succession.'' The author 
of the Conduct of the Allies writes sense and English ; 
neither of which tlie author of the Crisis understands. 
The former thinks " it wrong in points of policy to call 
in a foreign power to be guarantee of our succession, be* 
cause it puts it out of the power of our own legislature 
to change our succession, without the consent of that 
prince or state who is guarantee, whatever necessity 
ay happen in future times." Now, if it be high trea- 
son to affirm, by writing, that the legislature has no sadi 
power ; and if Mr. Steele thinks it strange that Britain 
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Mr. Steele has not yet acknowledged him for a king) is 
in alliance ^vith her British majesty; her soiis, when 
they grow pretenders, must undergo the same fate. But 
I am at a loss how to dispose of the dauphin, if he hap- 
pen to be King of France before the prctendership to Bri- 
tain falls to his share ; for I doubt he will never be per- 
suaded to remove out of his own kingdom, only because 
it is too near England. 

But " the Duke of Savoy did, some years ago, put in 
his claim to the crcwn of England in right of his wife ; 
and he is a prince of great capacity, in strict alliance with 
France, and may therefore very well add to our fears of 
a |ii^nsh successor." Is it the fault of the present, or of 
any ministry, that this prince pnt in his claim ? must we 
give him opium to destroy his capacity ? or can we pre- 
vent his alliance with any prince, who is in peace with 
her majesty ? Must we send to stab or poison all the po- 
pish princes, who have any pretended title to our crown 
by the proximity of blood ? What, in the name of God, 
can these people drive at ? what is it they demand ? Sup- 
pose the present dauphin were now a man, and the Kiug 
of France, and next popish heir to the crown of England; 
is he not exchided by the laws of the land ? But what re- 
gard will he have to our laws? I answer; has not tlie 
queen as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is she excluded, but by their law against the succession 
of females, which we are not bound to acknowledge ? 
And is it not in our power to exclude female successors, 
as well as in theii-s? If such a pretence shall prove the 
cause of a war, what human power can prevent it ? But 
our cause must necessarily be good and righteous; for 
either the Kings of England have been unjustly kept out 
of the possession of France, or the dauphin, although 
nearest of kin, can have no legal title to England. Aud 
he must be an ill prince indeed, who will not have the 
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hearts and hands of ninety-nine in a hundred among his 
subjects, against such a popish pretender. 

I have been the longer in answering the seventh ques- 
tion, because it led me to consider all he had afterward 
to say upon the subject of the pretender. Eighthly, and 
lastly, he asks himself whether Popery and Ambition 
are become tame and quiet neighbours ? In this I can 
give him no satisfaction, because I never was in that 
street where tliey live ; nor do I converse with any of 
then* friends ; only I find they are persons of a very evil 
reputation. But I am told for certain, tliat Ambition 
had removed her lodging, and lives the very next door 
to Faction, where they keep such a racket, that.,^: 
whole parish is distui'bed, aud every night in an uprdurJ 

This much in answer to those eight uneasy questicms 
put by the author to himself in order to satisfy every 
Briton, and give him an occasion of ^ taking an impar- 
tial view of the affairs of Europe in general, as well as of 
Great Britain in particular." 

After enumerating the great actions of the confederate 
armies, under the command of Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Steele observes, in the bit- 
terness of his soul^ tliat the British " general, however 
unaccountable it may be to posterity, was not permitted 
to .enjoy the fruits of his glorious labour." Ten years 
fruits, it seems, were not suiiicieut, and yet they were 
the fruitfullest campaigns that ever any general cropped. 
However, I cannot but hope, that posterity will not be 
left in the dark, but some care taken both of her majes- 
ty's glor^-, and the reputation of those she employs. An 
impaitial historian may tell the world (and (he next age 
will easily believe what it continues to feel) that the 
avarice and ambition of a few factious insolent subjects 
- had almost destroyed their countiy, by continuing a 
ruinous war in conjunction with allies, for whose sake 
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in the Duke of Ormond to refuse fighting by expresn 
command of the queen, and in order to get possession of 
Dunkirk, than for the Duke of Marlborough to ^e the- 
same refusal, without any such orders, or any such ad- 
vantage ? or shall a Dutch deputy assume more poiirer 
than the Queen of Great Britain's general, acting by 
the immediate commands of his sovereign ? 

The emperor and the empire (says Mr. Steele by way 
of admiration) continue the war ! Is his imperial majes- 
ty able to continue it or not ? If he be, then Great Bri- 
tain has been strangely used for ten years past. Then 
how came it to pass, that, of about ten thousand men in 
hisiorvice in Italy at the time of the battle of Turii^ 
there were not above four thousand paid by himself? If 
he be not able to continue it, why does he go on ? The 
reasons are clear; because the war only ajffiects the 
princes of the empire, whpm* he is willing enough to esr 
pose, but not his own dominions. Besides, his Imperial 
ministers are in daily expectation of the queen's death ; 
which they hope will give a new turn to affairs, and re- 
kindle the wai- in Europe upon the old foot ; and we 
know-how the ministers of that court publicly assign it 
for a reason of their obstinacy against peace, that they 
hope for a sudden revolution in England. In the mean 
time, this appearance of the emperor's being forsaken by 
his ally, will serve to increase the clamoui*, both here 
and in Holland, against her majesty and tliose she em* 
pioys. 

Mr. Steele says, there can be no crime in aifirming (if 
it be ti'Utli) that the house of Bourbon is at this juncture 
become more formidable, and bids fairer for a universal 
monarchy, and to engross the whole trade of Europe, 
(han it did before the war. 

Xo crunc in affirming it, if it be truth. I will for 
once allow his oropobilion. But, if it be false^ then I 
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aifirm, that whoever advaoces so seditious a falsehood, 
deserves to be hanged. Does he mean by the house of 
Bourbon, the two Kings of France and Spain ? If so, I 
reject his meaning, which would insinuate, that the inte- 
rests and designs of both those princes will be the same ; 
whereas thej are more opposite than those of any two 
other monarchs in Christendom. This is the whole fool- 
ish slander so frequently flung upon the peace, and as 
frequently refuted. These factious undertakers of the 
press write with great advantage ; they strenuously af- 
iii*m a thousand falsehoods, without fear, wit, conscience, 
or knowledge ; and we, who answer them, roust be at 
the expense of an ailment for each ; after whicfa^ in 
the very next pamphlet, we see the same assertions pro- 
duced again, without the least notice of what has been 
said to disprove them. By the house of Bourbon, does 
he mean only the French king for the time being ? If so, 
and his assertion be true, then that prince must deal widi 
the devil, or else the money and blood spent in our ten 
years victories against him, might as well have continu- 
ed in the piurses and veins of her majesty's subjects. 

But the particular assertions of this author are easier 
detected"^ than his general ones ; I shall therefore pro- 
ceed upon examining the former. For instance : I de- 
sire him to ask the Dutch, who can best inform him, why 
they delivered up Traerbach to the Imperialists ? for, 
as to the queen, her majesty was never once consulted in 
it ; whatever his preceptors, the politicians of Button's 
coffee-house, may have informed him to the contrary. 

Mr. Steele affirms, that the French have begun the 
demolition of Dimkirk contemptuously and arbitrarily 
their own way. The governor of the town, and those 

* It should be — ^ are easier to be detected;' or, * are more easily 
detected,' &c. 8. 

K 3 ^ 
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gentlemen intrusted with the inspection of this work, da 
assure me, that the fact is altogether otherwise; that the 
method prescribed by those whom her majesty employB, 
has been exactly followed, and that the works aie already 
demolished. I will venture to tell him farther, that the 
demolition was so long defeiTed, in order to remove those 
difficulties, which the banier treaty has put us under ; 
and the event has shown, that it was prudent to proceed 
no faster, until those difficulties were got over. The 
mole and harbour could not be. destroyed, until the 
ships were got out ; which, by reason of some profouod 
gecrets of state, did not happen until the other day* 
Who gave him those just suspicions, that the mole aod 
haibour will never be destroyed ? What is it he would 
now insinuate ? that the ministry is bribed to leave the 
most important part of the work undone ; or, that the 
pretender is to invade us from thence ; or, that the queen 
has entered into a conspiracy with her servants, to pre- 
vent the good effects of the peace, for no other end but 
to lose the affections of her people, and endanger her- 
self? 

Instead of any farther information, which I could easi- 
ly give, but which no honest man can want, I venture to 
affirm that the mole and harbour of Dunkirk will in a 
short time be most effectually destroyed; and at the 
same time I venture to prophesy, that neither Mr. Steele^ 
nor his faction, will ever confess they believe it. 

After all, it is a little hard that the queen cannot be 
allowed to demolish this town, in whatever manner she 
pleases to fancy. Mr. Steele must have it done in his 
own way, and is angiy the French have pretended to do 
it in theirs; and yet he wrongs them into the bargain. 
For my own part, I do seriously think the most chiis- 
tian king to be a much better fnend of her majesty's, 
than Mr. Steele, or any of his faction. Besides, it is to 
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be considered, that he is a monarch and a relation ; and 
therefore, if I were a privy counsellor, and my advice to 
be asked, which of those two gentlemen bom,* should 
have the duection in the demolition of Dunkirk, I will 
give it for the former ; because I look upon Mr. Steele, 
in quality of a member of his party, to be much more 
skilful in demolishing at home than abroad. 

There is a prospect of more danger to the balance of 
Europe, and to the trade of Britain, from the emperorf 
overrunning Italy, than from France overrunning the em- 
pire ; that his imperial majesty entertains such thoughts, 
is visible to the world : and although little can be said 
to justify many actions of the French king, yet the won*' 
pf them have never equalled the emperor's arbitrary 
keeping the possession of Milan, directly contrary to his 
oath, and to the express words of the golden bull, which 
oblige him to deliver up every fief that falls, or else they 
must all, in the course of time, lapse into his own hands. 

I was at a loss who it was that Mr. Steele hinted at 
some time ago, by ^^ the powerful hand, that deals out 
crowns and kingdoms all around us.'' I now plainly 
find he meant no other hand but his own. He has dealt 
out the crown of Spain to France ; to France he has 
given leave to invade the empire next spring, with two 
hundred thousand men; and now at last he deals to 
France the imperial dignity; and so farewell liberty; 
Europe will be French. But, in order to bring all this 
about, the capital of Austria, the residence of his impe- 
rial majesty, must continue to be visited by the plague, 
of which the emperor must die, and so the thU^ is done. 

Why should not I venture to deal out one sceptre in my 
turn, as well as Mr. Steele ? I therefore deal out the em- 

* Mr. Steele often styles himself so. H. 
jLi t It should be — * from the emperor*8 overrunning Italy, ten froM 
France^s overrunning the empire.' S. 
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pire to the elector of Saxony, upon failure <rf issue to 
this emperor at his death : provided tlie whigs will pre- 
vail on the son to tuin papist, to get an erapure, as they 
did upon the father, to get a kingdom. Or, if this prince 
be not approved of, I deal it out in bis stead to the elec- 
tor of Bavaria : and in one or the other of these, I dare 
engage to have all Christendom to second me, whatever 
the spleen, in the shape of politics, may dictate to the 
author of the Crisis. 

The design of Mr. Steele, in representing the circum- 
stances of the affah-s of Europe, is, to signify to the worid» 
that all Europe is put in the high road to slavery, by the 
corruption of her majesty's present ministers ; aud so he 
goes on to Portugal ; which, having during the war sup- 
plied us with gold in exchange for our woolen manofao- 
ture, has only at present a suspendou of arms for its pro- 
tection to last no longer than till the Catalonians are re- 
duced ; and then the old pretensions of Spain to Portu- 
gal will be revived ; and Portugal, when once enslaved 
by Spain, falls naturally, with the rest of Europe, into 
the gulf of France. In the mean time, let us see what 
relief a little truth can give this unhappy kingdom. 
That Portugal has yet no more than a suspension of arms 
they may thank themselves, because they came so late 
into the treaty ; and that they came so late, they may 
thank the whigs, whose fake representations they were 
so weak as to believe. However, the queen has volun- 
tarily given them a guarantee to defend them against 
Spain, until the peace shall be made ; and such terms af- 
ter the peace are stipulated for them, as the Portuguese 
themselves are contented with. 

Having mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the ques- 
tion, " who can name the Catalonians without a tear ?" 
That can I ; for he has told so many melancholy stories 
without one syllable of truth, that he has blunted the 
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edge of my fears, and I shall not be startled at the worst 
he can say. I^liat he affirms concerning the Catalo- 
nians, is included in the foUowing particulars; first, that 
they were drawn into the war by the encouragement of 
the maritime powers ; by which are understood England 
and Holland : but he is too good a friend of the Dutch, 
to give them ^ny part of the blame. Secondly, that 
they are now abandoned and exposed to the resentment 
of an enraged prince. Thirdly, that they always op- 
posed the person and interest of that prince, who is their 
present king. Lastly, that the doom is dreadful of those, 
who shall, in the sight of Ood, be esteemed their destroy* 
ers. And if we interpret the insinuation he makes, ac- 
cording to his own mind, the destruction of those people 
must be imputed to the present ministry. 

I am sometimes, in charity, disposed to hope, that this 
writer is not always sensible of the flagrant falsehoods he 
utters, but is either biassed by au inclination to believe 
the worst, or a want of judgment to choose his informeiB. 
That the Catalonians were drawn into the war by the 
encoiuragement of her majesty, diould not in decency 
have been affirmed, until about fifty years hence ; when 
it might be supposed there would be no living witness 
left to disprove it. It was only upon the assurances of 
a revolt given by the Prince of Hesse and others, and 
their invitation, that the queen was prevailed with to 
send her forces upon that expedition. When BaitrJelona 
was taken, by a most unexpected accident of a bomb 
lighting on the magazine, then indeed the Catalonians 
revolted, having jiefore submitted and sworn allegiance 
to Philip, as much Is any other province of Spain. 
Upon the peace between that crown and Britain, the 
queer, in order to ease the emperor, and save his troqps, 
:^tipulated with King Philip for a neutrality in Ii..;ly, and 
iliat bis imperial majesty should have liberty to^acu- 
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ate Catalonia ; upon condition of absolute indemnity of 
the Catalans, with an entire restitution to their honours, 
dignities, and estates. As this neutrality was never ob- 
served by the emperor, so he never effectually evacuated 
Catalonia ; for, although he sent away the main body, 
he left behind many officers and private men, who now 
spirit up and assist tliose obstinate people to continue in 
their rebellion. It is true indeed that King Philip did 
not absolutely restore the Catalans to all their old privi- 
leges, of which they never made other use than as an 
encouragement to rebel ; but admitted them to the same 
privileges with his subjects of Castile, particularly to 
the liberty of trading, and having employments in the 
West-Indies, which they never enjoyed before. Be- 
sides, the queen reserved to herself the power of pro- 
curing farther immunities for them, wherein the most 
christian king was obliged to second her : fot, his ca- 
tholic majesty intended no more than to retrendi those 
privileges, under the pretext of which they now rebel, 
as they had formerly done in favour of France. How 
dreadful then must be the doom of those, who hindered 
these people from submitting to the gentle terms offered 
them by their prince ! and who, although they be con- 
scious -of their own inability to furnish one single ship 
for the support of the Catalans, are at this instant spur- 
ring them on to their ruin, by promises of aid and pro- 
tection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mr. Steele's account of the 
affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the univer- 
sal monarchy of France, and the danger of I know not 
1)0W many popish successors to Brillun. His political re- 
flections are as good as his facts. " We must observe," 
says he, " tliat the person who seems to be the most fa- 
voured by the French king in the late treaties, is the 
Duke of Savoy.'* Extremely right : for, whatever thaf 
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prince got by the peace, he owes entirely to her majesty, 
as a just reward for his having been so firm and useful 
an ally; neither was France brought with more difiicul- 
ty to yield any one point, than that of allowing the 
duke such a barrier as the queen insisted on. 

" He is become the most powerful prince in Italy.'* 
I had rather see him so than the emperor. " He is sup- 
posed to have entered into a secret and strict alliance 
with the house of Bourbon." This is one of those 
facts wherein I am most inclined to believe the author, 
because it is what he must needs be utterly ignorant of, 
and therefore may possibly be tine. ' 

I thought indeed we should be safe from all popfih 
successors as far as Italy, because of the prodigious 
clutter about sending the pretender thither. But they 
will never agree where to fix their longitude. The 
Duke of Savoy is the more dangerous for removing 
to Sicily : he adds to our fears for being too near. So, 
whether France conquer Germany, or be in peace and 
good understanding with it, either event will put us and 
Holland at the mercy of France, which has a quiver 
full of pretenders at its back, whenever the chevalier 
shall die. 

This was just the logic of poor Prince Butler, a sple* 
netic madman, whom every body may remember about 
the town. Prince Pamphilio in Italy employed emissa- 
ries to torment Prince Butler here. But what if Prince 
Pamphilio die ? Why then he had left in his will, that 
his heii-s and executors torment Prince Butler for ever* 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr. Steele af- 
firms,^ '^ that treasonable books lately dispersed among 

* This shoulcl be — * I cannot think it a misfortnne, as M(, ^ele 
affirms,^ &c. not, * what Mr. Steele affirms,^ which is not ^attt 
war; 8. ,1. * ' 
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us, striking apparently at the Hanover succession, hare 
passed almost without observation frcmi the generality of 
the people;" because it seems a certain sign, that the 
generality of the people ai'e well disposed to that illus- 
trious family : but I look upon it as a great evi), to see 
seditious books dispersed among us, apparently striking 
at the queen and her administration, at the constitutkm 
in church and state, and at all religion; yet pasang 
without observation from the generality of those in 
power : but whether this remissness may be imputed to 
Whitehall, or Westminsterhall, is other men's business 
to inquire.' Mr. Steele knows in his conscience, that 
the Queries concerning the Pretender, issued from one 
of his own party. And as for the poor nonjuring cler- 
gyman, who was trusted with committing to the press a 
late book on the subject of hereditary right, by a strain 
of a summum jus^ he is now, as I am tdd, with half a 
score children, starving and rotting among thieves and 
pickpockets, in the common room of a stinking jail.^ 
I have never seen either the book or the publisher ; how- 
ever, I would fain ask one single personf in the world a 
question; why he has so often drank the abdicated 
king's health upon his knees ? — But the transition is na- 
tural and frequent, and I shall not tiouble him for an 
answer. 

It is the hardest case in the world, that Mr. Steele 
should take up the artificial reports of his own faction, 
and then put them off upon the world, as additional feara 
of»a popish successor. I can assure him, that no good 
subject of the queen's is under the least concern, whether 
the pretender be converted or not, farther than their 
wishes .that all men would embrace the true religion. 



• * 



'*■ iDpon his conviction he was committed to the Marshalsea ; and 
9% his sentence, to the Qucen^s Bench for three years. H. 
f Parker, afterward lord chancellor. See before, p. 196. N. 
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But reporting backward and forward upon thiB point, 
helps to keep up the uoise, and is a topic for Mr. Steele 
to enlarge himself upon, by showing how little we can 
depend upon such conversions, by collecting a list of 
popish cruelties, and repeatijjg after hhnself and the 
Bishop of Sarum, the dibinal cfiecis likely to follow upon 
the return of that superstition among us. 

But, as this writer is reported, by those who knov 
him, to be what the French cnW jouniaUer, his fear and 
courage operating accordiug ta the weather in our un- 
certain climate, I am apt to believe the two last pages of 
his Crisis were written on a sunshiny day. This I guess 
from the general tenor of them, and particularly from 
an unwary assertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I 
do, will at once overthrov>' all his foreign and domestic 
fears of a popish successor. "As divided a people as we 
are, those who stand for the house of Hanover are infi- 
nitely superior in number, wealth, courage, and all arts 
military and civil, to those in the contrary interest ; be- 
side which, we have laws, I say, the laws on our ade. 
The laws, I say, the laws." Tliis elegant repetition is, 
I tliink, a little out of place ; for the stress might better 
have been laid upon so great a majority of the nation ; 
without which, I doubt the laws would be of little weight, 
although they be very good additional securities. And 
if what he here asserts be true, as it certainly is, although 
he assert it (for I allow even the majority of his own 
party to be against the pretender) tliere can be no dan- 
ger of a popish successor, except from the unreasonable 
jealousies of the best among that paity, and from the ma- 
lice, the avarice, or ambition of tlie worst; without 
which, Britain would be able to defend her succession 
against all her enemies, both at home and abroad. Most 
of the dangers from abroad, which he enumerates as the 
consequences of this very bad peace made by the queen. 
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ate Catalonia ; upon condition of absolute indemnity of 
the Catalans, with an entire restitution to their honours, 
dignities, and estates. As this neutrality was never ob- 
served by the emperor, so he never effectually evacuated 
Catalonia ; for, although he sent away the main body, 
he left behind many officers and private men, who now 
spirit up and assist those obstinate people to continue in 
their rebellion. It is true indeed that King Philip did 
not absolutely restore the Catalans to all their old privi- 
leges, of which they never made other use than as an 
encouragement to rebel ; but admitted them to the same 
privileges with his subjects of Castile, particularly to 
the liberty of trading, and having employments in the 
West-Indies, which they never enjoyed before. Be- 
sides, the queen reserved to herself the power of pro- 
curing farther immunities for them, wherein the most 
christian king was obliged to second her : fot, his ca- 
tholic majesty intended no more than to retrench those 
privileges, under the pretext of which they now rebel, 
as they had formerly done in favour of France. How 
dreadful then must be the doom of those, who hindered 
these peqple from submitting to the gentle terms offered 
them by their prince ! and who, although they be con- 
scious'of their own inability to furnish one single ship 
for the support of the Catalans, are at this instant spur- 
ring them on to their ruin, by promises of aid and pro- 
tection ! 

Thus much in answer to Mr. Steele's account of the 
affairs of Europe, from which he deduces the univer- 
sal monarchy of France, and the danger of I know not 
how many popish successors to Brillun. His political re- 
flections are as good as his facts. " We must observe," 
says he, " tliat the person who seems to be the most fa- 
voured by the French king in the late treaties, is the 
Duke of Savoy." Extremely right : for, whatever thaf 
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prince got by the peace, he owes entirely to her majesty, 
as a just reward for his having been so firm and useful 
an ally; neither was France brought with more difiicul- 
ty to yield any one point, than that of allowing the 
duke such a barrier as the queen insisted on. 

" He is become the most powerful jnince in Italy.'* 
I had rather see him so than the emperor. '^ He is sup- 
posed to have entered into a secret and strict alliance 
with the house of Bourbon." This is one of those 
facts wherein I am most inclined to believe the author, 
because it is what he must needs be utterly ignorant of, 
and therefore may possibly be true. 

I thought indeed we should be safe from all popfih 
successors as far as Italy, because of the prodigious 
clutter about sending the pretender thither. But th^ 
will never agree where to fix their longitude. The 
Duke of Savoy is the more dangerous for removing 
to Sicily : he adds to our fears for being too near. So, 
whether France conquer Germany, or be in peace and 
good understandiug with it, either event wiU put us and 
Holland at the mercy of France, which has a quiver 
full of pretenders at its back, whenever the chevalier 
shall die. 

This was just the logic of poor Prince Butler, a sple- 
netic madman, whom every body may remember about 
the town. Prince PamjAdiio in Italy employed emissa- 
ries to torment Prince Butler here. But what if Prince 
Pamphilio die ? Why then he had left in his will, that 
his heii-s and executors torment Prince Butler for evQr« 

I cannot think it a misfortune, what Mr. Steele af- 
firms,^ '^ that treasonable books lately dispersed among 

* This should be—* I cannot think it a misfortnne, as Mr. ^••.ek 
affirms,* &c. not, * what Mr. Steele affirms,* which is nor ^attt 
aian 8, ^ - " 
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us, striking apparently at the Hanover succession, bare 
passed almost without observation from the generality oi 
the people;" because it seems a certain sign, that the 
generality of the people ai'e well disposed to that ilhis- 
tnous family : but I look upon it as a great evi), to see 
seditious books dispersed among us, apparently striking 
at the queen and her administration, at the constitutioD 
in church and state, and at all religion; yet pasfiODg 
without observation from the generality of those in 
power : but whether this remissness may be imputed to 
Whitehall, or Westminsterhall, is other men's business 
to inquire.* Mr. Steele knows in his conscience, that 
the Ctueries concerning the Pretender, issued from one 
of his own party. And as for the poor nonjuring cler- 
gyman, who was trusted with committing to the press a 
late book on the subject of hereditary right, by a strain 
of a summum jus^ he is now, as I am tdd, with half a 
score children, starving and rotting among thieves and 
pickpockets, in the common room of a stinking jail.^ 
I have never seen either the book or the publisher ; how- 
ever, I would fain ask one single personf in the world a 
question; why he has so often drank the abdicated 
king's health upon his knees ? — But the transition is na- 
tural and frequent, and I shall not trouble him for an 
answer. 

It is the hardest case in the world, that Mr. Steele 
should take up the artificial reports of his own faction, 
and then put them off upon the world, as additional fears 
of* a popish successor. I can assure him, that no good 
subject of the queen's is under the least concern, whether 
the pretender be converted or not, farther than their 
wbhes .that all men would embrace the true religion. 

'*■ Upon his conviction he was committed to the Marshalsea ; and 
at hi» sentence, to the Qucen*s Bench for three yearg. H. 
f Parker, afterward lord chancellor. See before, p. 196. N. 
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But reporting backward and forward upon tfais pvDt, 
helps to keep up the uoise, and is a topic for Mr. Steele 
to enlarge himself upon, by showing how little we can 
depend upon such conversions, by collecting a list of 
popish cruelties, and repeating after himself and the 
Bishop of Sanim, the dismal efiects likely to follow up<Hi 
the return of that superstition among us. 

But, as this writer is reported, by those who knov 
him, to be what the French cMjoumaUer^ his fear and 
courage operating accordiiig i^y the weather in our un- 
certain climate, I am apt to believe the two last pages of 
his Crisis were writteii on a sunshiny day. This I guess 
from the general tenor of them, and particularly hom 
an unwary assertion, which, if he believes as firmly as I 
do, will at once overthrovr all his foreign and domestic 
fears of a popish sncceasco-. ^ As divided a people as we 
are, those who stand for tlie house of Hanover are infi- 
nitely superior in number, wealth, courage, and aU arts 
military and civil, to those in the contrary interest ; be- 
side which, we have laws, I say, the laws on our side. 
The laws, I say, the laws.'' Tlus el^ant repetition is, 
I tliink, a little out of place ; for the stress might better 
have been laid upon so great a majority of the nation; 
without which, I doubt the laws would be of little weight, 
although they be very good additional securities. And 
if what he here asserts be fxuc^ as it certainly is, although 
he assert it (for I allow even the majority of his own 
party to be against the pretender) there can be no dan- 
ger of a popish successor, except fixim the unreasonable 
jealousies of the best among that party, and firom the ma- 
lice, the avarice, or ambition of the worst; nithout 
which, Britain would be able to defend her succession 
a^inst all her enemies, both at home and abroad. Most 
of the dangers from abroad, which he enumerates as the 
consequences of this very bad peace made by the queeo. 
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and approved by parliament, must have subsisted under 
any peace at all; unless, among other projects equaDy 
feasible, we could have stipulated to cut the throats of 
every popish relation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author's own confession, a number infi- 
nitely superior, and the best circumstantiated imaginable, 
are for the succession in the house of Hanover, This 
succession is established, confirmed, and secured by seve- 
ral laws; her majesty's repeated declai-ations, and the 
oaths of all her subjects, engage both her and them to 
preserve what those laws have settled. This is a secu- 
rity indeed, a security adequate at least to the impor- 
tance of the thing; and yet, according to (he whig 
scheme, as delivered to us by Mr. Steele and his coad- 
jutors, is altogether insufficient ; and the succession will 
be defeated, the pretender brought in, and popery esta- 
blished among us, without the farther assistance of this 
writer and his faction. 

And what securities have our adversaries substituted 
in the place of these ? A club of politicians, where 
Jenny Man presides; a Crisis written by Mr. Steele; 
a confederacy of knavish stockjobbers to ruin credit; a 
report of the queen's deatli ; an cf^gy of the pretender 
run twice through the body by a valiant peer ; a speech 
by the tluthor of the Crisis; and, to sum up all, an unli- 
mited freedom of reviling harjuajesty, and those she em^ 
ploys. 

I have now finished the most disgustful task tliat ever 
I undeilook. I could with more ease have written 
three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon the falsehoods 
and absurdities of one. But I was quite confounded 
last Wednesday, when the printer came with another 
pamphlet in his hand, written by the same author, and 
entitled, " The Englishman, being the Close of the 
Paper so called," &c. He desired I would read ii 
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over, and consider it in a paper by itself ; which last X 
absolutely refused. Upon perusal, I found it chiefly an 
invective against Toby, the ministry, the Examiner, the 
clergy, the queen, and the Post-boy ; yet, at the same 
time, with great jystice exclaiming against those, who 
presumed to ofier the least word against the heads of 
that faction, whom her majesty discarded. The author 
likewise proposes an equal division of favour and em- 
ployments, between the whigs and tones; for, if the 
former " can have no part or portion in David,* they 
desire no longer to be his subjects.'' He insists, that h^ 
majesty has exactly followed Monsieur Tugghe's memo- 
lial against the demolishing of Dun]drk.f He reflects^ 
with great satisfaction on the good already done to his 
country by the Crisis. Non nobis^ Dandne^ turn nobisy &€• 
He gives us hopes that he will leave off writing, and 
consult his own quiet and happiness ; and concludes 
with a letter to a friend at court. I suppose, by the 
style of '^ old friend,'' and the like, it must be some 
body there of his own level; among whom his party 
have indeed more friends than I could wbh. In this 
ktter he asserts, that the present ministers were not 
educated in the church of England, but are new converts 
from presbytery. Upon which I can only reflect, how 
blind the malice of that man must be, who invents a 
groundless lie in order to defame his superiors, which 
would be no disgrace if it had been a truth. And be 
concludes with making three demands, for the satisfac- 
tion of himself, and other malecontents. First, the de« 
molition of the harbour of Dunkirk. Secondly, that 

♦ What portion have we in David ? H. 

f '^ Tugghe was deputed hj the magistrates of Dunkirk to inter- 
cede with the queen, that she would recaD part erf* her sentence con- 
cemieg Dunkirk, by causing her thunderbolts to fall only on the 
martial works, and to spare the moles and dykes, which in their 
naked conditicMi could be^no more than objects of pi^.*' H. 
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Great Britaia and France would heartily join against' 
the exorbitant power of the Duke of Lorrain, and force 
the pretender from his asylum at Bar le Due. Lastly, 
*' that his electoral highness of Hanover would be so 
grateful to signify to all the world the perfect good un- 
derstanding he has with the court of England in as plain 
terms, as her majesty was pleased to declare she had 
with that house, on her part." 

As to the first of these demands, I will venture to un-^ 
dertake it shall be granted ; but then Mr. Steele, and 
his brother malecontents, must promise to believe the 
tiling is done, after those employed have made their re- 
port ; or else bring vouchers to disprove it. Upon the 
second ; I cannot tell whether her majesty will engage 
in a war against the Duke of Lorrain, to force him to 
remove the pretender ; but I believe, if the parliament 
should think it necessary to address upon such an occa- 
sion, the queen would move that prince to send him 
away. His last demand, offered under the title of a 
wish, is of so insolent and seditious a strain, that I care 
not to touch it. Here he directly charges her majes^ 
with delivering a falsehood to her parliament from the 
throne ; and declares he will not believe her, until the 
elector of Hanover himself shall vouch for the truth of 
what she has so solemnly affirmed. 

I agi*ee with this writer, ibx^ it is an idle thing in his 
antagonists to trouble thcmaelves upon the articles of 
his birth, education, or fortune ; for whoever writes at 
this rate of his sovereign, to whom he owes so many 
personal obligations, I should never inquire whether he 
be a gentleman bom, but whether he be a htanan creor 
ture. 
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About a month before the demise of Queen Anne, the JDean 
having laboured to reconcile the ministers to each other without 
success, retired to the house of a friend in Berkshire, and never saw 
them more. But during this retreat he wrote the following treatise, 
which he thought might be of some use even in that juncture, aad 
sent it up to London to be printed ; but, upon some dififisrence in 
opinion between the author and the late Lord Bolingbroke, the pab- 
lication was delayed till the queen*s death, and then he recalled his 
copy: it was afterwards placed in the hands of Alderman Barber, 
from whom it was obtained to be printed. The ruin of the minlflb7, 
hy this animosity among themselves, was long foreseen and foretcdd 
by Swift, and it appears by Lord Bolingbroke*s letter to Sir Wilfiam 
Wyndham, that in his heart he renounced his friendship for Oxford 
long before the conclusion of the peace, though it did not appear 
till afterwards. *^ The peace,** says he, ** which had been judged 
to be the only solid foundation whereupon we could erect a tor/ 
jBystem, and yet when it was made we found ourselves at a stand ; 
nay, the very work, which ought to have been the basis of oar 
strengtli, was in part demolished before our eyes, and we were stcmed 
with the ruins of it.** This event probably rendered the disunion of 
the ministry visible ; some principally endeavouring to secure them- 
selves, some, still laboDiing to establish at all events, the party they 
had espoused, which ikw nothing but '* increase of mortilicatioD, 
and nearer approaebet to ruin :** and it is not to be w<mdered at, 
^hat, when this treatise was written, the DeaB*s attempts to recon- 
cile his friends were unsuccessflil ; for Bolingbroke declares, that he 
abhorred Oxford to such a degree, that he would rather have suflfer- 
ed 'banishment or death, than havft taken measures io concert with 
him to have avoided either. D. S. 
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V^HATEVER may be thought or practised by jMto- 
foimd politicians, they will hardly be able to coovince 
the reasooabie part of mankind^* that the most plain, 
short, easy, safe, and lawfid way to any good end, Is not 
more eligible, than one directly contrary to some or all 
of these qualities. I have been frequently assured by 
great ministers, that politics were nothing but common 
sense ; which, as it was the only true thing they spoke, 
so it was the only thing they could have widied I 
should not believe. God has given the bulk of man- 
kind a capacity to understand reason, when it is fairly 
offered; and by reason they would easity be governed, 
if it ifexe left to their choice. Those princes in all 
ages, who w^re most disdngu]dMd|br their mystenous * 
skill in government, found by ilifi|ji9nt that they had 
ill consulted their own quiet, or tKe imse and happiness 
of their people ; nor has posterity remembered them 
with honour : such as I^sander and Philip among ihe 
Greeks, Tiberius in Rome, Pope Alexander the Sixth 
and his son Caesar Borgia, Queen Catharine de Medick, 
Philip the Second of Spain, with many others. Nor 
ai*e examples less frequent of ministers famed for men 
of deep intrigue,* whose politics have produced little 

* This expression, * famed for men of deep intrigue,' is very in- 
accurate ; it should be — * famM for being men,' &c. Or, * famed as 
men of deep intrigue.' S. 

VOL. VI. ^ L 
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more than murmuriogs, factions, ainY discoDtents, "which 
usually terminated in the disgrac6*and ruin of the au- 
thors. 

I can recollect but three occasions in a state, where 
the talents of such men may be thought necewary ; I 
mean in a state where the prince is obeyed and loved by 
his subjects : first, in the negotiation of a peace ; se- 
condly, in adjusting the interests of our own country 
with those of the nations round us, watching the several 
motions of our neighbours and allies, and preserving a 
due balance among them : lastly, in the management of 
parties and factions at home. In the first of these cases 
I have often heard it observed, that plain good sense, 
and a firm adherence to the point, have proved more 
effectual than all those arts, which I remember a great 
foreign minister used in contempt to call the spirit 
of negotiating. In the second case, much wisdom, and 
A thorough knowledge in affairs both foreign and do- 
mestic, are certainly required : after whichj I know no 
talents necessary beside method and skill in the com- 
mon forms of business. In the last case, which is that 
of managing parties, there seems indeed to be more oc- 
casion for emplojri^; thb gift of the lower politics^ 
whenever the tide tuns high against the court and min- 
istry; which seldom happens under any tolerable admi- 
nistration, while the true interest of the nation is pursu* 
ed. But, here in England, (for I do not pretend to es- 
tablish maxims of government in general) while the 
prince and ministry, the clei^, the majority of landed 
men, and the bulk of the people, appear to have the 
same views and the same principles, it is not obvious to 
me, how those at the helm can have many opportunities 
of showing ttieir skill in mysteiy and refinement, beside 
what themselves think fit to create. 
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I have been assured by men long practised in busineflBy 
that the secrets c^ court are much fewer than we gsob^ 
rally suppose ; and I hold it for the greatest secret of 
court, that they are so: because the fist sprii^ of. ^^ 
gieat events, like those of great rivers, are often so 
mean and so little, that in decency they ought to be 
hid : and therefore ministers are so wise to leave^ their 
proceedings to be accounted for by reasoners at a dia- 
tauce, who often mould them into systems, that do not 
only go down very well in the coffee house, but are sup- 
plies for pamphlets in the present age, and may probably 
fiomish materials for memoirs and histories in th6 next* 
It is true, indeed, that even those who are very near 
the court, and are supposed to have a laige share in the 
managqpent of public matters, are apt to deduce wroDg; 
coDsequences, by reasoning upon the causes and motives 
of those actions^ wherein themselves are employed. A 
great minister puts you a case, and asks your opinioD, but 
conceals an essential circumstance, upon which the whole 
weight of the matter turns ; then he despises your under^ 
standing for counselling him no better, and concludes he 
ought to tiiist entirely to hit^inil trisdook Thus he 

- • • ■ . 

^rows to abound in secrets and naerves, even toward 
those with whom he ought to act in the greatest confi- 
dence and concert: and thus the wwld b brou|^ to 
judge, that whatever be the issue and event, it was aB 
foreseen, contrived, and brought to pass by some master- 
stroke of his politics. 

I could produce innumerable instances^ from my own 
mtm(xcy and observation, of events imputed to the pio» 
found skill and address of a odnister, which in retdi^ 
irere either the mere effects of n^^ligence, weakness, bo- 



* It ihoiild be»-^ so wiM SI to kave,* d». B. ^ 
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mour, passion, or pride ; or at best, but the natural count 
of things left to themselves. 

During this yery session of parliament, a moet ioge- 
niotis gentleman, who has much credit with those in {Kyir- 
er, would needs have it, that in the late dissentioorat 
court, which grew too high to be any longer a secret, the 
whole matter was carried with the utmost dexterity od 
one side, and with manifest ill conduct on the other. To 
prove this he made use of the most plausible topics, 
drawn from the nature and disposition of the several 
persons concerned, as well as of her majesty; all whkh 
he knows as much of as any man : and gave me a detail 
of the whole with such an appearance of probability, as 
committed to writijag would pass for an admirable piece 
of secret history. ^Yet I am at the same time oooviueed 
by the strongest reasons, that the issue of those dissen* 
tious, as to the part they had io the court and the house 
of lords, was partly owiog to very diiTerent causes, and 
partly to the situation of affairs, whence, in that conjunc- 
ture, they could not easily terminate otherwise than they 
did, whatever unhappy consequences they roayliave for 
the fiiture. 

In like manner I have heai*d a physician pronounce 
with great gravity, that he had cured so many patients 
of malignant fevers, and as many more of the small-pox; 
whereas in truth nine parts in ten of those who recover- 
ed, owed their lives to the strength of nature and a good 
constitution, while such a one happened to be their doc- 
tor. 

But, while it is so difficult to learn the springs and 
motives of some facts, and so easy to foi-get the circum- 
stances of otliers, it is no wonder they sliould be so gross- 
ly misrepresented ro the public by curious iaquiutive 
J ads, who prccecd altogether upon conjectuies, and, in 
r^soinug upon affaire of state, are sure to be mistaken 
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hy searching too deep. And as I have known thig to be 
the frequent error of many others, so I am sure it has 
been perpetually mine, whenever I have attempted to 
discover the causes of political events by refinement and 
conjecture ; v^hich I must acknowledge has very much 
abated my veneration for what they call arcana imperii ; 
whereof I dare pronounce, that the fewer there are in any 
administration, it is just so much the better. 

What I have hitherto said, has by no means been in- 
tended to detract from the qualities requisite in those 
who are trusted with the administration of public affairs ; 
on the contrary, I know no station of life, where great 
abilities and virtues of all kinds are so highly necessary, 
and where the want of any is so quickly or universally 
felt. A great minister has no virtue for which the public 
may not be the better; nor any defect, by which the 
public is not certainly a suffei-er. I have known more 
than once or twice, within* four years past, an omissicm, ' 
in appearance very small, jurove almost fatal to a whole * 
scheme, and very hardly retrieved. It is not always 
sufficient for the person at the helm, that he is intrepid 
in his nature, free from any tincture of avarice or cor- 
ruption, and that he has great natural and acquired 
abilities. 

I never thought the reputation of much secrecy was 
a character of any advantiige to a minister, because it 
put all other men upon their guard to be as secret as he, 
and was consequently the- occasion tliat persons and 
things were always adsrepresented to him: because 
likewise, too great an affectation of secrecy, is usually 
tliought to be attended with those little intrigues and re- 
finements, which among the vulgar, denominate a man 
a great politician ; but among others, is apt, whether de- 
servedly or not, to acquire the opinion of cunning : a ta- 
lent which differs as much fi'om the true knowledge of 
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government, as that of an attorney fipom an able lawyer. 
Keither indeed am I altogether coovinced, that this 
habit of mutiplying secrets, may not be carried on so 
far, as to stop that communication ivhich is necessai^^ ia 
some degree, among all who have any considerable jjuoti 
in the management of public affairs ; because I have ob* . 
served the inconveniences arising from a want of love 
between those who were to give directions, to have beea 
of as ill consequence as any that could happen from the 
discovery of secrets. I suppose, when a building is to 
be erected, the modelmay be the contrivance only of one 
head ; and it is sufficient that the under-workmen be or- 
dered to cut stones into certain shapes, and place them ia 
certain positions ; but the several master builders nmst 
have some general knowledge of the design, without 
which they can give no orders at all. And, inddld, I do 
not know a greater mark of an able minister, th^n that 
of rightly adapting the several faculties of men; nor is 
any thing more to be lamented, than the impci)iBticable- 
ness of doing this in any great degree, under our present 
circumstances ; while so many shut themselves out by 
adhering to a faction, and while the court is enslaved to 
the impatience of others, who desire to sell then: vote of 
theu' interest as dear as they can. But whether this has 
not been submitted to more than was necessary, whether 
it has not been dangerous in the example, and pernicious 
in the practice, I wiU leave to the inquiry of those who 
can better determine. 

It may be matter of no little admiration to consider, 
in some lights, the state of affairs among us for four years 
past The queen, finding herself and the majority of 
her kingdom grown weary of the avarice and insolence, 
the mistaken politics, and destructive principles of her 
former ministers, calls to the service of the public another 
set of men who, by confession of their enemies, had 
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eqaal abilideB at least with their ptredeceams; whose 
interest made it neceBBaiy for them (although their incfi- 
oatioiis had been otherwise) to act upon thoee maxims 
which were most agreeable to the constitution in dnndi 
and state; whose birth and patrimonies gave them wei^ 
in the nation : and who (I speak of those who were to 
have the chief part in afiairs) had long lired under the 
strictest bonds of friendship : with all these advantages^ 
supported by a vast majoritj of the landed interest, and 
the inferior cleigj almost toa man, we have several times 
seen the present administration in the greatest distress, 
and very near the brink of ruin, together with the cause 
of the church and mooaichj committed to their charge; 
neither does it appear to me at the minute I am now 
writii^, that their power or duratioD are upon any tde- « 
rable foot of secnritj: which I do not so much impute 
to the address and industry of their enemies, as to some^ 
(inhires amon^ themselves, wUcfa I think have been ill 
as visMein their causes as thenr effects. 

Nothing has given me greater indignation, than to be- 
hold a ministry, who came m with ihe advantages I have 
represented, acting ever dnce upon the defensive in the 
house of Iwds, with a jnajori^ on their side; and In* r 
stead of callii^ others to account, as it was reasonaMy 
expected, ndspending their time, and loan^ many oppor^ 
tunitiesof dmog good, because a struggling fiiction kq^ 
them continually in play. This courage among the ad- 
versaries of thecourt, was Inspired into them by various 
incidents, for eveiy odi of widdi I think the ministei^ 
or (if that was the case) the minister alone is to answer. 

For, first, that race of politicians, who in the cant 
phrase are called the iMmsicaiSy* was never so nume- 

* H^tsuioalf, were tories wbo had been eager far tbe coodiMioii 
of the peace tiU the tiealiet werepofected, then they coaM ceaae 
up to DO dinct approbstin} Ib the daaioar nued abcRit the danfcr 
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I'ous, or at least so active, as it has been sisce the gteni 
change at court ; many of those who pretended wholly 
to be In with the principles upon which her majesly and 
her new servants proceeded, either absenting themselves, 
with the utmost indifference, in those conjunctures 
whereon the whole xause depended, or siding directly 
with the enemy. 

I very well remember, when this ministry was not 
above a year old, there was a little murmuriti^ among 
such as are called the higher tones or chui-chmen, that 
quicker progress was not made in removing those of the 
discontented party out. of employments. I remember 
likewise, the reasonings upon this matter were variousi 
even among many who were allowed to know a good 
deal of the inside of the court. Some supposed the 
queen was at first prevailed upon to make that great 
change with no other view, than that of acting for the fii- 
ture upon a moderating scheme, in order to reconcile both 
parties ; and I believe there might possibly have beea 
some grounds for tliis supposition. Others conceived the 
employments were left undisposed of, in order to keep 
alive the hopes of many more impatient candidates than 
ever could be gratified. This has since been looked on 
as a very high strain of politics, and to have succeeded 
accordingly ; because it is the opinion of many, that the 
numerous pretendera to places would never have been 
kept in order, if all expectation had been cut off. 
Others were yet more refined : and tliought it neither 
wise nor safe wholly to extinguish all opposition from the 

of the succession, they joined the whigs, and declared directlj 
against their party, and affected in most other points a most glorious 
neutrality. See Bolingbroke's Letter to Wyndham, p. 48, 49. 

As party man, who leaves the rest, 

Is caird but nhimsiad at best. 

Pjiiob, Aima, iii. 125. fit. 
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other ade; becnse, in the natofe of thiiig8» it was ab- 
solutely necesBaiy that there should be parties in an 
F.nglkh parliameot ; and a factioo, alreadj o<fioas to the 
people, migfat he suffered to cootinne with less dagger, 
than aujnew one that oould arise. To confirm this it was 
said, that the majority in the bouse of ctHnmons was too 
fjeai on tlie side of the high church, and began to form 
tliemselTes into a body (by the name of the October 
club) in ctder to put the ministry under subjection. ■ 
Lastly, the dan^r of introdudi^ too great a number of 
unexperienced men at once into office, was urged as an 
irrefragable reason for making changes by slow degrees. 
To discard an able officer from an employment, or part 
of a commiarioo, where the revenue or trade were con- 
cerned, forno other reason but diflfering in some princi- 
ples of govenunent, migfat be of tenrilde consequence. 

However, it is certain that none oi these excuses were 
able to pass among men, who argued only from the prin- 
ciples ci general reason. For first, they looked upon 
all schemes €i oompiefaensicMi, to be as visionary and im- 
possible in the state as in the church. Secondly, while 
the ^rit raised by the trial of Br. Sacfaeverdl contin- 
ued in motion, men were not so keen i^on coming in 
themselves, as to see their enemies out, and deprived of 
all assistance to do mischief: and it is urged farther, that 
this general ambition of hunting after places, grew chirf- 
ly from sedi^ them so kmg undisposed of, and from too 
general an enoooragement by promises to. all, who were 
thought capable of doiii^ either good or hurt Thirdly, 
the fear of creating another party, - in case the present 
faction were whoHy subdued, was, in the c^inion of plain 
men, and in r^ard to the situation d[ our aflbirs, too 
greatasacrifioeof the nation^ssafely to the genius of pin 
litics; considering how much was to be done, and how 

little time m%ht pnbabfy.be allowed. Besides, the di- 

\ 2 
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vision of a house of commoDs into court and country par« 
ties, which was the evil they seemed to apprehend, could 
never be dangerous to a good ministry, who had the true 
interest and constitution of their country at heart : as for 
the apprehension of too great a majority in the hoioe of 
commons, it appeared to be so vain, that upon some 
points of importance the court was hardly able to {nrocure 
one. And the October club, which appeared so fonni- 
dable at first to some politicians, proved in the sequel to 
be the chief support of those' who suspected them. It 
was likewise very well known that the greateft part of 
those men, whom the former ministry left in poMeadon 
. of employments, were loudly chai'ged with insuffideney 
or corruption, over and above their obnoxious tenets in 
religion and government; so that it would have been a 
matter of some difficulty to make a worse choiee ; bende 
that the plea for keeping men of factious prindptes in 
employment upon the score of their abilities, was thought 
to be extended a little too far, and construed to take in 
all employments whatsoever, although many of them re* 
quired no more abilities than would serve to qualify a 
gentleman-usher at court : so that this last excuse for the 
very slow steps made in disarming the adversaries of 
the crown, was allowed indeed to have more plausit^lity, 
but less truth, than any of the former. 

I do not here pretend to condemn the counsels or ac* 
tions of the present ministry : their safety and interests 
are visibly united with those of the public, they are per- 
sons of unquestionable abilities, altogether unsuspected 
of avarice or corruption, and have the advantage to be 
farther recommended by the dread and hatred of the op- 
posite faction. However, it is manifest that the zeal of 
dieir friends has been cooling toward them for above two 
years past : they have been frequently deserted or dis- 
tressed upon the most pressipg occanons, and veiy neaif 
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grrii^ np Id dttptir : their characters haye been oftea 
treated with the utmost bariMorhy and iDJustice, in both 
houses, by scurrilous and enraged oratorB; » hile their 
nearest friends, and even those who must haye a share 
in their diflgrace, never offered a word in their vindicai- 
tion. 

When I examine with mvself what occasioDS tl^ mi- 
nistry mi^ have given for thb ooldnesB, inconstancj-, and 
discontent among their friends, I at the same time recol- 
lect the various conjectures, reasonings, and suspiciooi^ 
which have ran so freel j for three years past, conoern- 
iii^ the deagns of the court: I do not only mean sneh 
conjectures, as areboro in a coffee-house, or invented fay 
the malice of a party; bift also the conclusions (however 
mistaken) of wise and good men, whose quali^ and sta- 
tion fitted them to undesstaod the reason of pubfic pni- 
ceedingB, and in whose power it lay to recommend cc 
disgrace an administratiQO to the people. IiiiU8tther&* 
fore take the bddnesB to assert, diat all these discontent^ 
how ruinous soever they may prove in the consequences^ 
have most unnecessarily arisen from the want ci a doe 
communication and concert. Every man must have a 
light sufficient for the lepgth <^the way he is appcrimed 
to go : there is a degree of confidence due to iH stations; 
and a petty constable wifl neither act cheerfblly not 
-wisely, without diat share of it which properly beloqgi * 
to him: aidmi^ the mam spring of a watch be out cf 
sight, Acre ii an intermediate communicatioo between it 
and the smallest whed, or dse no ua^il motion could 
be perfonned. This reserved n^rsterious way of acting 
upon pmnts where there appeared not the least occasiou 
for it, and toward penons, who, at least in right of their 
posts, expected a note open treatment, was imputed to 
some Ittdden dea^ winch every man conjectured to be 
the yeiy thiiig he WM »0Bt afraid oC Those who pr». 

X 3 
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fessed the height of ivhat is called tbe church principle^ 
suspected, that a compreheosioQ was intended, wherein 
the moderate men on both sides might be equally emr 
ployed. Others went farther, and dreaded such a com- 
prehension, as directly tending to bring the old explo- 
ded principles and persons once more into play. Again, 
some affected to be uneasy about the succession, and 
seemed to tliink there was a view of introducing that 
person, whatever he is, who pretends to claim the orown 
by inheritance. Others, especially of late, surmised on 
the contrary, that the demands of the house of Hanover 
were industriously fomented by some in power, without 

the privity of the or . Now, although these ao-. 

cusations were too inconsistent to be all of them true, yet 
they were maliciously suffered to pass, and thereby took 
off much of that popularity, of which those at the helm 
stood in need, to support them under the difficulties ,of a 
long perplexing negotiation, a daily addition of public 
debts, and an exhausted treasury. 

But the effects of this mystical manner of proceeding 
did not end here : for, the late dissentions between the 
great men at court (which have been, for some time past, 
the public entertainment of every coffee-house) are said 
to have arisen from tlie same fountain; while, on one 
side very great reserve, and certainly very great resent- 
ment on the other,* if we may believe general report 
(for I pretend to ktiow no farther) have inflamed animo- 
sities to such a height, as to make all reconcilement im- 
practicable. Supposing this to be true, it may serve for 
a great lesson of humiliation to mankind, to behold the 
habits and passions of men, otherwise highly accomplish- 
ed, triumphing over interest, friendship, honoiu*, and their 
own personal safety, as well as that of their country, and 

* Lord Oxford's reserve was the cause of Bolingbroke^s resent- 
Bieot H. 
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probably of a most gracious princess, who had intrasted 
it to them. A ship's crew cpiarrelUng in a storm, or while- 
their enemies are within gun-shot, is but a faint idea of 
this fatal infatuation : of which, although it be hard to 
say enough, some people may think perhaps I have al- 
ready said too much. 

Since this unhappy incident, the desertion of friends 
and loss of reputation have been so great, that I do not 
see how the ministers could have continued many weeks 
in their stations, if their opposers of all kinds had agreed 
about the methods by which they should be ruined : and 
their {ureservation hitherto seems to resemble his, who 
had two poisons given him together of contrary operar 
tions. 

It may seem very impertinent in one of my level, to 
point out to those, who sit at the helm^ what course they 
ought to steer. I know enough of courts to be sensible^ 
how mean an opinion great ministers have of most men^s 
understandings ; to a degree, that, in ai^ other science) 
would be called the grossest pedantry. However, un- 
less I offer my sentiments in this point, all I have hither- 
to said will be to no purpose. 

The general wishes and desires of a people, are 
perhaps more obvious to other men than to ministers of 
state. There are two points of the highest importance^ 
wherein a very great majority of the kingdom aj^peir^^ 
perfectly hearty and unanimous. First, that the church ' 
of England should be preserved entire in all her rights^ 
powers, and privileges ; all doctrines relating to govern- 
ment discouraged, which she condemns; all schisms, 
sects, and heresies discountenanced, and kept under due 
subjection, as far as consists with the lenity of our con- 
stitution ; her open enemies (among whom I include at 
least dissenters of all denominations) not trusted with 
the smallest degree of civil or military power ; and her 
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secret advei-saries, under the names of whigs, low 
church, republicans, moderate-men, and the like, reeeire 
no marks of favour from the crown, but what tiiey 
should desierye hj a sincere reformation. 

Had this point been steadily pursued in all its parts^ 
for three years past, and asserted as the avowed resolu- 
tion of the court, there must probably have been an end 
of faction, which has been able, ever since, with so mudi 
vigour to disturb and insult the administration. I know 
very well, that some refiners pretend to aigue for the use* 
fulness of pai-ties in such a government as ours : I- have 
said sometlnng of this already, and have heard a great 
many idle wise topics upon the subject. But I shall not 
argue that matter at present : I suppose, if a man think it 
necessary to play with a serpent, he will choose one of 
a kind that is least mischievous ; otherwise, although it 
appears to be crushed, it may have life enough to sting 
him to death. So, I think it is not safe tampering with 
the present faction, at least in this juncture : first, be- 
cause their principles and practices have been Already 
very dangerous to the constitution in church and state : 
secondly, because they arc highly irritated with the loss 
of their power, full of venom and vengeance, and pre- 
pared to execute every thing that rage or malice can 
miggest : but principally, because they have prevailed, 
by misrepresentations, and other artifices, to make the 
successor look upon them as the only persons he can 
trust : upon which account they cannot be too soon, or 
too much disabled ; neither will England ever be safe 
from tlie attempts of this wicked confederacy, until their 
strength and interests shall be so far reduced, that for 
the fiiture it shall not be in the power of the crown» 
although in conjunction with any rich and fiactious body 
of men, to choose an ill majority in the house of com- 
mons. 
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One step ver^ neoesBarj to this great woik will be» to 
regulate the ^ aimj, and chieflj thoee troops whidi, in 
their turns, have the care of her majesty ^s person ; who 
are most of them fitter to guard a prince under a hi^ 
court of justice, than seated on the throne. The pecu- 
liar hand of Providence has hitherto preserved her ma- 
jesty, encompassed, whether sleeping or trwdBiig, by 
her enemies : but since religion teaches us, that Pro- 
vidence ought not to be tempted, it is ill Tentnring to 
trust that precious life any longer to those, who, by their 
public behaviour and discourse, discover their impa* 
tience to see it at an end ; that they may have fibertf 
to be the instruments d glutting at once the revenge of 
their patrons and their own. It should be well remeooh 
bered, what a satisfiekctioD these gentlemen (after the ex- 
ample of their betters) were so sai^uine to express upoo 
the queen's last illness at Windsor, and what threateo- 
ings they used of refiisii^ to obey their general, in case 
that illness had proved fataL Kor do I think it a watt 
of charity to suspect, that in such an evil day, an ein 
raged faction would be hi^dy {leased with the power of 
the sword, and with great connivance leate it so long 
unsheathed, until they were got rid oi their most Ibr- 
jnidable adversaries. In the mean time it must be m 
Tery melancholy prospect, thal<4rhenever it shaU fdeaae 
God to visit us with this calamity, those who are paid fa 
be defenders of the civil power, wiO stand ready far 

any acts of violence, that a junto, oompoaed ct tbe 

greatest enendes to the constitution, shall think fit to 

enjcnn them. 

The other point of great importance is, die securi^ 

of the protestant snccesrion in the house ci Hanover : 
* not from ttoy partiafi^ to that illiistrious house, futher 

than as it has had the honour to mingle with the blood 

royal of England, and is the nearest branch of our regal 
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secret advei'saries, under the names of whigs, low 
church, republicans, moderate-men, and the like, receive 
no marks of favour from the crown, but what tiiey 
should deserve by a sincere reformation. 

Had this point been steadily pursued in all its parts» 
for three years past, and asserted as the avowed resolu- 
tion of the court, there must probably have been an end 
of faction, which has been able, ever since, with so mudi 
vigour to disturb and insult the administration. I know 
very well, that some refiners pretend to aigue for the use- 
fulness of parties in such a goverament as ours : I have 
said something of this already, ^nd have heard a great 
many idle wise topics upon the subject. But I shall not 
argue that matter at present : I suppose, if a man think it 
necessary to play with a serpent, he will choose one of 
a kind that is least mischievous; otherwise, although it 
appears to be crushed, it may have life enough to sting 
him to death. So, I think it is not safe tampering with 
the present faction, at least in this juncture : first, be- 
cause their principles and practices have been ^dready 
very dangerous to the constitution in church and state : 
secondly, because they arc highly irritated with the Ion 
of their power, full of venom and vengeance, and pre- 
pared to execute every thing that rage or malice can 
suggest : but principally, because they have prevailed, 
by misrepresentations, and other artifices, to make the 
successor look upon them as the only persons he can 
trust : upon which account they cannot be too soon, or 
too much disabled ; neither will England ever be safe 
from the attempts of this wicked confederacy, until their 
strength and interests shall be so far reduced, that for 
the future it shall not be in the power of the crown» 
although in conjunction with any rich and fiactious body 
of men, to choose an ill majority in the house of com- 
moos. 
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One step ver^ neoesBarj to this great woik will be» to 
regulate the ^aimj, and cbiefij those troops whicli, in 
thdbr turns, haTe the care of her majestj^s person ; who 
are most of them fitter to guard a prioce under a hi^ 
court of justice, than seated on the throne. The pecu- 
liar hand of ProTidcnce has hitherto preserved her ma- 
jesty, encompassed, whether sleeping or trwdKiig, by 
her enemies : but since religion teaches us, that Pro- 
▼idence ought not to be tempted, it is ill Tentnring to 
trust that precious life any longer to those, who, by their 
piri)lic behaviour and discourse, discover their impa* 
tience to see it at an end ; that they may have Hbertf 
to be the instruments of glutting at once the revenge of 
their patrons and their own. It should be well remem- 
bered, what a satisflBkction these gentlemen (after the ex* 
ample of their bettOB) were so sai^uine to express upoo 
the queen's last illness at Windsor, and what threaten* 
ings they used of refiisii^ to obey their general, in case 
that illness had proved fataL Kor do I think it a watt 
of charity to suspect, that in such an evil day, an ein 
raged faction would be hi^ily pleased with the power of 
the sword, and with great connivance leate it so loif 
unsheathed, untfl they were got rid of their most ht- 
jnidable adversaries. In the mean time it must be m 
very melancholy prospect, thai««henever it shall pleaae 
God to virit us with this cal amity, those who are paid fa 
be defenders <rf the civil power, wiU stand ready far 
any acts of viirience, that a junto, oompoaed of the 
greatest enendea to the constitution, shall think fit to 
enjoin them. 

The other point of great importance is, die security 

of the protestant succession in the house of Hanover : 

' not from way pvtiafity to that iOostrious house, futlier 

than as it has had the honour to mingle with the blood 

royal of England, and is the nearest branch of onriegal 
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line reformed from popery. This point has one advan- 
tage over the former, that both parties profess to desire 
the same blessing for posterity, but differ about the 
means of securing it. Whence it has come to pass, that 
the protestant succession, in appearance the desire of 
the whole nation, has praved the greatest topic of slan- 
der, jealousy suspicion, and discontent. 

I have been so curious to ask* several acquaintanceg 
among the opposite party, whether they, or their leaders> 
did really suspect there had been ever any design in the 
ministry to weaken the succession in favour of the pre* 
tender, or of any other person whatsoever. Some of 
them freely answered in the negative : others were of 
the same opinion, but added, they did not know what 
might be done in time, and upon farther provocations : 
others again seemed to believe the affirmative, but could 
never produce any plausible grounds for their belief I 
have likewise been assiured by a person of some conse- 
quence, that, during a very near and constant familiarity 
with the great men at court for four years past, he never 
could observe, even in those hours of conversation where 
there is usually least restraint, that one word ever passed 
among them to show a dislike to the present settlement; 
although they would sometimes lament, that the false re* 
presentations of theirs, :^d the kingdom's enemies, had 
made some impressions in the mind of the successcn*. 
As to my own circle of acquaintance, I can safely af- 
firm, that, excepting those who are nonjuror by profes- 
sion, I have not met with above two persons who ap- 
peared to have any scruples concerning the present 
limitation of the crown. I therefore think it may very 
impartially be pronounced, that the number of those, 
who wish to see the son of the abdicated prince upon tlie 

* It should be—* so curious as to ask.' S. 
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throne, is alt<^ther inconsiderable. And farther, I be- 
lieve it will be found, that there are none who so much 
dread any attempt he shall make for tlie recovery of his 
imagined rights, as the Roman Catholics of England ; 
who love their freedom and properties too well to desire 
his entrance by a French army, and a field of bloody 
who must continue upon the same foot, if he changes hb 
religion, and must expect to be the first and greatest 
sufferers, if he should happen to fail. 

As to the person of this nominal prince, he lies under 
all manner of disadvantages: the vulgar imagine him 
to have been a child imposed upon the nation by the 
fraudulent zeal of his parents, and their bigoted coun- 
sellors; who took Fpccial care, against all the rules of 
common policy, to educate him in their hateful supersti- 
tion, sucked in with his milk, and confirmed in his man- 
hood, too strongly to be now shaken by Mr. Lesley; and 
a counterfeit conversion will be too gross to pass upon 
the kingdom, after what we have seen and suffered firom 
the like practice in his father. He is likewise said to 
be of weak intellectuals, and an unsound constitution : 
he was treated contemptibly enough by the young prin- 
ces of France, even during the war; is now wholly ne- 
glected by that crown, and driven to live in exile upon 
a small exhibition : he is utterly unknown in England, 
which he left in the cradle : his father's ftiends are most 
of them dead, the rest antiquated or poor. Six and 
twenty years have almost past since the revolution, and 
the bulk of those who are now most in action either at 
court, in parliament, or public offices, were then boys at 
£chool or the universities, and look upon that great change 
to have happened during a period of time for which they 
are not accountable. The l(^c of die highest tories is 
now, that this was the establishment they found, as soon 
as they arrived at a capacity of judging; that they bad 
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any invitation. The nation would likewise expect, thai 
there should be an end of all private commerce between 
that court and the leaders of a party here ; and that his 
electoral highness should declare himself entirely sati^ 
fied with all her majesty's proceedii^ her treaties of 
peace and commerce, her alliances abroad,-her choice of 
ministers at home, and particularly in her most gracious 
condescensions to his request : that he would upon all 
proper occasions, and in the most public manner, disco* 
ver his utter dislike of factious persons and principles, 
but especially of that paily which, under the pretence or 
shelter of his protection, has so long disquieted the king- 
dom : and lastly, that he would acknowledge the good^ 
Bess of the queen, and justice of the nation, in so fiilly 
securing the succession to his family. 

It is indeed a problem which I could nev^r compre- 
hend, why the court of Hanover, who have all along 
thought themselves so perfectly secure in the affections, 
the principles, and the professions of the low church party, 
should not have endeavoured, according to the usual 
politics of princes, to gain over those who were repre- 
sented as their enemies; since these supposed enemies 
had made so many advances, were in pdil^ssion of all 
the power, had framed the very settlement to which that 
illustrious family owes its claim ; had all of them abju- 
red the pretender ; were now employed in the great of- 
fices of state, and composed a majority in both houses of 
parliament. Not to mention, that the queen herself, 
with the bulk of the landed gentry and commonalty 
throughout the kingdom, were of the number. This, 
one would think, might be a strwgth sufficient not only 
to obstruct, but to bestow a succession : and since the 
presumed heir could not but be perfectly secure of the 
other party, whose greatest avowed grievance was the 
pretended danger of his future rights, it must therefore. 
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ed the W^ dnDch^ by the general incIiimtioDB of die 
people, by the io^gnifiGancjr of that pencm who dbdam 
it fidbm mheritanc^ and the little assistaoce he can ex*' 
pect dther from prmces abroad, or adheroits at home. ^^ 

However, ibdoi^ the virulent <^>poBerB of the qudsn and 
her admimstratioQ have so far prevailed by their emis- 
saries at the court of Hanover, and b^th^ practicef' 
upon one or two ignorant, unmannorlj messengers from 
theooe, as to make the electw desire some farther secu- 
rity, and send over a memorial here to that end : the 
great question is, how to give reasonaUe satisfaction to 
fab highness, and (what is infinitely of greater conse- 
quence) at the same time consult the honour and safety 
of the queen, whose quiet possesoon is iii much more con- 
sequence to us <tf the present age, than his reveisiQiu 
The substance of his memotial,if I retain it right, is^ to 
desire that some one of his fam^ might live in Eoglam), 
with such a maintenance as Is usual to those <rf the royal 
blood, and that certain titles diould be conferred upon 
the rest, accordii^ to ancient custom. The memaial 
does not specify which of the hauSy should be invited 
to rende here i and if it had, I belkve, however, her ma- 
jesty would mcve looked upon it as a circumstance left 
to her own choice. 

But, as all this is. most manifestly unnecessary In itseH^ 
and only in compliance with the mistaken doubts oi a 
presumptive heir; so the nation would (to speak in the* 
language of Mr. Steele) expect, that her majesty should 
be made perfectly easy from that side finr the friture; no 
more to be alarmed widi apprehensions of visits, <^ de- 
mands of writs,* whef# she has not thought fit to give 

* Baron Sdmti, txrvy cxtmtrdia^iy frooi Hm Bfeetor:«i^HHM>* 
▼er, demanded a writ for t^ ekctonl prince te rit In tikehoom^, 
peers as Duke of Cambridge; and H was expected that hifl 
would hare made a riiitto«lwcoivt«rLoniion. M. 
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to expecting heirs. There would be no pretiQpce for 
men to make their court, by afTectiog German modes 
and refinements in dress or behaviour : nor would there 
be any occasion of insinuating to him, how much more 
his levee was frequented, than the tkiitechamber of St* 
James's. Add to all this, the advantSiges of being edu- 
cated in our religion, laws, language, manners, nature of 
government, each so very different from those he would 
leave behind. By which likewise he might be highlj 
usefril to his father, if that prince should happen to sur- 
vive her majesty. 

The late King William, who, after his marriage with 
the Lady Mary of England, could have no probable ex- 
pectation of the crown, and very little even of being a 
queen's husband (the Duke of York having a young 
wife) was no stranger to our language or manners, and 
went often to the chapel of his princess ; which I observe 
the rather, because 1 could heartily wish the like dispo- 
dtion were in another court, and because it may be dis- 
agreeable to a prince to take up new doctrines on a sud- 
den, or speak to his subjects by an interpreter. 

An iUnatured or inquisitive man may still, periiaps^ 
desire to press the question farther, by asking, what is to 
be done, in case it should so happen, that this malevo- 
lent working party at home, has credit enough with the 
court of Hanover, to continue the suspicion, jealousy^ 
and uneasiness there, against the queen and her ministry ; 
•to make such demands be still insisted on, as are by no 
means thought proper to be complied with ; and in the 
mean time to stand at arm's length with her majesty, and 
in close conjunction with those who oppose her. 

I take the answer to be easy : in all contests, the safest 
way is to put those we dispute with, as much in the 
wrong as we can. When her majesty shall have offered 
such, or the like concessions, as I have aboyementkne^ 
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u order ^ to remove those scruples artificially raked in 
the nnod of the ^pectant htir, and to divide him from 
thiit fjBM^tioD by which he Is supposed to have been mis- 
led ,* she has done as much as any prince can do, and 
more than anyiriber would probably do in her case; 
and will be justed before God and man, whatever be 
the event. The equitable part of those, who now dde 
against the court, will probably be more temperate; and 
if a due despatch be made in placing the civil and mili- 
tary power in the hhnds of such as wish well to the con- 
stitution, it cannot be any way for the quiet or interest 
of a successor to gratify so small a faction, as will pro- 
bably then remain, at the expense of a much more nu- 
merous and considerable part of his subjects. Neither 
do I see how the pnncij^ of such a party, either in re- 
ligion or government, will prove very agreeable, be- 
cause I think Luther and Calvin seem to have diflfered 
as much as any two among the reformers : and because 
a German prince will probably be suspicious of those 
who think thegr can never depress the prerogative 
enough. 

But supposing, once finr all, as far as possible, that the 
elector should utterly refuse to be upon any terms of 
confidence with the present ministry, and all others of 
their principles, as enemies to him and the succession; 
nor easy with the queen herself, but tipon such condi- 
tions as will not be thought consistent with her safety 
and honour ; and continue to place all his hopes and trust 
in the discontented party; I think it were humbly to be 
wished, that whenever the succession shall take places 
the alterations intended by the new prince, should be 
made by himself, and not by his deputies : because I 
am of opinion,- that the clause empowering the succes- , 
sor to appoint a latent, unlimited number, additional Uy 
the seven regents named in the act* vent upon a siippo- 
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sition, that the secret committee would be of sucl^ whose 
enmity and contrary principles disposed them to con- 
found the rest. King William, whose title was nmch 
more controverted than that of her majesty's successor 
can ever probably be, did, for sevenllfycars, leave the 
administration of the kingdom in tl^e hands of lords jus- 
tices, during the height of a war, and while the abdica- 
ted prince himself was frequently attempting an inva-, 
sion : whence one might imagine, that the regents ap- 
pointed by parliament upon the demise of the crowd, 
would be able to keep the peace during an absence of a 
few weeks without any colleagues. However, I am 
pretty confident that the only reason, why a power was 
given of choosing dormant viceroys, was to take away 
all pretence of a necessity to invite over any of the fa- 
mily here, during her majesty's life. So that I do not 
well apprehend what arguments the elector can use to 
insist upon both. 

To conclude 5 the only way of securing the constitur 
tion in church and state, and consequently this very pro- 
testant succession itself, will be by lessening the power of 
our domestic adversaries as much as can possibly con- 
sist with the lenity of our government ; and if this be 
not speedily done, it will be easy to point where the na- 
tion is to fix the blame : for we are well assured, that 
since the account her majesty received of the cabals, the 
triumphs, the insolent behaviour of the whole faction, du- 
ring her late illness at Windsor, she has been as willing 
to see them deprived of all power to do mischief^ as any 
of her most zealous and loyal subjects can desire. 
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*IN order to set in a clear Dgbt, what I have to say up- 
on this subject, it will be convenient to examine the 
state of the nation, with reference to the two contending 
parties ; this cannot well be done, without some little re* 
trospection into the five last years of her late majesty's 
rei^. 

I have it from unquestionable authority, that the 
Duchess of Marlborough^s favour began to decline very 
soon after the queen's accession to the throne, and that 
the Earl of Godolphin's held not much above two years 
longer ; although her majesty (no ill concealer of her af- 
fections) did not think fit to deprive them of their power, 
until a long time ader. 

The Duke of Marlborough, and the Earl of Godol- 
pliin, having fallen early into the interests of the lower 
party, for certain reasons not seasonable here to be men- 
tioned, (but which may deserve a place in the histdiry of 
that reign) they made large steps that way upon the 
death of the Prince of Denmark, taking several among^ 

VfUL. VI. M 
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the wai-mest leaders of that side into the chief employ- 
ments of state. Mr. Harley, then secretary of state» 
who disliked their proceedings, and had very near over- 
thrown their whole scheme, was removed with the utmost 
indignation ; and about the same timeij^^Sir Simon Har- 
court, and Mr. St. John, with some otibers, voluntarily 
gave up theh* employments. 

But the queen, who had then a great esteem for the 
person and abilities of Mr. Harley, (and in proportion of 
the other two, although at that time not equally knowa. 
to her) was deprived of his service with some regreU 
and upon that, and other motives well known at courts 
began to think herself hardly used ; and several stories 
xan about, whether true or false, that her majesty was 
not always treated with that duty she might expect 
Meantime the church party were loud in their com- 
plaints; surmising, from the virulence of several pam^ 
phlets, &om certain bills projected to be brought into 
parliament, from endeavours to repeal the sacramental 
test, from the avowed principles and free speeches of 
some persons in power, and other jealousies needless to 
repeat, that ill designs were forming against the religion 
established. These fears were all confirmed by the trial 
of Sachcverell ; which drew the populace, as one man, 
into the party against the ministry and parliament 

The ministry were very suspicious that the queen 
had still a reserve of favour for Mr. Harley, which ap- 
peared by a passage that happened some days after his 
removal : for the Earl of Godolphin's coach and his hap- 
pening to meet neai- Kensington, the earl, a few horn's 
after, reproached the queen, tliat she privately admitted 
Mr. Harley, and was not, without some difficulty, unde- 
ceived by her niajciity's asseverations to the contraiy. 

Soon after the doctor's trial, this gentleman, by the 
queen's comnmnd, and the ialcrnntion of Mrs. Masbaniy 
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was brought up the back stairs ; and that princesB, spirit- 
ed by the addresses from all parts, which showed the in- 
clinations of her subjects to be very averse from the pro- 
ceedings in court and parliament, was resolved to break 
the united powerW the Marlborough and Godolphin fa- 
milies, aud to begin this work by taking the disposal of 
employments into her own hands : for which an opportu- 
nity happened by the death of the Earl of Essex, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower : whose employment was given to 
the Earl Rivers, to the great discontent of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who intended it for the Duke of Northum- 
berland, then Colonel of the Oxford regiment, to which 
the Earl of Hertford was to succeed. Some time after, 
the chamberlain's staff* was disposed of to tlie Duke oi 
Shrewsbury, in the absence, and without the privity, of 
the Earl of Godolphin. The Earl of Sunderland's re- 
moval followed ; and lastly, that of the high treasurer 
himself, whose office was put into commission, whereof 
Mr. Harley (made at the isame time chancellor of the 
exchequer) was one. I need say nothing of other re- 
movals, which are well enough known and remembered : 
let it suffice, that in eight or nine months time the whole 
face of the court was altered, and very few friends of 
the former ministry left in any great stations there. 

I have good reasons to be assured, that when the queen 
began lliis change, she had no intentions to carry it so far 
as the church party expected, and have since been so 
impatient to see. For, ahhough she was a true profe»> 
Eor of the religion established, yet the first motives to 
this alteration did not arise from any dangers she appre* 
bended to that, or the government ; but from a desire to 
get out of the dominion of some, who, she thought, had 
kept her too much and too long in pupillage. She- was 
iii her own nature extremely dilatory and timorous; yet 
upon some occasions, po&itive to a great degree. And 
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-wiien she had got rid of those i^ ho had, as she thoughts, 
«^ven her the most uneasiness, she Tvas inclmed to stop, 
.8ind entertain a fancy of acting upon a moderating 
scheme, whence it wfii very difficult tojemove her. At 
the same time I must confess my ben^that this imagi- 
MHtion was put into her liead, and made use of as an en- 
couragement to begin that work, after which, her advisers 
might think it easier to prevail with her, to go as far as 
they thought fit. That these were her majesty's disposi- 
tions in that conjuncture, may be confu'med by many in- .4 
stances. In the very height of the change, she appear- 
ed very loath to part with two great officers of gtate of 
flie other party: and some, whose absence the new 
ministers most earnestly wished, held in for aboi;^ two 
years after. 

Mr. Harley, who acted as first minister before he had 
the staff, as he was a lover of gentle measures, and in- 
clined to proci*astination, so he could not, with any de- 
cency, pi-ess ilie queen too much against her nature ; be- 
cause it would be like running upon the rock w here hi» 
predcccssoi-s had split. But violent humours runuiog 
both in the kingdom and the new parliament, against the 
principles and persons of the low church party, gave this 
minister a very difficult part to play. The warm mem- 
bers in both houses, especially among the common^ 
pressed for a thorough change ; and so did almost all the 
queen's new servants, especially after Mr. Ilarley was 
made an earl and high treasurer. He could not, io good 
policy, own his want of power, nor fling the blame upo« 
his mistress. And as too much secrecy was one of hiB 
faults, he would often, upon these occasions, keep hift 
nearest friends in the daik. The truth is, he had like- 
wise other views, wh*ch were better suited to the max- 
ims of state iu general than to that situation of aflfairB. 
By leaving many employment ia the hands of the dis- 
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cdtttented pai-ty, he fell in ivith the queen's humour ; he 
hoped to acqpire the reputation of lenity ; and kept it 
^eat niunber of expectants in order, wlio had liberty to 
hope, ii'hile any thing remalDed undisposed of. H« 
seemed also to 4|||k, as other minnters have done, that 
since factkNU are necessary in such a government as 
ours, it WQWiId be prudent not altogether to lay the pre- 
sent one prostrate, lest another more plausible, and there- 
fore not so easy to grapple with/'* might arise in i|3 
stead. 

However, it is certain that a gi'eat part of tlie load he 
lK>re, was unjustly laid on him. He had no favourite? 
among the whig party, whom he kept in upon the score 
of o]^ firieudship or acquaintance ; and he was a greater 
object of their hatred, than all the rest of the ministry 
together. 

* This Ehould be—* not se caidlj fb be grappled with,' frc. ?, 
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a publication ia which the reader would the least expect^ 
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*^ . jSaTINO cmtimwd Ibr neu the space of four yiiv 

^ .^,^la-ft good degKC of confidence with the miDistr^ Ibenil 

'■ ^IfiSng, althcngh not wkh n much power as was beBeredt 

" Or at leut pven out by my fiieads, ai well as by my 

yq UBJay especially die latter, in both hoiuei ^ parii* 

B0f^ and ttde having luq^tened during a very bnq' pe« 

nod of negotiatioH abroad, aod management of tatripu 

at hone ; J dioti^ it might probably, aome years hme^ 

trhen the present scene shall have given place to maiif 

new ones that will arise, be an ent^'iaiDnient to tbSw 

vho will have any peiioiial r^ard for me or my memir 

, ry, to set down nme partioularities which fell undtz 

%y knowledge and observaUon, while I was suppoiei^ 

.:. whether tndy m not, to have part in the secre^tf afr 

0irs. ^ 

One circtUDEtabce I am a little sorry for, that I WM 
too negligent (against what I had always resolved, and 
blamed otbere fiv not doing) in taking hints, or joumaji 
. of every material as il passed, i^ereof I omitted many 
i^ I cannot now recollect, although I was convince^ 
by a tliousand instaoceg, of the weakuesi of my memo- 
ty. But, to ray the tmtli, l!ie ueaier kiioivleJgc ajjy 
man had ^- (he '"ff^" «* ^^'^U li'c lebs he IhUjks th«n J 
of coiKequenc€^ w worth ^'jij^idiiig. And thowvkipd : 
of passages which I have iriih cuviosil)foun4« Beai-ch*',-^ 
cd for in memoirs, I wholl}^ iii;;;kGtcd «heq .^^j^ere '91 
Q^eh communicated to me from Uit: jlrst &i><3, or'^eis '-a 
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>;^-,^J9ATlNGc(»tiiniedferiie>rUieBpMe(tf fmajmu 

p\'\'jlfia»food^e^ree<ittaaU£aixJiitb theminutiy theniM 
''. 'UliBf, althoDgb not with n moch power as «u beHered^ 

'.'i or at leait given out b^ ny frieods, as well u by nif 
pBiu^ especial); the litler, in both hoowi oT psrii* 
■iPH Bnd lUs having happened diuiiig a Tat7 bur pe* 
nod of o^adatioM atvoad, and management of iotrigDe 
at booie; I tbougfat it mi^t probably, tome yean boic^ 
vhen tbe present scene shall bare given place to manf 
new ones that wiB arise, be an entertunment to tbte 
vbo will have any peiwinal regard fix- me or my meaK^ 
17, to set down ■me paitioularities which fell imdor 
4iy knowledge and observation, wlule I was suppoao^ 
.^ whether tn^ or not, to have part in the secre^tf a£' 
Hire. -^ 

One circumstabce I am a little sorry for, thai I wu 

^ ' too o^)jgent (against what I had always resolved, aoA 
blamed othere liir not doing) in taking hints, mjoom^ 
of every material as it passed, i^hcreof I ondUed many 
ASi I cannot Dow recollect, although I was convince^ 
by a thousand instances, of the weakness of my memo- 
ry. But, to «y the truth, the utai'T fciio,;In'.!;c any ' 
man h:^ iBlhe afiurs at couit, tiic le»^ he thuj);£ ihftn 
of consequence, n worth r^aidiiig. AuU those kind 
of passages which I have with curioi-ity fouud.iv sesixh' 
ed for in memoirs, I wholly inflected when Ihtn^^iiere .n 
^eel^comiunnicatedtomeftom Ihciirstl^d, « ircTft ^ 
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such wherein I acted myself. This I take to be one 
among other reasons, whj great ministers seldom give 
themselves the trouble of recording the important parts 
of that administration where they thaii^^es are at the 
head. They have extinguished all ibmfBnityy which 
usually possesses men, during their first acquaintance at 
courts ; and like the masters of a puppet show, they des- 
pise those motions, which fill common spectators with 
wonder and delight. However, upon frequently recol- 
lecting the course of affairs during the time I was either 
trusted or employed ; I am deceived^ if in history therft 
can be found any period, more full of passages, which 
the curious of another age would be glad to know the 
secret springs of; or whence more useful instructftms 
may be gathered, for directing thie conduct of those who 
shall hereafter have the good or ill fortune to be en- 
gaged in business of the state. 

It may probably enough happen, that those who shall 
at any time hereafter peruse these papers, may think it 
not suitable to the nature of them, that upon occasion I, 
sometimes make mention of myself; who, during thesli^ 
transactions, and ever since, was a person without titles or 
public employment. But, since the chief leaders of the fac- 
tion then out of power were pleased, in both houses of par- 
liament, to take every opportunity of sliowing their ma- 
lice, by mentioning me (and often by name) as one who 
was in the secret of all affaii's, and witliout whose ad- 
vice or privity nothing was done, or employment disiXH 
sed of, it will m^ perhaps, be improper to take notice 
of some passages, wherein the public and myself were 
jointly concerned ; not to mention that the chief cause 
of gi^Dg myself this trouble, is, to satisfy my particular 
friends; mi4 At worst, if, after the fate of manuscripts,, 
these pftpcrt shall, by accident or indiscretion, fall into 
the pubUc Tfew> they wUl be no more liable to ccjosuxe 
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than other memoirs, published for manj years paati in 
English, French, and Italian. The period of time I de- 
sign to treat on will Gommenoe with September 1710; 
from which tiK till within two months of the queen's 
death, I was'tiOTer absent from court, except about six 
weeks in Itdand. 

But, because the great change of employments in her 
majesty's family, as well as in the kingdom, was begun 
flome months before, and had been thought on from the 
time of Dr. Sacheverell's trial, while I was absent, and 
lived retired in Ireland ; I shall endeavour to recollect, 
as well as I am able, some particulars I learned from the 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, the 
h&fy M asham, and Doctor Atterbury, who were best 
able to inform me. 

I have often with great earnestness pressed the Earl 

of Oxford, then lord treasurer, and my Lady Masham, 

who were the sole persons wliich brought about that 

great change, to give me a particular account of every 

circumstance and passage during that whole transaction. 

Nor did this request proceed from curiosity, or the am- 

. bition of knowing and publishing important secrets; but 

from a sincere honest design of justifying the queen, in 

the measures she then took, and afterwards pursued, 

against % load of scandal, whicli would certainly be 

thrown on her memory, with some appearance of truths 

It was easy to foresee, even at that distance, that the 

queen could not live many years : and it was suilicicnt- 

iy known what party was most in the good graces of the 

successor, and consequeuth , what turns would be given 

by historians to her majesty's proceedings, ouderareigD, 

were directly contrar}* measures would prol^ali^ be tfr 

ken. For iostauce, what would be more eaq{ to a mft^ 

licious pen, tlian to chaise the queen with JacwMjIaiicy, 

weakness, and ingratitude, in removing and disghK^oj^ 
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ilie Duke of Marlborough, who had so maiiy years codh 
manded her armies uith victory and success ; in displa* 
oing so many great ofiioerB of her court and kingdoDDU 
by \v hose counsels she had, in all appearance, so pros- 
perously governed ; in extending the naSk$ of her seve- 
nty and dis^pleasure, toward the wife and daii^ters» as 
well as relations and allies, of that person she had so 
long employed and so highly trusted ; and all this, by 
the private intrigues of a woman of her bedchamber, Id 
concert with an artful man, who might be supposed to 
have acted that bold part, only from a motive of revenge 
upon the loss of his employments, or of ambition to com6 
again into power ? 

These were some of tlie arguments I often made use 
of, with great freedom, both to tlie Eai'l of Oxford, and 
my Lady Masham, to incite tliem to furnish me witfi 
materials for a fair account of that gi'eat transaction ; to 
which tliey always seemed as well disposed as myself. 
My Lady Masham did likewise assure me, that she had 
frequently informed the queen of my request; which 
her majesty thought very reasonable, and did appeal; 
upon .^ occasions, as desirous of preserving reputation . 
with posterity, as might justly become a great prince to 
)>e. But that incuiable disease, either of negligence or 
procrasdnation, which influenced every action both of 
the queen and the Earl of Oxford, did, in some sort, 
infect every one who had credit or business in the court t 
for, after soliciting near foui* yeai-s to obtain a point cteO 
gi-eat impoitaiice to the queen and her servants, whence 
i could propose nothing but trouble, malice^ and envy 
to myself, it was perpetually put olT. 

The sobeme I oilered was, to write her majesty's 
Jieign } and that this work might not look officious gp 
afiectedf I was ready to accept the historiographer^ 
place, altbongh of inconsiderable value, and of which I 
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iBisfat be sure to be deprived upon the queen*8 death. 
This oe^lisence in the queeo, the Earl of Oxford, and 
my Lady IVIasham, is the canie that I can give but an 
imperfect «cciOiiol of the firrt spriugs of that great 
change atcoii^^er the trial of Doctor Sachererell ; 
BIT mcflHij not serving mo to retain all the facts related 
to me : but what I remember I shall here set down. 

There was not perhaps, in an England, a person who 
nndeistood more artificially to dii^guise her pasaons than 
the late queen. Upon her first coming to the throne, 
die Duchess of Marlboraugh had lost all favour n itb 
bar, as her majesty has often acknowled^d to those 
who have told it me. That lady had lon^ preserved 
an ascendant over her mistress i^iiile she was princess; 
which her majesty, when she came to the crown, had 
neither patience to bear, nor spirit to subdue. Thi^ 
princess was so exact an observer of forms, that she 
seemed to have made it her study, and would often de« 
9cend so low as to observe, in her domestics of either 
sex wlio came into her presence, wlicUicr a ruffle, a 
|ieriwig, or the lining of a coat, were unsuitable at cer« 
liain times. The duchess, on the other side, wha had 
been used to great fJBuniliarities. could not take it into 
her head that any change of station ^ould put her upon 
changing lier bdiavioiur; the continuance of which waa 
the more ofTcnsive to her majesty, whose other servants,* 
of the greatest quality-, did then treat her with the ut« 
ndt respect. 

The Earl of Godolphin held in favour about three 

' years longer, and then declii.ed, although he kept his 

office UIl the general change. I have beard w^mnl 

reasons given for her majesty ^s early dispi|^M|iD0libat 
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lord* The duchess, "who had long been his friend, oftea 
prevailed on him to solicit the queen upon things very 
unacceptable to her;, wluch her majesty liked the 
worse, as knowing whetice they origiiiaUy came: %^A 
his lordship, although he endeavoured "|p be as respect- 
ftil as his nature would permit him, was, upoo all occa- 
sions, much too arbitrary and obtruding. 

To the Duke of Marlborough she wits wholly indif- 
ferent, (as her nature io general prompted her to be) 
until his restless impatient behaviour had turned her 
against him. 

The queen had not a stock of amity to serve above 
one object at a time ; and, farther than a bare good oat 
ill opinion, which she soon contracted and changed, and 
very often upon light grounds, she could hardly be said 
either to love or to hate any body. She grew so jealous 
upon the change of her servants,' that often, out of fear 
of being imposed upon, by an over caution she would 
impose upon herself: she took a delight in refusing 
those who were thought to have greatest power with her, 
even in the most reasonable things, and such as wer^ 
neceaiuy for her service ; nor would let Ihem be done,^^ 
till she fell into the humour of it herself. 

Upon the grounds I have already related, her majes- 
ty had gradually conceived a most rooteil aversion from 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and tlie Earl of 
Godolphin ; which spread in time, through all their al- 
lies and relations, particularly to the Eail of Ilertfolrdi 
whose ungovernable temper had made him fail in b^ 
personal respects to her majesty. This I take to hav. 
been the principal ground of the qurcn^s resolutions tu 
vaAe a diaqge of some jpfHcors both in her family and 
Ubgdom; and that thes/^ resolutions did ui^t proceed 
from, any real apprehension slic h?i\ of danger to the 
church ar mqparchy : for, altliougli she had been strict* 
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ly educated in the former, and very mndi approved jli 
doctriae and discipliae, j'et she vas not so ready to 
Iwesee any aUempts agsinrt hby the party then [h^ 
ridu^' But the fears that weH. infiuenc«d her, were 
mcb as oonceflM tier ovn powa and premgatiFe, 
which thaw neaiest about her vcre making daily ea- 
CToaduDcnti qmn,* by their uudutiCid behaviour and 
unreasonable demands. The depmtment of the Duchess 
of Marlboroogfa, while the prince lay expiring, was of 
such a nature, (hat Ibe queen, then in ihe height of 
gtie^ was uot able to bear it; but, with mariu of dis- 
pleasure in her countenance, she ordered the duchess to 
withdraw, aud send Mrs. Madiam (o ber. 

I forgot to relate an affair that happened, as I temcai- 
ber, about a twelvemonth before Prince Geoi^'s death. 
This [nioce bad bmg conceived an incurable aveniaa 
from that party, and was resolved to use his utmoit 
credit with tbe queen bis wife to get rid of them. Thete 
fell out an incident which seemed lo favour tbb aliempt ; 
for the queen, resolving to bestow a rf^ment upon Mr. 
Hill, brother (o Mrs. Maeham, signified her pleasure lo 
j^e Duke of Marlborough ; who, in a manner not^/aj 
dutiful, refused bis consent, and retired in anger to the 
country. After some heats, the regiment was given to 
a third person. But the queen reeeuted this matter n> 
tnghly, wbich she thought had been promot-d by the 
£arl of Godolphin, t]]at ebe resolved immediately to re> 
noTii the latter. I was told, and it was then generally 
i^Mnted, that Mr. SL John carried a letter from hcE 

• ■ITcK makatK daily encraachnieiilsu7Sii.'C<. TUtBodear 
Kpnratias Ibe prrpnntioa from tbe <ronl lu wticli it belongi, and 
placlnt it at the nd oTa vnteDce, if ■ bed arrangE'ini'at, aod^wwM 
be Avoided ai uiurLi u po^ble. Hbv maclt b*-n#r vorild ttv p^n- 
tmcc ruft by rtrt^irin; it to iti proper ^Inre ; aE lim9< — * Up9n wLich 
tho^ nearest ahout her rere makiiiE daily eucronokiDenli, bylBcil 
■aduliliil beLaviou,' &c. E. 
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majesty to the 'Duke of Marlborough, signifying her- 
rcsolulion to take the staff from the Earl of Godolphin^ 
and that she expected. bis grace'^s compliance ; tx> whick 
the duke returned a veiy humble answer. I cannot en- 
gage for tliis passage, it having never cdftieinio my head 
to ask Mr. St. John about it : but the account Mr. Har- 
ley and he gave me was, that the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Eai-l of Godolphin had concerted with them 
Upon a moderating scheme, wherein some of both partiei 
riiould be employed, but with a more favourable aspect 
toward the church : that a meeting was appointed for 
completing this work : that in the mean time, the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, and the Earl of Godol' 
pliin, were secretly using their utmost efforts with the 
queen, to turn Mr. Harley (who was then secretary of 
btate) and all his fiicnds, out of their employments : that 
the queen, on the other side, who had a great opinion of 
Mr. Harley 's integrity and abilities, would not consent; 
and was determined to remove the Earl of Godolphin. 
This was not above a month before tlie season of the 
year when the Duke of Mai-lborough was to embark for 
Flanders ; and the very night in which Mr. Harley ap||. 
his fiiends had appointed to meet his grace and the Earl 
of Godolphin, George Cliurchill the duke's brother, who 
was in good credit with the piinc^, told his highness, 
•' tliat the 'duke was firmly determuied to lay down his 
command, il* tJie Earl of Godolphin went out, or Mr. 
Harley and his friends were suffered to continue" iii.**v. ' * 
The prince, thus intimidated by Churchill, rei)orled die^ 
matter to the queen ; and the time and service pressinig 
her majesty was unwillingly forced to yield. The two 
great lords foiled the appointment ; and the next morn« 
ipg^ the duke, at his Ic-vce, said aloud in a careless m^ 
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na*, to those who stood round liim, ^ that Mr. Haiiejf 
was turned out*** 

Upon the prince's death, November 1 708, the two 
great lords so often mentioned, who had been for some 
years united wil^ the low church party, and had Ion* 
engaged to take them into power, were now in a capa- 
oity to make good their promises, which his highness had 
ever most strenuously (^posed. The Lord Somers wag 
made president of the council, the Earl of Wharton 
lieutenant of Ireland, and some others of the same stamp 
were put into considerable posts. 

It should seem to me, that the duke and earl were noC 
▼ery willingly drawn to impart so- much power to those 
of that party, who expected these removals for some 
years before, and were always pdt off upon pretence of 
the prince's unwilliDgness to have tliem employed. And 
I remember some months before hb highness's deaths 
my Lord Somers, who is a person of reserve enoughi 
complained to me, with great freedom, of the ingratitude 
of the duko and earl, who, after the service he and hit 
friends had done them in making the Union, would hard* 
^ treat tliem with common civility. Neither shi^ I 
ever forget, that he readily owned to me that the UnioD 
was ofyio other service to the nation, than by giving a 
remedy to that evil which my Lord Godolphin had 
brought upon us, by persuading the queen to pass the 
Scotch act of security/. But to return from this digiev* 

• IF 
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* " Lord Marlboroi^ and Lord Godolphia had oReo told the 
qceen, in the most respectful manner, that it was imposHUe f<v tibem 
to do her any service, while Mr. Harley was io her contdittirc Her 
majesty nevertheles:* seemed determined not to part ^idk J||^i i3k\ 

at length those two lords, being urged by neccssitf- %jki(j|^^W1iijMi .. 
fiieir resolution to serve no longer with him; aM ttMjl^^ l^lHPiA*-' 
themselves from the council.^* JccounU ^c. f. ZOL |l<r''''- T " 
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Upon the admission of these men into employmenttb 
the court soon ran into extremity of low church mea- 
sures ; and although, in the house of commons, Mr. Har- 
ley, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. St. John, and some ethers, 
made great and bold stands in defence m the constitution, 
yet they were always borne down by a majority. 

It was, I think, during this period of time, that the 
Duke of Marlborough, whether by a motive of ambition^ 
or a love of money, or by the rash counsels of his wife 
the duchess, made that bold attempt, of desiring tlie queen 
to give him a commission to be general for life. Her ma- 
jesty's answer was, " That she would take time to con- 
sider it ;" and in the mean while, the duke advised with 
the Lord Cowper, then chancellor, about the form in 
which the commission should be drawn. The chancel- 
lor, very much to liis honour, endeavoured to dissuade 
the duke from engaging in so dangerous an affair, and 
protested, '^ he would never put the great seal to such a 
commission." But the queen was highly alarmed at thts 
extraordinary proceeding in the duke ; and talked to a 
person whom she had taken into confidence, as if she iq>- 
prehended an attempt upon the crown. The Duke ^f 
Argyle, and one or two more lords, were (as I have been 
told) in a very private manner brought to the^ueen. 
This duke was under great obligatimis to the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had placed him in a high station in the 
army, preferred many of his friends, and procured him 
the garter. But his unquiet and ambitious spirit, tiei^ 
easy while there was any one above him, made hiin^* 
upon some trifling resentments, conceive an inveterate 
hatred against his general. When he was consulted 
wIiBt coorBe should be taken upon the Duke of Marlbo- 
nii^'t request to be general for life, and whether any 
ixBgo mlli^be apprehended from tlic refusal, I was told, 
be soiddeiily answered, *' That her majesty need not be 
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in paio ; for he ivould undertake, whenever &he com- 
manded, to seise the duke at the head of his ti-oops, and 
bring him away either dead or alive.^' 

About this time happened the famous trial of Dr. 
Sachererell,''^ lAich arose from a foolish passionate 
pique of the Earl of Godolphin, whom this divine was 
supposed, in a sermon, to have reflected on under the 
name of Volponc, as my Lord Somers, a few months af- 
ter, confessed to me ; and at the same time, that lie had 
earnestly and in vain endeavoured to dissuade Uie earl 
fromthat attempt However, the impeachment went on 
in tlie form and manner which every body knows; 
and therefore there need not be any thing said of it 
hei-e. 

Mr. Harley, who came up to town during the time of 
the impeachment, was, by the intervention of Mrs. Ma- 
riiam, priyately brought to the queen; and, in some 
meetin|l^ easily convinced her majesty of the di^KMi- 
tions of her people, as they appeared in the course d* 
that trial, in favour of the church, and against the mea- 
sures of those in her service. It was not without a good 
^al of difficulty, that Mr. Harley was able to procure 
this private access to the queen ; the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, by her emissaries, watching all the avenues to 
the back stairs, and upon all occasions discovering their 
jealousy of him ; whereof he told me a passage, no other- 



jf * Wliom the Duchean of Marlborough deicribes as *' an igaorant* 
impudent incendiaiy; a man who was the scorn even of those who 
made use of him aft » tooL" Accounij &c. p. 247.— -Bishop Burnet 
says, '* He was a .bold insolent man, with a vtry small measura of 
religion, rirtae, learning, or good sense; but he resold to force 
himself into popularity and preferment, by the mMt/pctnfont rail- 
ings at Dissenters and Low-church men^ in 8ever|^Bi9iMiii|{ -uid, ., «. ' ' 
libels, wrote without either chasteness of style or .lif^if^ ^ ■*:''' - ^ •'' * 
pression.'' History, vol. iii. p. 277.— Of his fcunooiijeri^^j^ 
forty thousand copies were soon sold. N. - -It; "• ';•,■• *' " 
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irise worth relatin*^, than as it gives an idea of an insO* 
lent jealous minister, who would wholly engross the 
power and favour ot bis sovereign. Mr. Ilai-ley, upoB 
his removal from the secretary's office, by the intrigues of 
the Duke of Marlborough and the Eairl of Godolphii^ 
as I have a})ovc related, going out of town, was met by 
the latter of these two lords near Kensington gate. The 
carl, in a high fit of jealousy, goes immediately to the 
queen, reproaches her for privately seeing Mr. Harley, 
and was hardly so civil as to be convinced, by her m8» 
jesty's frequent protestations to the contrary. ^ . 

These suspicions, I say, made it hard for her majesty ^ ^ 
tnd Mr. Harley to have private interviews : neither had^ "'J 
he made use of the opportunities he met with to c^efli' ^ 
himself so much to her, as she seemed to expect, and de» ' 
sired; although Mrs. Masham, in right of her station in 
the bedchanjber, had taken all proper occasions of pui^ 
niing what Mr. Harley had begun. In this critiell juno^ 
ture, the queen, hemmed in, and as it were imprisoned, 
by the Duchess of Marlborough and her creatures, was 
at a loss how to proceed. One evening a letter wa» 
brought to Mr. Harley, all dirty, and by the hand of a 
Tcry ordinary messenger. He read the superseriptioq, 
and saw it was the queen^s writing. He sent for the me» 
senger, wlio said, ^ he knew not whence Uie letter came^ 
but that it was delivered him by an under gardener," 
I forget whether of Hampton Court or Kensington- 
The letter mentioned the difllcuUies her majesty was v 
der : blaming him for " not sj)eak]ng with more freedom 
and more particularly; and desiring Ub aasistauce.'' 
With Om encouragement, he went more frequently, al 
though stOl as private as possil^^e,^ to the back stairs; 

*^AifrEwfca8poaBlUc,*^' yMpotf^ 
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Hpd from that timp besmi io liavc entire credit with the 
(]iinc]i. lie tlwD lold her of the <1aii°:crs to her crown, 
»B well as to tho chiLi'ch aod monaichy iibcif, Trom the 
counsels and nctions of some oTwr«TTant<i: "TI]!ilB}ie 
outfit gradually to lessen tHe'cxottiitaDl power of ilie 
Btike and Duchess of Marlborough, and the Earl of 
Goilolphio, by taking the ilispOBition of employments* 
into her owu bauds : That U d'ul not become her to be 
a slave to a parly, but to reward those n ho may deserve, 
by their duty and loyally, whether they were such as 
were called of tlichi°ji church or low church." Irt short, 
whatever views he had then in his own breast, or hov 

;ftr soever he mteuded to proceed, the turn of his whole 
discoui^e was ijitea<Icd, in sppeai'ance, only to put tiie 
queco up<Hi uliat they called a modulating scheme; 
which, Iiowcver, made so strong an imprission upou her. 
that ^hen tliis mhiislcr, led by the ueceesity of athir^ 
the general dispoiiition of the people, and probably by 
his own inclinations, put her ninjeKty upon going greater 
lengths than she had first intended, it |iut him upon in- 
numerable dilTiculties, and some insuperable ; as we shall 
see in (he progress of this change. 

Her majesty, pursuant to Mr. Ilarlfy's advice, re- 
solved to dispose of the first great employment that fell, 
according to her owu pleasure, without consulting any 
of ber ministers. To put this in execution, an oppor- 
tunity soon happened, by the death of the Earl of £s- 
■e3{, whereby the lieutenancy of the Tower became v^ . 

^*«nt. It was ogrecd between the queen and Mr. Hur- 
ley, that the Earl Rivers should go immediately to the 
Duke of Mariborough, and desire lii-< giace's goiid of- 
fices with the queen, lo procure him |]i»t post. The 

■ 'Tlii-.diipatilianot aa^y^ro\ii,'&c. ThijTo nltinot UicJ im 
"tint teoiei itinightl«bf,'thorfM|wltrf<Miaij^ftBlHy'3y'^3' , 
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inse worth relating, tlian as it gives an idea of an inso* 
lent jealous minister, who would wholly engross the 
power and favour ot bis sovereign. Mr. Ilarley, upos 
his removal from the secretary's office, by the intrigues of 
the Duke of Marlborough and the EaH of Godolpfiii^ 
as I have above related, going out of town, was met by 
the latter of these two lords near Kensington gate. The 
carl, in a high fit of jealousy, goes immediately to the 
queen, reproaches her for privately seeing Mr. Harley, 
and was hardly so civil as to be convinced, by her m8» 
jesty's frequent protestations to the contrary. 

These suspicions, I say, made it hard for her majesl^ '4^ 
tnd Mr. Harley to have private interviews : neither had* * '^ j 
he made use of the opportunities he met with to open ^. 
himself so much to her, as she seemed to expect, and de» 
sired; although Mrs. Masham, in right of her station in 
the bedchamber, had taken all proper occasions of pui^ 
niing what Mr. Harley had begun. In this criticn juno^ 
ture, the queen, hemmed in, and as it were imprisoned, 
by the Duchess of Marlborough and her creatures, was 
at a loss how to proceed. One evening a letter wa» 
brought to Mr, Harley, all dirty, and hj the hand of a 
Tery ordinary messenger. He read the aiperseriptioq, 
and saw it was the queen's writing. He sent for the mci^ 
scnger, who said, '^ he knew not whence the letter came^ 
but that it was delivered him by an under gardener,** 
I forget whether of Hampton Court or Kensington- 
The letter mentioned the difficuities her majesty was v«> 
der : blaming him for " not speaking with more freedom 
and more particularly; and desiring Ub assistauce." 
With ihiB encouragement, he went more frequently, al- 
though still as private as possible,^ to the back stau-s; 

• ■ Afl jN^vofc upoariUc,' Slc* It Bkould be * a»tri\m^ u potfT- 
Ue.' 6. 
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and from that time began to have entire credif -with the 
queen. He then told her of the dangers to her crown, 
as well as to die church and monarchv itself, from the 
counsels and actions of some oFlieracnrants : '* That she 
ought gradually to lessen tlie exorbitant power of die 
Duke and Duche^ of Marlborough, and the Earl of 
Godolphin, by taking the disposition of employments* 
into her own hands : That it did not become her to be 
a slare to a party, but to reward those \\ ho may deserve, 
by their duty and loyalty, whether they were such as 
were called of tlie high church or low church/' In short, 
. whatever views he had then in his own breast, or how 
i^__ ftr soever he intended to proceed, the turn of his whole 
• discourse was intended, in apj^earaace, only to put tlie 
f queen upon \ihat tliey called a moderating scheme; 
which, however, made so strong an impnssion upon her, 
that when this minister, led by the necessity of aflkira. 
the general dLS{X)sition of the people, and probably by 
his own inclinations, put her majesty upon going greatet 
lengtlis than she had first intended, it put him upon in- 
numerable didiculties, and some insuperable ; as we shall 
see in the progress of diis change. 

Pier majesty, pursuant to Mr. Harley's advice, re- 
solved to dispose of the first great employment that fell, 
according to her own pleasure, without consulting any 
of her ministers. To put this in execution, an oppor- 
tunity soon happened, by the death of the Earl of Es- 
sex, whereby tlie lieutenancy of the Tower became va- . 
.'(kaht. It was agreed between the queen and Air. Her- 
ley, that the Earl Rivers should go immediately to the 
Duke of Mariborough, and desire hh graced good o& 
fices with the queen, to urocure him that pcsL -The 
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* ' The difpnUion of emplor.a'^nts* &r. This wikill^JDirtijMiftk 
ih^^ sease; it <Nisht t«be^'tiiotfiyo«tofe«iil69Mrt£'^'9.^^^^^ ^ 
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lord* The duchess, "who had long been his friend, oftea 
prevailed on him to soficit the queen upon things very 
unacceptable to her; vhich her majesty liked the 
worse, as knowing whetice they originaUy came: and 
his lordship, although he endeavoured ^l& be as respect- 
Ad as his nature would permit him, was, upoo all occa- 
sions, much too arbitrary and obtruding. 

To the Duke of Marlborough she wus wholly indif- 
ferent, (as her nature io general prompted her to be) 
until his restless impatient behaviour had turned her 
against him. 

The queen had not a stock of amity to serve above 
one object at a time ; and, farther than a bare good or 
ill opinion, which she soon contracted and changed, and 
very often upon light grounds, she could hardly be said 
either to love or to hate any body. She grew so jealous 
upon the change of her servants,' that often, out of fear 
of being imposed upon, by an over caution slie would 
impose upon herself: she took a delight in refusing 
those who were thought to have greatest power with her, 
even in the mest reasonable things, and such as were 
necemuy for her service ; nor would let them be done, « 
till she fell into the humour of it herself. 

Upon the grouDrls I have already related, her majes- 
ty had gradually conceived a most rooted aversion from 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and the Earl of 
Godolphin ; which spread in time, through all their al- 
lies and relations, particularly to the Eail of Ilertfoifd 
whose ungovernable temper had made him fail in b*^ 
personal respects to her majesty. This I take to hav. 
been the. principal ground of the quecn^s resolutions to 
make a chaoige of some ofTicprs both in her family and 
kingdom; uid that the«o resolutions rliil not proceed 
fnmi.aiiy teal apprehension slic h?t\ of danger to the 
church ar m^parchy : for, altltough slic had been rtriclr 
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ly educated in the former, and vtry moch approved Jb 
doctrine and (fii^lme, ^et she was not so readj to 
fnesee any attempts againat it by the partj' thea pn- 
dding.' Bat dw, fears that nait, kiflueoced lier, were 
nicb as ema^l^ lier own power and preragatiTe, 
which dHMB Devest about her ircre roaUng daily oh 
croachments upiHi,' by their uDdutiful behaviour and 
unreBsonable demaDda. The deportment of the Duchess 
of Mai-lhwough, while the prince lay expiring, wai of 
such a nature, that the queen, then io the height of 
giief, was not able to bear it ; but, with maib of di^ 
pleasure in her countenance, she ordered the ducbeaa to 
withdraw, and B^nd Mrs. Masham to ber. 

I Ibrgot to relate an afTair that happened, as I remesH 
ber, about atwelveraontb before l^nce George's death. 
This [wince bad hing conceived an incurable aversim 
from that party, and was resolved to use liis utntoat 
credit withthequeenhisuiTe togetrid of them. There 
fell out an incident which seemed to bvour thb attempt ; 
for Ihe queen, resolving to bestow a re^ment upon Mr. 
Hill, brother to Mn. MasbBin, signified ber pleasure to 
j^ Duke of Marlborough ; who, in a manner not l^j 
dutiiul, refused im consent, and redred in anger (o the 
country. After some heals, the regiment was given to 
a third person. But the queen lescuted this matter so 
highly, which she thought had been pi-omol::d by the 
Earl of Godol(duD, that she resched immediately to re- 
move the latter. I was told, and it was then generally 
tepofled, that ytr. St. John carried a letter irain hec 

•'Were MaHsgdaity mcroachHienl3up»n,'4e- Tiatraoieet 
■eparalkc. tK^ prcponlioii rrom lUe word lo » liicli if l)e)oiis»,"»nd 
placiaf itattfaemdoTH Hatence, ibb bad arr3;igGmcnt,aiul^Du]d- 
he avoided ai much ai poxible. Haw moch bnUa woiilil Uie pci^ 
tence run by rejtotin; it lo iu proper place ; Ji- Uui."— ' Ufoa whirb 
thoK nearest aboul her acre uxalfiog daily cncroschmeatSihrtlhiir 
mdntitut bcliavimir,' &e. 8. 
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majesty to the 'Duke of Marlborough, signifying her 
resolution to take the staff from the Earl of Godolphii^ 
and tliat she expected.hiB grace's compliance ; to whick 
the duke returned a yery humble answa. I cannot en- 
gage for tills passage, it having never difinieintD my head 
to ask Mr. St. John about it : but the account Bfr. Har- 
ley and he gave me was, that the Duke of Marlborough 
and the Earl of Godolphin had concerted with them 
Upon a moderating scheme, wherein some of both partiei 
riiould be employed, but with a more favourable asped 
toward the church : that a meeting was appointed finr 
completing this ivork : that in the mean time, the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, and the Earl of Godd* 
pliin, were secretly using then* utmost efforts with the 
queen, to turn Mr. Harley (who was then secretary of 
state) and all his fiiends, out of their employments : that 
the queen, on the other side, who had a great opinion of 
Mr. Harley 's integrity and abilities, would not consent; 
and was determined to remove the Earl of Godolphin^ 
This was not above a monlli befoi'e tlie season of the 
year when the Duke of Mai*lboroug1i was to embark for 
Flanders ; and the very night in which Mr. Harley ^pjj^ 
his friends had appointed to meet his grace and the Earl 
of Godolphin, George Churcliill the duke's brother, who 
was in good credit with the prince, told his highness, 
•' tliat the 'duke was firmly determined to lay down his 
command, if tJie Earl of Godolphin went out, or Mr. 
Harley and his friends were" suffered to continu^in.*!,'^ ' ^ 
The prince, thus intimidated by Churchill, i-eported Uie^ 
matter to the queen ; and the time and service pressinfjg 
her majesty was unwillingly forced to yield. The two 
great lords failed the appointment ; and the next moni« 
ifi^ the duke, at his Icvce, said aloud in a careless m^Q- 
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neir, to those who stood round him, ^ that Mr. Haiiejf 
was turned out*** 

Upon the prince's death, Hoyember 1 708, the two 
great lords so o&m mentioned, who had been for some 
years united wUk the low church party, and had long 
engaged to.take them into power, were now in a capa- 
oity to make good their promises, which his highness had 
ever most strenuously (^posed. The Lord Somers was 
made president of the council, the Earl of Wharton 
lieutenant of Ireland, and some others of the same stamp 
were put into considerable posts. 

It should seem to me, that the duke and earl were noC 
▼ery willingly drawn to impart so much power to those 
of that party, who expected these removals for somt 
years before, and were always pdt off upon pretence of 
the prince's unwillii^ess to have tliem employed. And 
I remember some months before his highness's deatb^ 
my Lord Somers, who is a person of reserve enou^ 
oomplained to me, with great freednm^ of the ingratitude 
of the duko and earl, who, after the service he and hit 
friends had done them in making the Union, would hard* 
far treat them with common civility. Neither sluill I 
ever forget, that he readily owned to me that the UnioD 
was ot^po other service to the nation, than by giving a 
remedy to that evil which my Lord Godolphin had 
brought upon us, by persuading the queen to pass the 
SctOch act of stoirity. But to return from this digr^ 

SOIL 

# 

* " Lord Marlboroi^ and Lord Godolphin had oRen told the 
qceen, in the raort respectfiii manner, that it was impOBHUe for tbem 
to do her any aervice, while Mr. Harley was io her conftMee. Her 
majesty nevertheless seemed determmed not to part wiA\tjji-S ilfll- 

at length those two lords, being urged by neee8siljW.^;JWii^lii^<: ^l 
fiieir resolution to serve no longer with him; &iicl tiiigr MVOM^*^'- 
themselves from the council." Jccount^ &c, p. ZISL W^"N;'T i" „ 
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Upon the admission of these men into employmentib 
the court soon ran into extremity of low church mea- 
sures; and although, in the house of commons, Mr. Har- 
ley, Sir Simon Harcouirt, Mr. St. John, and some ethers, 
made great and bold stands in defence <i the constitution, 
yet they were always borne down by a majority* 

It was, I think, during this period of time^ that the 
Duke of Marlborough, whether by a motive of ambition^ 
or a love of money, or by the rash counsels of his wife 
the duchess, made that bold attempt, of desiring the queen 
to give him a commission to be general for life. Her ma- 
jesty's answer was, *' That she would take time to coDr 
sider it;" and in Uie mean while, the duke advised with 
the Lord Cowper, then chancellor, about the ferm in 
which the commission should be drawn. The chancel- 
lor, very much to his honour, endeavoured to dissuade 
the duke from engaging in so dangerous an affair, and 
protested, '^ he would never put the great seal to such a 
commission." But ths queen was highly alarmed at thfs 
extraordinary proceeding in the duke ; and talked to a 
person whom she had taken into confidence, as if she iq>- 
prehended an attempt upon the crown. The Duke ^f 
Argyle, and one or two more lords, were (as I have been 
told) in a very private manner brought to the^ueen. 
This duke was under great obligations to the Didne of 
Marlborough, who had placed liim in a high station in the 
army, preferred many of his fiiends, and procured him 
the garter. But bis unquiet and amMtious spirit, Uvt^ 
easy while there was any one above him, made hin^- 
upon some trifling resentments, conceive an inveterate 
hatred against his general. When he was consulted 
wbat coorBe should be taken upon the Duke of Marlbo- 
roi^'a request to be general for life, and whether any 
daqger mig^be apprehended from the refusal, I was told, 
be suddeofy answered, *' That her majesty need not be 
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hk paio ; for he irould undertake, whenever she com- 
manded, to seize the duke at the head of his troops, and 
bring him away either dead or alive/' 

About this time happened the famous trial of Dr. 
Sachereiell,* which arose from a foolish passionate 
pique of the Earl of Godolphin, iirhora this divine was 
•apposed, in a sermon, to have reflected on under the 
name of Yolpone, as my Lord Somers, a few months af- 
ter, confessed to me ; and at the same time, that lie had 
earnestly and in vain endeavoured to dissuade tlie earl 
£pomthat attempt However, the impeachment went on 
in the form and manner which every body knows; 
tod therefore there need not be any thing said of it 
here. 

Mr. Harley, who came up to town during the time of 
the impeachment, was, by the intervention of Mrs. Ma- 
iham, niyately brought to the queen; and, in some 
meetin|i^ easily convinced her majesty of the di^KKir 
tions of her people, as they appeared in the course of 
that trial, in favour of the church, and against the mea- 
sures of those in her service. It was not without a good 
4&al of difficulty, that Mr. Harley was able to procure 
this private aecesa to the queen ; the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, by her emissaries, watching all the avenues to 
the back stairs, and upon all occasions discovering their 
jealousy of him ; whereof he told me a passage, no other- 

j; * 1*^1001 the Duchess of Marlborough describes as " an iguorant, 
unpadent incendiary; a man who was the Koni even of those who 
made use of him ng .a tooL" MeourUj &c. p. 247.— Bishop Burnet 
saTs, "He was a^bold insolent man, with a veiy anall measure. of 
reli^oD, Tirtae, learning, or good sense; but he resolrod to Ibrce 
himself into popularity and preferment, by the noitiMialant rail- 
ings at Dissenters and Low-church men, in sevef^aaBSJUu-and. j^ 
libeb, wrote without either chasteness of style or lif$^4QM V €*- ."" ; 
presdon.*" Bulory, vol. iu. p. 271. --Oi his lamoiif fem|& jtj««id| 
forty thousand copies were soon sold. N. - - ir . '^-,':- - 
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irise worth relatin«f, than as it gives an idea of an insO* 
lent jealous minister, who would wholly engross the 
power and favour oC his aovcrcign. Mr. Harley, upo» 
hb removal from the secretary's office, by the intrigues of 
the Duke of Marlborough and the Estfl of GodolpHift, 
as I have above related, going out of town, was met by 
the latter of these two lords near Kensington gate. The 
carl, in a high fit of jealousy, goes immediately to the 
queen, reproaches her for privately seeing Mr. Harley, 
and was hardly so civU as to be convinced, by her mfc 
jesty's frequent protestations to the contrary. 

These suspicions, I say, made it hard for her majesty* ' "? 
and Mr. Harley to have private interviews : neither hat ' *' J 
he made use of the opportunities he met with to <^>e&' 
himself so much to her, as she seemed to expect, and de» 
sired; although Mrs. Masham, in right of her station in 
the bedchamber, had taken all prop^T occasionB of pufr 
suing what Mr. Harley had b^un. In this criti A juni> 
ture, the queen, hemmed in, and as it were imprisoned, 
by the Duchess of Marlborough and her creatures, waa 
at a loss how to proceed. One evening a letter waa 
brought to Mr. Harley, all dirty, and by the hand of a 
Tery ordinary messenger. He read the supersenptioq, 
and saw it was the queen's writing. He sent for the me» 
senger, who said, ^ he knew not whence the letter earner 
but that it was delivered him by an under gardener,* 
I forget whether of Hampton Court or Kensington* 
The letter mentioned the difficulties her majesty was ua^^ 
der : blaming him for '' not speaking with more freedom ' 
and more particularly; and desiring Ua aaBistance." 
With this encouragement, he went more frequently, al- 
though still as private as possible,"^ to the back staii-s; 

* ' As jn"iMtc as jpoftlblc,* &c. U skoulU be * aspriviMy u po^ 
Uc' 6. 
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uul from that dm'' bc^aii lo have entire credit vLth the 
queen. He then told her of the dangers to her crows, 
as well as to the church aofl ■mmarch}- it^cir, from the 
couDselgand actions of some oriKTservaiii?: '* Thntsbe 
ought gradually to IcEwn (lie enobitant power of ihc 
Duke and Duchess of Marlboroufih, and the Earl of 
Godolphio, by taking the dicposilion of eraploymejits* 
into her owu hand?: That it did not become her to he 
a slave to a partj. but to reward those n ho njay deserve, 
by their duty and Icjahy, whetijcr they were such as 
were called of tlie high church or low church.'' In sliorl, 

' Khaicver views lie had then in his own breast, or bow 
ftr soever he intended to proceed, the turn of his whole 

' discourse was inteoded, in apiiearance, only to put the 
queen upon what tJiey called a modciatiug scheme; 
which, however, made so strong an impnssion upon her, 
that vhen this miuiglcr, led by the uecee«ity of aflhir^ 
the general di$po!,iLioQ of the people, and probably by 
his own inclinations, put her majesty upon going greater 
lengllis ihni) ^lie had firGt inlcudeil, it put hiui upon iii- 
sumerable diOicidties, and some insuperable; as weshaJI 
see in the progress of tliis change. 

Her majesty, pursuant to llr. Harley's advicej rc- 
•olved to dispose of the first great employment that fell, 
according to her owu pleasure, without ccoiaulting any 
of her miiiistere. To put this in cxcciitioa, an oppor- 
tamily snoQ happened, by the death of the Earl of Es- 
ms, whereby the lieutenancy of the Tower became v^ . 
'^tant. It was agreed bctweea the queea and Mr. Hai'- 
ley, that the Earl Rivers should go immediately to the 
Duke of Marflwiougb, and dc^rc his grace'a good o^ 
fices widi tbe queeu, to iirucure him that posU The 

■ ' TliP dupaiilim at eariayn-nti,' tt. Ttii: vord 'tliot tutfi^ 
'thU NOKi itougkt Mbr.'ttoiiyMBtoreaiilornait),' ft. 
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earl went accordingly; was received with abundaocf 
of professions of kindness by the duke, who said, " The 
lieutenancy of tlie Tower. was not worth his lordship's ac- 
ceptance ;'' and desired jdm to think of something else. 
The earl still insisted^ and the duke sdll continued to 
put him off; at length, Lord Rivers desired his grace's 
consent to let him go himself and beg this favour of the 
queen ; and hoped he might tell her majesty, " his grace 
had no objection to him." All this the duke readily 
agreed to, as a matter of no consequence. The earl 
went to the queen, who immediately gave orders for his 
commission. lie had not long lefl the queen's presenccL • 
when the Duke of Marlborough, suspecting nothing 
would happen, went to the queen, and told her, " The- 
lieutenancy of the Tower falling void by the death of 
the Earl of Essex, he lioped her majesty would bestow 
it upon the Duke of Northumberland,*" aind give the 
Oxford regiment, then commanded by that duke, to the 
Earl of Hertford." The queen said, " He was come too 
late ; that she had already granted the lieutenancy to 
Earl Rivers, who had told her, that he [the duke] had 
no objection to him." The duke, much surprised at 
this new manner of treatment, and making complaints 
in her majesty's presence, was however forced to sub- 
mit. 

The queen went on by slow degreed Not to mention 
some changes of lesser moment, the Duke of Kent was 
forced to compound for his chamberlain's stafi; whir* 
was given to the Duke of Shrewsbury, while the Ear. o 
Oodolphia was out of town, I think at Newmarket. His 
lordsidp, on the first nens, came immefUately up to 
court; but fte thing was done, and he made as good a 

• George Fittfoy, third nalnral son of King Charles II. ; created 
DukeofNorthnin»»erlanH, Aiirilfi, IC82. He di.dJuno 28, 1716. N. 
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e to tbe Duke of Shrewgboi; as he vu ca- 
pable ot* The- dicumataucei of tbe Earl of Sunder- 
land's Tentoral, and the reuopi alleged, are known 
CDougb.t His uDgoTeruabk^ iniper bad oTerswaj-ed 
him to&il inhkieEpecIa toberBugCEtf'apenon. 

Meantime btrth paniea stood at gaze, uni knowing to 
That Ifaeae atepe would lead, or where ihej- would end. 
Tbe Earl of Wharton, tbeo in Ireland, being deceived 
by various ioielligeace from hence, endeavoured to bide 
bis uneasiness as well as be could. Some of his sanguine 
cmrespoudenta bad sent him word, that the (fueen b^aa 
^, to stop ber hand, and the church pan^ to despond. At 
CS^Sk same time, tbe Duke of Shrewsbur}- happened to 
■end bim a letter filled witb great expressions of civilly. 
> Tbe Earl was so weak, upon reading it, as to crj oat, 
beibre two or three standers by, " Damn bim, he is m^ 
kin* fair weather with me: but, by G — d, I will have 
his head." But these diort hopes were soon blasted, by 
taking the treasurer's slalT ftom the Earl of Godolpbin; 
which was done iu a manner not very gracious, her ma- 
jesty sending him a letter, by a very ordinary meEsenger, 
commanding him to break iL^ The treasury was imme- 
diately put into QpmmisBioo. with Earl Poulett at the 
bead; tut Mr. Harley, who wasone of the Dumber, and 

■ A reT7 estraordintT trUet on ikii occa^imi, IhnB Um E*ri of 
GodoIphiato!iErmajeilgr,iitruilpdmIhe J»aun(,fa.p.2n. R. 

f Bctb tbe Duke and Ihe DjitIi^h of Marlboroa^ nertcd tbrir 
■teErt Uareit «ith (be queen, to pmeat thii mBonl oTtheir K m^ " - 
b-taw Lofd fiosderhad, bat aitfaail cittt. See JcmmO, te. f. 
2ia S. 

t '■Tbekttcr%vRDtb7iiaT<vthiCTa '-> 

Hverj, to bekft *ith bii lordibij:'! porter 
all iu part; wmld remain rerr uaaccsnabi 

^sd uot. IothiKeichOFip»l3latnl vhb he . . -^ - . • 

tiae defbratiaii. Uial lAc mai mrryfir it, Wi| 
CM!,'., to. [J. 3C0. K. 
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at the same time made chancellor of the esfiKiqaufl^ 
iras already supposed to preside behind the curtain.'*'' 

Upon the fall of that gjeat minister and favourite, thai 
whole party became ffisp^rited, and seemed to expect 
the worst that could fpiOow. The Earl of Wharton iuh ' ^ 
mediately desired and obtained leave to come for £ng«^ ^ 
land ; leaving that kingdom, where he had behaved him*^^^ 
self with tlie utmost profligatencss, injustice, arbitrary 
proceedings, and corruption, with the hatred and dete8« 
itation of all good men, even of his own party. 

And here, because my coming into the knowledge of 
the new ministry began about this time, I must ^^^g^^^^Si^ff 
A little, to relate some circumstances previous to it. ;/22^ 

Although I had been for many years before no stranger!. 
at court, and had made the mature of government a great ^ 
part of my study, yet I had dealt very little with poli- 
tics, either in writing or acting, until about a year before 
the late King William's death ; when, returaing with the 
Earl of Berkeley from Ireland, and falling upon the sub- 
ject of the five gi'cat lords who were then impeached 
for high Climes and misdemeanors, by the house of com- 
mons, I happened to say, "• That the same manner of 
proceeding, at least as it appeared ta me from the news 
we received of it in Ireland, had mined the liberties of 
Athens and Rome : and that it might be easy to prove it 
ftom history." Soon after I went t^London; and, in a 
few weeks, drew up a discourse, under the title of ^ TUb 
.Contests and Dissentions of the JVoble s and Commons III,* 
Atli'^ns and Rome, witli the consequences they had wpm* 
Ivifu luv.*^ cf^fr^H^w This discourse I seilk veiy piivat*^ 
«, .. .r>« — .., ^th the strictest injunctions to goiict 

-' Marlborough ban f^xliibiteil a most pcvorelr 
- 'tiff diBtinKiii!>h(*d statosman, p. 281.— It is wel 

"^* Her ^race was asButed b^ the ncn'oui pen M 



^ rtlHi*; tad iMonied immediately to mf ttUeaot 

mlrelioid. HW book wn pcefily boa^ Hid tead; 

and cfaai^fOBw tine npoaM^Hd Somen, uidMne 

time npm Ibe Bishop ci Sltfl|^^lb» latter of wboH 

' lotdmeaftenntti^ " thatbei^nileMtodiMnrn ittns 

Ifl^^AiT- puttie naniKr, for fear «f in tepeaduneiit, irtiete* 

■"' «Mi he waa tfareateoed." 

IMiirnlag net! ^ear far E^hiid, and bearii^ rf die 

great appmbatioo Mt fttee haA received, (vlifdi was 

tbe firat I ever printed) I noat oonfeaa, the vaid^ of « 

yoong aum {Bcvded TiA me, to let myBelf be known 

L_for Ac andii*: dpoD iMeh, my Lorda Somen and 

^'S^fiBk, as wdl aa the InAop abovenentioDed, dedred 

, mj acqarintance, irhh peat nttki of eatecm and pn^ 

% femmsof kindneaB — not to meotiaD the Earl of Son- 

dolaDd, vbo had been mj aid acquaintance. They 1^ 

mented that th^ weie notaHelo aare roe rfnee the 

death of dtekit^; andvcfe Toy libend fa promUqg 

raetbe peateat pidtjaieiM a leoald hapefiNrif ever it 

came <n tiidr powen I bood pew domertte whh Levi 

Hatib^ and wnaaoftoi'irldt LordSanen^ as tfaefep- 

rodity of Ub nablR (Ae oriTy Dnconretsabk fiult hb 

bad) made it'^/^ilttB to mft. 

It was then Ute^a totnxdile iiTself with die dttb>^ 
eooea between tlie frbtai^in nl wtdg and tmy rfijl^ 
fameily emtdoy e flj lyadf in oAer, and t SKiit^SilA 
beiUf ^wpdatiODB. ' 1 talked oAea upon Iliis subject 
^iin. t*d SoDOB^ told hill), " thai, haT^imr b«eii longV 
HB9nant'iH^^tn''Greek and Romao authors, and 
Eberty, I found myself much io- 
fe^ call a whig in poliUcs ; aod that. 
It intposKblc, opoD any nlbet priu- 
C^ nbmit to, the revolution ; but, as to 
ijself to be a tiigii clmivlimait, 
conceive how any one, who wore 
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the habit of a clergyman, could be otherwise : lhat:I 
had observed very well with what insolence and baugli- 
tiness some lords of the higfa church party treated not 
only then: own chaplains, but all other clergymen what- 
soever, and thought this was sufficiently recompensed by 
their professions of zeal to the church : that I had like- 
wise observed how the whig lords took a direct conti*ary 
measiure, treated the persons of particular clergymen 
with great courtesy, but showed much ill will and con- 
tempt for the order in general : that I knew it was ne* 
cessary for their party to make theh* bottom as wide as 
they could, by taking all denominations of proteetants to 
be members of theu* body : that I would not enter into *■'* 
the mutual reproaches made by the violent men on 
either side ; but that the connivance, or encouragement, / 
given by the whigs to those writers of pamphlets, who 
reflected upon the whole body of the clergy without any 
exception, would unite the diurch, as one man, to op- 
pose them : and that, I doubted, his lordship's friends 
did not consider the consequence of this." > 

My IxHrd Somers, in appearance, entered very warm« 
ly into the same opinion, and said very much of the en- 
deavours he had often used to iredress that evil I com- 
plained of. This his lordship, as well as my Lord 
HaMix, (to whom I have talked in the same manner) 
can very well remember : and I have indeed been told 
by an honourable gentleman of the same party, *' that 
both their lordships, about tlie time of Lord GodolpUn's 
removal, did, upon occasion, call to mind what I Md 
said to them five years before.** .^. 

In my journeys to England, I contbued upon the 
dame foot of acquaintance with the two lords last men- 
tioned, until the time of Prince George's death ; when 
the queen, who, as is before related, had for some years 
faroju^ that party, now made Lord Somers president 
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•f the council, aud the Earl of Wharton tieutenant ^ 
Ireland. Beii^ then in London, I received letters firom 
some bishopB of Ireland, to mHAoX the Earl of Wharton 
about the remittal of the fint-fimito and tenths to the 
clergy there, which the queen had long promised, and 
vherein I had been employed before, with some hopes 
of success from the Earl of Godolphin. It was the first 
time I ever was in company with the Earl of Wharton : 
he received me with sufficient coldness, and answered 
the request I made in behalf of the clergy with very 
poor and lame excuses, which amounted to a refusal. I 
complained ei this usage to Lord Somers, who would 
needs faring us together to his house, and presented me 
Co him : where he received me as dryly as before. 

It was every body's opinion, that the Earl of Whar- 
ton would endeavour, when he went to Ireland, to tajke 
off the test as a step to have it taken off here : upon 
which, I drew up and printed a pamphlet, by way of a 
letter from a member of parliament here, showing the 
danger to the church by such an intent. Although I 
took sdl care to be private, yet the lieutenant's chaplain, 
and some others, guessed me to be the author, and told 
Ins excellencjr their suspicions ; whereupon I saw him 
no mm-e until I went to Ireland. At my taking leave 
of Lord Somers, he desired I would carry a letter from 
him to the Earl of Wharton, wMch I absolutely reused ; 
yet he ordered it to be left at my lodgings. I staid 
jpome months in Leicestershire, went to Ireland; ai|j^. 
'immediately upon my landing, retired to my country 
parish, withcn^seeii^ the lieutenant, or any other per- 
iim; i;e80lyiq^ send him Lord Somen's letter by the 
post. Bij^being called up to tofwn, by the looeaBant en- 
treaties of my friends, I went and delivered wj letter, 
and immediaiiely withdrew. Duriqg the greatest part of 
his govCTnment, I lived in the countiy, jglr^ ^ lieatj^ 
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Bant very seldom when I came to town, nor ever entered 
ioto the least degree of coniidence with him, or hig 
friends, except his secretary, Mr. Addison, who had been 
my old and intimate acquaintance. Upon the news of 
great changes here, he affected very much to careasme; 
which I understood well enough to have been an old 
practice with him, in order to render men odious to the 
church party. 

I mention these insignificant particulars, as it will be 
easily judged, for some reasons that are purely personal 
to myself, it having been objected by several of those 
poor pamphleteers, who have blotted so much paper to 
show their malice against me, that I was a favoni^ of 
the low party : whereas it has been manifest to all men, 
that, during the highest, dominion of that faction, I had 
published several tracts in opposition to the measures 
then taken ; for instance, " A Project for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, in a letter to the Countess of Berke- 
ley ;" " The Sentiments of a Church of England man ;" 
"An Argument against abolishing Christianity ;^' and 
lastly, " A Letter to a Member of Parliament against 
taking off the Test in Ireland," which I liave already 
mentioned to have been published at the time the Earl 
of Wharton was setting out to his government of that 
kingdom. But those who are loud and violent in cQffee> 
houses, aith6ugh generally they do a cause more liurt ' 
than good, yet will seldom allow any other merit ; and 
it. is not to such as these tliat I attempt to vuidicati!. 
myself. 

About the end of Atigusf, 11^^ 1 wc^* '— Kiig]ai..i 
at the desire, and by the appo^jnut:!- - ♦* a-^* 

bishops and bishops of Uiat kingdom i ■* triiom. 

hands I had a comroisuon to solicit, in conjuni.aoii with 
two bishops who were then in London, the fust-fruits 
and tenths to Uie clergy, which had been many years 
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solicited in vain. Upon my arrival in town, I found 
the two bishops were gone into the country ; wherenpofe 
I got myself intioduced to Mr. Harley, who was then 
chancellor of the exchequer, and acted as first minister. 
He received me with great kindness ; told me, " that he 
and his friends had long expected my arrival;" and, 
upon showing my commission, immediately undertook to 
perfcHrm it ; which he accordingly did in less than three 
weeks, having settled it at five meetings with the queen, 
according to a scheme I offered him, and got me the 
queen^s promise for a farther and more important favour 
to th(| clei^ of Ireland ; which tlie bishops there, de- 
ceived by misinformation, not worth mentioning in this 
paper, {prevented me fi^m bringing to a good issue. 

When the affair of the first-fruits was fully de^tche^ 
I returned my humble thanks to Mr. Harley, in flie 
name of the dei^gy of Ireland, and in my own ; and 
offered to take my leave, as intending immediately to 
return to that kingdom. Mr. Harley told me, ^ He 
and his finends knew very well what usefiil thii^ I had 
written against the principles of the late discarded fac- 
tion ; and that my personal esteem for several among 
them, would not make me a favourer of their cause : 
That there was now entirely a new scene : That the 
queen was resolved to employ none but those whbk.were 
fijends to the constitution of church and 'sti^ : That 
theur great difficulty lay in the want of some good p^i^ 
Ho keep up the spirit raised in the ge<q;>le, to assert wP*'"* 
principles, and justify the proceedioj^ of the new minis- 
ters." Upon Upat subject he fell into sgine personal ci- 
viiities, whkh will not become me to repeat. He added, 
" That this province was in the bands of several per* 
sons, among .vhom some were too busy, and othem tp6 
idle to pursue it;" aud concluded, *^ That it slmuJd be 
his particular care, to establisH me here in Engluid, and 
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represent me to the queen as a person they could not be 
■without." 

I promised to do my endeavours in that way for some 
few months. To which he replied, " He expected no 
more; and that he had other and greater occasionB 
for me." 

Upon the rise of this ministry, the principal persons 
in power thought it necessary that some weekly paper 
should be published, with just reflections upon former 
proceedings, and defending the present measures of her 
majesty. This was begun about the time of the Lord 
Godolphin's removal, under the name of the £xi|pineR 
About a dozen of these papers, written with much spirit 
and sharpness, some by Mr, Secretaiy St. John, since 
Lord Bolingbroke ; othei-s by Dr. Atterbury, since Bishop 
^f Rochester ; and others again by Mr. Prior, Dr. 
Freind, &c. ^ were publbhed with great applause. But, 
these gentlemen being grown weary of the work, or 
otherwise employed, the determination was, that I should 
continue it ; which I did accordingly about eight months. 
But, my style being soon discovered, and having con- 
tracted a great number of enemies, I let it fall into other 
hands, who held it up in some manner until her ma- 
jesty's death. 

It was Mr. Harley's custom, every Saturday, that 
four or five of his most intimate friends, among those 
he had taken in upon the great change mad*^ it r^mri. 
should dine at his house; and, after about tv*« - ./-— 
acquaintance, I had the honoiu always to be one & ^^ 
number. This company, at first, consUed only of - 
Lord Keeper Harcourt, the Earl Rivers, the Earl of . 
texfoorough, Mr. Secretary St. Jolm, and myself; and 
here, after dinner, they used to (fiscourse, and settle 
matters of great importance. Several otlier lords were 
afterward, by degrees, admitted ; as. the Dukes of Oi- 
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mond, Shrewsbury, aod Argyll ; the Eark of Anglesey/ 
Daitmouth, and Poulett : the Lord Berkidej, i&C. 
These meeting were always continued except when 
the queen was at Wmdsor ; bat, as tbey grew more cu- 
meroos, became of less consequence, and ended only in 
drinking and general conversatioo : of which I may, 
perhaps, have occasion to speak hereafter. 

My early appearance at these meetings, which many 
thought to be of greater consequence than reaUy they 
itere, could not be concealed, although I used aU my 
endeaToun to that purpose. This gare the occasion to 
fome.ijEeat men, who thought me already in the secret, 
to cofriphin to me of the suspicions entertained by many 
•f our friends in relation to Mr. Harley, even bellm I^ 
was lord treasurer ; so early were sown those seeds cC 
discomeot, which afterward grew up so high ! TJhe 
cause of their coaq>laiot waS| That so great a number 
of the adverse party continued in employment ; and 
5ome, particularly the Duke of Somerset and Earl qf 
Cholmondeley, in great statiaDS at court They could 
not believe Mr. Haiiey was in earnest; but that he de- 
signed to ccnstidite mmotley comprehensive adminirtra- 
tifli^ which, ihcy said, the kingdom would never eoduic. 
I was once invited to a meeting of some kcds.flid^^ 
Uemen, where these grievances were at laige ^Atad t» 
me, with an eaiiesi desire that I woold KpveA3 then 
in the BiOEt reqiectfid manner to Ifr. Had^, upon s 
fc^ppodlion that I was io h%h cmBt with lam. I jfe^ 
■ cused myself bom such an oBke^wgaa theoewnesBoC 
■^f my acquaintBaDe widi Mr. Haiiey. Sfaqpever I rep|€- 
aentedfhe matter fairly to him; againBtwtfichheaqpeJ . 



* John humnifj^ Eu-l ciAngletey^ aade wifot4gtaaanr aad p^r- 
flta?ter of her aajeify'i fbrees io Irafand, m Ike nam flT lAd 
OiMuiipbr,iaMyl7litr Be&AMllclglkflf llielhi>--^4«Sq»- 

timber X « i*" " 
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a good deal, from the general reasons of politicians ; tbe 
necessity of keeping men in hopes, the danger of difr- 
obliging those irho must remain unprovided for, and the 
like usual topics amontg statesman. But there was a 
secret in this matter, which neither I, nor indeed nnj of 
his most intimate friends were then apprised of; neither 
did he, at that time, enter with me farther than to assure 
me very solemnly, '^ Tiiat no person ^ould have the 
smallest employment, either civil or military, whose 
principles were not firm for the church and monarchy." 
However, these over moderate proceedings in the 
court, gave rise to a party in the house of compoDS, 
which appeared under the name of the October 'tllub; 
a fantastic appellation, found out to distinguish a numr 
l)er of country gentlemen and their adherents, who pro- 
fessed, in the greatest degree, what was called the high 
church principle. They grew in number to almost a 
third part of the house, held theu' meetii^ at certain 
times and places, and there concerted what measures 
they were to take in parliament. They professed their 
jealousy of the court and ministry; declared, upon all 
occasions, their desire of a moi'e general change, aa well 
as of a strict inquiry into former mismanagement ; and 
seemed to expect that those in power should openly 
avow the old principles in church and state. I was then 
of opinion, and still continue so, that if this body of men 
could have remained some time united, they would have 
put the crown under a necessity of acting in a moreJff 
steady and strenuous manner. But Mr. Harley, who . 
best knew the disposition of the queen, was forced to^ 
tereak their measures : which he did by diat yeiy obvi- 
ous contrivance, of dividing them among themselves, 
and rendering them jealous of each other. The mini&- 
ters gave every where out, that the October Club were 
their frieads, and acted by their directions : to confina 
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which, Mr. Secretary St. John and Mr. Broml^, after- 
ward chanceUor of the exchequer, publicly dined with 
them at one of their meetings." Thus were eluded all 
the consequences of that aaseniUy^ ; altbough a remnant 
of them, who conceived thennelyes betrayed by the rest, 
did afterward meet under the denomination of the 
March Club, but without any eSM. 

The parliament, which* then rose, had been choaen 
without any endeavours from the court, to secure elec- 
tions; neither, as I remember, were any of the lieute- 
naocies changed throughout the kingdom : for the trial 
of Dr.Sacheverell had raised, or discovered, such %. 
spirit u all parts, that the ministers could very safely 
leave the electors to themselves, and thereby gain a re? 
putation of acting by a free parlimnent. Tet tfaos pnK 
ceeding was, by some refiners of both parties, numbered 
amoi^ the stra&is of Mr. Harley's politics, who was s^dd 
to avoid an over great majority, which is apt to be uik 
ruly, and not enough under the management of a mims- 
try. But, from the small experience I have of courts, I 
have ever found refinements to be the worst scHrt of idT 
conjectures; and, from tfaisone occasion, I take leave to^ 
observe, that of gome hundreds of facts, for tike real- 
truth of which I can account, I never yet knew afff i^ 
finer to be once in the r^ht. I have already tiMbliia^ ■■ 
Uie true reason why the court did not inteifMwe A tte- 
OMitter of elections, was, because they thought thbifts^vep - 
inre of a majority,* and therefore could acquire gepntiljyi 
tion at a cheap rate. Bendes, it dterwands vppedigei,. 
upon some exteKues which the courthad'iimidl albeart^ 
tHat they ««re more than ooa^lSkely t» ML ftrWant of ' 
numbers. Btr. Harley, in ordcir.to ^ve creA to t&ad^ 
ministration, resolved upon two vefy iifl|Miiit pointil^^ 
first, to secure the uBffrovidedjdebts tf tlle'ip^ifimi v^^' 
secondly, to put an end to thi^rar. ^-^li^^aaSiodt^ 

» 2 *- 
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he took to compass both those ends, I have treated at- 
large in another work :* I shall only observe, that wfafle 
he was prepaiing to open to the house of commons his 
scheme for securing the public debts, he was stabbed by 
the Maiquis de Guiscard, wliile he was sitting in the 
cmincil chamber at the Cockpit, with a committee of 
nine or ten lords of the cabinet, met on purpose to ex* 
»mine the marquis, upon a discovery of a treasonable 
correspondence he held with France. 

This fact was so uncommon in the manner and cirr 
C^mstauces of it, that although it be pretty well known 
at the time I am now writing, by a printed account, 
tdward which I furnished the author with some mate- 
rials, yet I thought it would not be prq)er wholly to 
dmit it here. The assassin was seized, by Mr. Harley's 
order, upon the eighth of Marcli, 1710-11; and, brought 
before the committee of lords, was examined about his 
corresponding with France. Upon his denial, Mr. 
Harley produced a letter, which he could not deny to 
be his own hand. The marquis, prepai'ed for mischief, 
tiad conveyed a penknife into his pocket, while the mes- 
senger kept him attending in one of the offices below. 
Upon the surprise of his lettmr appearing against him» 
he came suddenly behind Mr. Harley, and reaching hb 
firm round, stabbed that minister into the middle of the 
breast, about a quarter of an inch above the cartUago 
ensiforrms; the penknife, striking upon the bone, and 
otherwise obstructed by a thick embroidered waistcoat* 
broke short at the handle; which Guiscard still graspei]^ 
and redoubled his blow. The confiuion upon this acci- 
dent is easier conceived than described.! The result 

• In the History of the Four Last Years, &c. N. 

t ' Is easier conceived,' &c. This use of the adjective instead of 
the adverb, is not allowable; it should be-»' U «iore eatily coo- 
eeii^/&c, S. 
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leas, that the marquis, whether bj the wound^ dhreo him 
by some of the lords, or the bruises he leceiySFfirom the 
messengeis while they were seizing him, or the neglect 
of his smgeoQ, or that beiii|;.UDwiniiig to live, he indus- 
triously concealed one of his wounds^ died in a few days 
after. But Mr. Harley, after a Icmg illness, and frequent 
ill symptoms, had the good fortune to recover. 

Guiscard was the younger brother of the count of that 
name, a very honourable and worthy person, formerly 
governor of Namur. But this marquis was a reproach 
to his family, prostitute in his morals, ifnpious in religioi^ 
and a traitor to his prince : an fn the rest, of a very poor 
understanding, and Uie most tedious, trifling tdker, I 
ever conversed with. He was grown needy by squai^ 
dering upon his vices, was become contemptible both 
here and in Holland, his regiment taken from him, and 
his pension retrenched ; the despair of which first put 
him upon Us French correspondence ; and the discovery 
of that drove him into madness. I had known him 
some years ; and meeting faun upon the Mall a few hours 
before his examination, I observed to a friend then with 
me, " that I wondered to see Guiscard pass so often by, 
without taking notice of roe." But although in the lat« 
ter part of his life his countenance grew cloudy enough ; 
yet, I confess, I never suspected him to be a man of re- 
soludon or courage sufficient to bear him out kiso desp^ 
rate an attempt 

I have some very good reasons to know, that the firet 
misunderstanding between Mr. Harley and Mr. St.^olu^ 
which afterward had such unhappy consequences upon 
Uie public aftaiht, took its rise during the time that tho^ 
former lay ill of his wounds, and his recovery donbtfiil. 
Mr. St. John affected to «i^ in several companies, " that 
Guiscard intended the blow agaiotft^blm;" whi^ if it 
«rere tnii^ the consequence most l)e^ that MfeSt John 
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had all the merit, while Mr. Harlej remainea nitfr n- 
thing but the danger and the pain. But, I am apt to 
think, Mr. St. John was either mistaken or misLoformedr 
However, the matter vas tbu9 represented in tlie weekly 
paper called the Examin^; which Mr. St. John perused 
before it was priuted, but made no alterati(Mi in ths^t pas- 
sage. 

This management was looked upon, at least, as a piece 
of youthful indiscretion in Mr. St. John ; and peihapsi 
was represented in a worse view to Mr. Harley. Nei- 
ther am I altogether sure, that Mr. St. Jchn did not en- 
tertain some prospect of succeeding as fii-st minister, ia 
ease of Mr. Harley's death ; whic^ during his illness, 
was frequently apprehended. And I remember very 
well, that upon visiting Mr. Harl&y, as soon as he was In 
acottditioB to be seen, I fouud several of his nearest re- 
lations talk very freely of some proceediiigs of Mr. St 
John ; enough to make me apprehend that their friend- 
ship would not be of any long continuance. 

Mr. Harley, soon after his recovery, was made an ^»x\ 
and lord treasurer; and tlie lord keeper, a baroiv 
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AN 



INQUIRY 

fNTO THE BEHAVIOUR OF TH£ 

QUEEN'S LAST mNISTRY. 



Since the death of the queen, it was reasonable 
enough for me to condude that I had done with all 
puMic afl^B- and speculations : besides, the scene andi 
station I am lb, have reduced my thoughts into a narrow 
compass : and being whoDj excluded from any view of 
favour under the present administration, upon that in- 
vincible reason of .haviDg been in some degree of trust 
and confidence wi&^ibe finmer, I have not found the 
transition vi^ difficult into a private life, for which I 
am better quafified, both by nature and education. 
;4^ The reading of, and inquiring after news, not being 
one of my diverdons, having always disliked a mixed 
and general conversation, which, however it fell to mf 
lot, is now in my power to avoid; and being phced, by 
the duties of my function, at a great distance from the 
seat of buanesB, X am altogether ignorant of many com- ^ 
mon events which hapten in the world : only, from the 
' little I know and hear, it I||^anife8t that the hearts rf 
most men are filled witfi doubts, fears^ and jeaidatf eg, op . 
^elae with hatred and rage, to a degree that there aeema 
to be an ^ of all amicable commerce bebreen peo^ 
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a good dsi^[y from \ht general reasoDs of politiciaiis ; die 
oecessity pf keeping men in hopes, the danger of dift- 
bbliging those who must remain unprovided for, and the 
like usual topics amontg atatesmao* But there was a 
secret in this matter, which neither I, nor indeed ai^ of 
his mo3t intimate friends were then apprised of; neiUier 
did he, at that time, enter with me farther than to assure 
me very solemnly, '' That no person should have the 
ismallest employment, either civil or military, whose 
principles were not firm for the church and monarchy." 
JQ[owever, these over moderate proceedings in the 
court, gave rise to a party in the house of conmiODgi 
which appeared under the name of the October TI|ib{ 
a fantastic appellation, found out to distinguish a nuov 
her of country gentlemen and their adherents, who pro- 
fessed, in the greatest degree, what was called the high 
church principle. They grew hi number to almost a 
third part of the house, held theu* meetings at cataia 
times and places, and there concerted what measures 
they were to take in parliament. They professed their 
jealousy of the court and ministry ; declared, upon all 
occasions, their desire of a moi'e general change, as well 
as of a strict inquiry into former mismanagement ; and 
seemed to expect that those in power should openly 
avow the old principles in church and state. I was theo 
of opinion, and still continue so, that if this body of men 
could have remained some time united, they would have 
put the crown under a necessity of acting in a mw^ 
steady and strenuous manner. But Mr. Harley, w[ho . 
best knew the disposition of the queen, iras forced to^; 
break thebr measures : which he did by that ray dbvi- 
ous contrivance, of dividing them among themselves, 
and rendering them jealous of each other. The minis- ^ 
ters gave evety whore out, that the Octobar Club were 
their friead% and iu:ted by their^ctlrectionB : to confim ' 
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which, Mr. Secretary St. John and Mr. Brondiyv <Aar- 
vard chancellor of the exchequer, publicly dined with 
them at one of their meetings. '\T1iub were eluded all 
the consequences of that anend^'; aMbough a renmant 
of them, who conceived themselves betrayed by the rest, 
did afterward meet under the denomination of the 
March Chib, but without any eflE^. 

The parliament, which* then rose, had been chosen 
without any endeavours firom the court, to secure elec- 
tions; neither, as I reikiember, were any of the lieuie- 
naifcies changed throughout the kingdom : for the trial 
of Br.;Sacheverell had raised, or discovered, such » 
spirit m all parts, that the ministers could very safely 
leave the electors to themselves, and thereby gain a re- 
putation of acting by a free parliunent Tet tfab pn>> 
ceeding was, by somercfinen of both parties, numbere|| 
among the stndbsitf Mr. Harky's politics, who was sidd 
to avoid an oror great majority, which is apt to be uik 
mly, and not enough under the management of a minis- 
try. But, from the small experience I have of courts, I 
have ever fgond refinements to be the worst sort of alf 
conjectures; add, from thisone occadon, I take leave t» 
observe, that'af iome hundreds of facts, f<Nr tile real- 
truth of which I can account, I never yet knew any le^ 
finer to be once in the right I have already toU^lhalr 
&e true reason why tlie court did not inteipose n flie- 
aatter of dections, was, because they thought thbifiselver • 
ifueol'a majority,- and- therefore could acquire iepnti^||^ 
tioD at a chc»ip rate. Besides, it afierwaids appeared^ 
iwon some «xk|g{dea which the court had'pndi aihear^ 
tfiat thqr te^i^^ ' 

numbers. K.Harley, in order to ^ve credit to hia ad* ;/ 
ministration, i^lved upon two vefy i a^ ^ uit^t pofaUifi^l ' 
firsts to secure* the unflb^i^ided jd^yts of Uipjiflin %J^" 
secondly, to pul an end y> thl^rar* >€^\;w^^iiMH^ 

» 2 < 
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had all the merit, while Mr. Harlej remainecJ^ nitll m^ 
thing but the danger and the pain. But, I am apt to 
think, Mr. St. John was either mistaken or misLoformedr 
However, the matter vas tbu9 represented in tlie weekly 
paper called the Examiner; which Mr. St. John perused 
before it was printed, but made no alterati(Mi in ths^t pas- 



sage. 



This management was looked upon, at least, as a piece 
of youthful indiscretion in Mr. St. John ; and perhapsi 
was represented in a worse view to Mr. Harley. Nei- 
ther am I altogether sure, that Mr. St. Jchn did not en- 
tertain some prospect of succeeding as first minister, ia 
ease of Mr. Harley's death ; whidH during his illness, 
was frequently apprehended. And I remember very 
well, that upon visiting Mr. Harl&y, as soon as he was In 
a condition to be seen, I found several of his nearest re- 
lations talk very h-ecly of some proceediogs of Mr. St 
John ; enough to make me apprehend that their Mend- 
ship would not be of any long continuance. 

Mr. Harley, soon after his recovery, was made an earl^ 
and lord treasurer; and the Lord keeper, a baron^ 
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AN 



INQUIRY 

fNTO THE BEHAVIOUR OF TH£ 

QUEEN'S LAST MINISTRY. 



Since the death of the queen, it was reasonable 
enough for me to conchide that I had done with all 
puMic afiwB. and speculations : besides, the scene audi 
station I amiiQ, have reduced my thoughts into a narrow 
compass : and being wholly excluded from any view of 
favour under the present administration, upon that in- 
vincible reasoa of havfog been in some degree of trust 
and confidence wmi\ilie former, I have not found the 
transition -vtiry difficult into a private life, for which I 
am better quaHfied, both by nature and education. 
it The reading of, and inquiring after news, not being 
one of my diversions, having always disliked a mixed 
and general conversation, which, however it fell to mj 
lot, is now in my ,power to avoid ; and being f^ed, by 
the duties of my function, at a great distance from tlie 
seat of business, J am altogether ignorant of many com- ^ 
mon events which haj^n in the world : only, from the 

'^little I know and hear, it Iqnanifest that the hearts rf 
most men are filled witfi doubts, fears^ and jealouJReg, op . 

^elae with hatred and rage, to a degree that there se^ns 
to be an ^ of all amicable commerce between peo^ 
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pie of different parties; and what the consequences of 
this may be, let those consider who have contributed to 
the causes ; which, I thaid: Gt>d» is no concern of mine. 
There are two points,' with reference to the conduct 
of the late ministry, much insisted on, and little under- 
stood, by those who write or talk upon that subject;-,' 
wherein I am sufficiently qualified to give satisfaction | 
and would gladly do it, because I see very much weight 
laid upon each, and most men^s opinions of persons and 
things regulated accordingly. 

About two months before the queen's death, having - 
lost all hopes of any reconcilement between the treasurer 
and the rest of the ministry, I retired into the country, 
to await the issue of that conflict, which ended, as eveiy 
one had reason to foresee, in the £arl of Oxford's dis- 
grace ; to whom the Lord Bolinglnroke immediately aiic^ 
ceeded as first minister : and I was told, tlttt an ^ark 
dom and the garter were intended ibr him in^a fortnight^ 
and the treasurer's staff against the next session of par- 
liament ; of wliich I can say nothing certain, being then 
in Berkshire, and receiving this accoant bom sdme rf 
his friends. But all these schemes became soon at^ 
tive, by the death of the queen, which happened in three 
days after the Earl of Oxford's removal. 

Upon this great event, I took the first oj^rtunity oP^ 
withdrawing to my place of residence ; and rejoiced as 
much as day man for his majesty's quiet accession to the 
throne, to which I tlien thought, and it has since ap- 
peared indisputable, that the peace procured by the late 
ministry had, among other good eflfect% been highly in- 
strumental. And I thank God, I have been ever since 
a loyal humble spectator, %iring all the changes that^'* 
have happened, although it were no secret to any man 
of common sagacity, that his present maj^y's chokCf 
of his servants, whenever he should happeir to succeed 
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would be detepnined to those, who most oppBpd ^jf^e 
proceediogB during the fovr last years ef his predee(||^ 
sot's reign: and I think, th^ has not since happened 
one particular of any moment^hich the ministers did 
not often mention at their tables, as what they certainly 
^Kpected, from the dispositioD ^ the court at Hanover, 
-in ^conjunction with the party at home, which, upon all 
^asions, publicly disapproved their proceedings, ex- 
cepting only the attainder of the Duke of Ormond; 
which, indeed, neither they nor I, nor, I believe, any 
one person in the three kingdoms, did ever pretend to 
fdnresee; and now it is done it looks like a dream, to 
those who consider the nobleness of his birth, the great 
merits of his ancestors, and hb own ; his long unqwtted 
loyalty, his afialnlity, generosity, and sweetness of na* 
ture. I knew him long and well; and, excepting the 
firailties of lij^ryooth, which had been for some years 
over, and th3F%aaiiesB of temper, which did sometimes 
lead him to follow the judgment of those, who had, byv- 
many degrees, less understanding than himself, I have 
not conversed withj^. una faultless person ; of great jus- 
tic« and charity; latnife sense of religion, without osten- 
tation; ci ubdoubfed valour, thoroughly skilkd in lua 
trade of a soldier; a quick and ready apinrehension, 
«prith a good share of understanding, and a general know* 
ledge in men and history ; aUboiKgh under some disa^ 
vaiitage,by an invincible modes^, which, however, couk^^ 
qpt Ipt render him. vet more amiable to thoae/vho had , 
ihe toiour and Jia{^efli of being thoroughly acquaint-;^ 
ed with him. ^ TfauJs a lihort imperfect character of thai 
gr^ person the Iwe of Onnond, who is now attidnted 
fflrhigh ti-eason ^ pod ther^^Jfe I shall not presume to 
qflfer one syUaWe .j||^ l|ia. tindkation, upon that head*- ^. 
ajpip^t the d^Aoa of a perttament. Yet ^N^, l ttnoki . , 
may be aUow^ me to believe, or at lea4 to bope(.^that ., . 
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vrhen^ My the <lirect and repeated commands of tbe quecik 
his mistress, he committed those faults, for which he has 
tiow forfeited his coun^, bis titles, and his fortune,, he 
no more conceived h^belf to be acting high .treason, 
than he did when he was wounded and a prispHner at 
Landen, for his sovereign, King William, or wheo^he 
took and burned the enemy's fleet at Vigo. . ..ig^.j- 

Upon this occasion, although I am sensible it is aao^ 
precept of wisdom to admire at nothing in human life ; 
yet I consider, at the same time, how easily some men 
arrive at the practice of this maxim, by the help of plain 
stupidity or ill nature, without any sti'ain of philosophy : 
and although the uncertainty of human things be one of 
the most obvious reflections in morality, yet such unex- 
pected, sudden, and signal instances of it, as have Date- 
ly happened among us, are so much out of the usual 
form, that a wise man may perhaps be showed to start 
and look aside, as at a sudden and videSr clap of thun- 
der, which is much more frequent, and more natural. 

And here I cannot but lament my own particular mth 
fortane; who, having singled out three persons ffm 
among the rest of mankind, on whose friendahki- ^9|i(l 
protection I might depend, whoee coovenatioD I most 
valued, and chiefly confined myself to, shoidd Hfc tt 
see them all, within the compass of a yeai; . accused :f||| . 
high treason; two of them attainted and in exile, ai|d 
the third under his trial, whereof, God knows what nmjr 
be the ipsue. As my own heart wiyi free from all tra|f 
sonable thoughts, so I did litfle imagine myself to !)£> * 
perpetually in the company of traiton^ But tbe:&sbioii 
of tids world passetfa away. Having already said som^ 
thing of the Duke of Ohnond, I shall add a little tih 
ward the characters of the other two. It happens to 
very few men, in any age or country, to come into the ; 
world, with so many advantages of naluire and fortnnc^ 
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as the late secretary Bolingbroke : descended' 
betft fainiKes in England, heir to a great patrimonlDi 
estate, of a sound constitution, and a most graceful, ami^ 
Me person : but all these, had uiej been of equal value, 
trere infinitely inferior in degree to the accomplishments 
^ fetis mind, which was adorned with the choicest gifts 

.&at God has yet thought fit to bestow upon the children 
of men : a strong memory, a clear judgment, a vast range 
of wit and fancy, a thorough comprehension, an invin- 
<;ible eloquence, with a most agreeable elocution. He 
had well cultivated all these talents by travel and study ; 
the latter of which, he seldom omitted even in the midst 
of his i^easiires, of which he had indeed been too great 
and criminal a punuer: for, although he was persuaded 
to leave off intemperaoee in wine, which he did, fog 
some time, to. such a d^ree ibaX he seemed rather ab* 
stemions;y|g|^f lite Mod to allow himself otber liber- 
ties, whicb CBn%y'kia means be reconciled to religion or 
morals ; whereof I have reason to believe, he began liiV 

4)e sens^le. But he was fond of mixing pleasure and 
budnesB, and (^ being estefnned excellent at both ; upon 
vlikh account, he ha^;:gMit respect for the characters 
6f AldbiadiSi^'itaii^^trOm^ especially the latter, whom 
he would be gladly dwaght* to resemble. His detraetoiB 

^barged him with Bone degree d affectation, and, pet^ 
haps, not altogeth^ without grounds; since it was heed- 

4/poaiBlleforayoiii^niaad, with half tliebusineaB of 1^ 

^inXhniv^ hfatii' tt^tlie si^planae of the wbclleiJDfKBsgt. 
'^sonn^ tincture of that infirmity. Aebad been ^^ bt^\, ^ 

'tofitmi^ was a^moat artful Uj^gotiator, and perfectljr gt 
itiHeortood foreign affiors. But whatl have oft^ won- 
^EQreff^t,in amanof lfistaqS|ir, was, his prodigious ap- 

j>ikation wh«iievi9r- he thought it necessary ; for he 

vvoidd plod whole days and nights, like the lowest derk 
in an office. '<Eps talent of speaking in pobiioi for irUeh 
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he was to very much celebrated, I know Dotliing of, ex- 
cept from the informations of others ; but understanding 
men of both parties have assiux^d roe, that, in this point, 
in theu* memory and judgment, he was never equalled. 
The Earl of Oxford is a person of as much virtue as 
ean possibly consist with the love of power ; and his love 
of power is no greater than what is common to men of 
his superior capacities ; neither did any man ever appear 
to value it less after he had obtained it, or exert it with 
more moderation. He is the only instance that ever 
fell within my memory or observation, of a person pass* 
ing from a private life, through the several stages of 
greatness, without any perceivable impression upon hb 
temper or behaviour. As his own birth was illustrious, 
being descended from the heirs general of the Veres and 
the Mortimers, so he seemed to value that accidental 
advantage in himself and others, more^tban it could 
pretend to deserve. He abounded in good nature and 
good humour ; although subject to passion, as I have 
heard it affirmed by others, and owned by himself; 
whicli, rhowever, he kept under the strictest govern- 
ment, till toward the end of his ministry, when he be- 
gan to grow soured, and to suspect his friends; and, 
perhaps, thought it not worth his pains to manage any 
longer. He was a great favourer of men of wit and^ 
learning, particularly the former; whom he caressed 
without distinction of party, and could not endure to 
think that any of them should be his enemies ; and it 
was his good fortune that none of them ever appeared to 
be so ; at least if one may judge by the libels and pam- 
phlets published against him, which he frequently read, 
by way of amusement, with a most unaffected indiffer- 
ence : neither do I remember ever to have endangered 
his good opinion so much} as by appearing uneasy, 
when the dealers in that kind of writing first began to 
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pour out their scurrilities against me ; whleh, be-t 
was a weakness altogether inexcusable in a man of vin^ 
tope and liberal education. He had the greatest varietf 
of knowledge that I have anj i^ne met with ; was a 
perfect master of the learned language^ and well skilled 
in dimity. He had a profig^kius memorj, and a most 
eStct judgment In drawing up any state paper, no 
man had more pn^per thoughts, or put them in so strong 
and clear a light Although his stjle were not always 
correct, winch, however, he knew how to mend ; yet 
often, to save time, he would leave the smaller altera- 
tions to others. I have heard that he spoke but seldom 
in parliament, and then rather with art than eloquence : 
but no man equalled him in the knowledge of our con- 
stitution ;. the reputation whereof made him be chosen 
speaker to three successive parliaments ; which office, I 
have often heard his enemies allow him to have executed 
with univemd fj^j^aiise ; his sagacity was such, that I 
could produce vary amazing instances of it, if they were ^ 
not unseasonable. In all difficulties, he immediately 
found the true point that was to be pursued, and adhered 
to it : and one or iwo^pthan in the mioistry have con- 
fessed very ofisen to. niey that after ha\ing condemned 
his opinion, they fimnd him in the right, and themselves 
injhe wrong. He was utterly a stranger to fear; and . 
codaequently had a presence of mind upon all emeigeu- 
cies. His libarality and coittanpt of money vere nicht ^ 
thatlie almost ruioiij^hb estate while he was in en^oy- i^ 
meMfjet his avaride' for the puUic was so gcea|f;that ^ 
it ndtbei^ eonosted with the pr^nt corruptions of the " 
age, not the drcummiices'of tbe time.. He was aeUoat 
miNDen in his judgmcbt of Bn^suid therefiove not apt , 
to dhinge a good or ffl opinio^^ the reptesentation of 
othersi except toward the end itf lus ministiy. He w^ 
affiMe and cafpKAis, extremd^ easy and agrcieiUp ia -^ 
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Since the death of Ihe queen, it «u reariooAle 
enou^ br-me .to cooclucle tbat I had done iritta an 
puUic a^iH^i^Bad qKculatioDs: besides, the scene and 
station I oi^ har-e ndoced my thoD^its into a oaifov 
compaiB : sad beiag irtMd^ euhided fram any viev^^ 
favour ander ibe pRttnt ateiniatration, upw that in- 
Tindble leawD 'l ofj^ia^ eg been in arane degiee of tout 
anj) confidenee '|m|^^{^ fimoer, I have not found ibe 
tranriUeo v^y'^noUt into a pttr^e Ufe^ ftr vbidi I 
am better qnafified, both by nature and eiaeaSoD. 

0: The reading o^ and inquiring lAa nem, ^ bdi^ 
«>e d' mf diTetnwn, haiin^*«)vgf s disliked a ndzed 
and general cmrersatiob, which, faowerei it feU to 017 
kC, isnoirini^i^oVMrto avoid; and beli^^||peed,~W 

- . the duties of toy fiiDctibo, "at a great distance from w ^ 
seat Af business, I am allogether ignovant of maoy com- "f^ 
moo evfeDts which happen in the trorld : only, from the 
''Mittlel Ifuoiv aud hear, it i^jtianifcst that tlie hearts of 
most men are filled witli doubts, fears, and JeftloUsics, OH 
lyde with liatred and raj^c, to a degree Uiat there seems 
to be -an cud of all antUaJjIe commerce between pe» 
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pie of diflferent parties; and what the consequences of 
this may be, let those consider who have contributed to 
the causes ; which, I thadk God, is no concern of mine. 
There are two points,* with reference to the conduct 
of the late ministry, much insisted on, and little under- 
stood, by those who write or talk upon that subject ; - 
wherein I am sufficiently qualified to give satisfaction) 
and would gladly do it, because I see very much weight . 
laid upon each, and most men's opinions of persons and 
things regulated accordingly. 

About two months before the queen's death, hai'ing < 
lost all hopes of any reconcilement between the treasurer 
and the rest of the ministry, I retured into the country, 
to await the issue of that conflict, which ended, as every 
one had reason to foresee, in the Earl of Oxford's dis* 
grace ; to whom the Lord Bolingforoke immediately sue^ 
ceeded as first minister: and I was told, tfiat an ^arl^ 
dom and the garter were intended for him- in a fortnight^ 
and the treasurer's staff against the next session of par- 
liament ; of which I can say nothing certain, beiqg then 
in Berkshire, and receiving this aceoont firom some dt 
his friends. But all these schemes became goon ab|it^ 
tive, by the death of the queen, which happened in three 
days after the Earl of Oxford's removal. 

Upon this great event, I took the first oi^)Qrtun]ty of% 
withdrawing to my place of residence ; and rejoiced as 
much as any man for his majesty's quiet accession to the 
throne, to which I then thought, and it has since 2^ 
peared indisputable, that the peace procured by the late 
ministry had, among other good efitelis been highly ih- 
strumeutal. And I thank Ood, I have been ever since 
a loyal bumble spectator, diiring all the changes that^^ 
have happened, although it were no secret to any man 
of common sagacity, tliat his present majej^'s choice^ 
of his servants, whenever he should happen (o succeed^ 
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would be deteipiined to those, who most oppRd ^||ie 
proceedings during the fo^r last years ef his predeett^ 
sor's reign : and I thinly thdie has not since happened 
one particular of any momenty^hich the miiiisterB did 
not often mention at their tables, as what thej certainlj 
^qpected, from the dispositioD of the court at Hanover, 
in conjunction with the party at home, which, upon all 
occasions, publicly disapproved their proceedings, ex* 
cepting only the attainder of the Duke of Ormond ; 
which, indeed, neither they nor I, nor, I believe, any 
one person in the three kingdoms, did ever pretend to 
fcvesee; and now it is done it looks like a dream, to 
those who consider the nobleness of his birth, the great 
merits of his ancestors, and his own ; his long un^tted 
loyalty, his af&MIity, generosity, and sweetness aS na* 
ture. I knew him long and well ; and, exceptiiig the 
firailties of li|l|SnQiith, which had been for soiBe yean 
over, and thsCT eaoDeas of temper, which did sometimes 
lead him to follow the judgment of those, who had, byt^ 
many d^rees, less understanding than himself, I have 
not conversed with a moije faultless person ; of great jus- 
t%i^juid charity; a true sense of religion, without osten- 
tation; of undoubted valour, thoroughly skilled in Iusl 
trade of a soldier; a quick and ready apprehension, 
flrtth a good share of understanding, and a general know* 
ledge in men and history ; allboi|q|;h under some disa^ 
vantage by an invindble modes^, which, however, could^ . 
iy>t hut render hlm.y^ mfnre amiable to those who had 
-Ifae honour and happiness of bging thoroughly acquaint*;^ 
ed with him. Thkjs a short imperfect character of that 
grc^ person the Duke of Onnattd, who is now attdnted 
jRr high ti-eason^ and theref^|B|(J[ shall not prenune to 
oflfer one syllable jp 1^ viiidication, upon that head, ^. 
^igaiDst the cte^HOQ of a parliaixient. Yet th^ I tinok, . 
nay be allo^^me to believe, or at least to 'bojpi^.th^ v . 
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he was 9o very much celebrated, I know nothing of, ex- 
cept from the informations of others ; but understanding 
men of both parties have assured me, that, in this point, 
in theh* memory and judgment, he was never equalled. 
The Earl of Oxford is a person of as much virtue as 
can possibly consist with the love of power ; and his loye 
of power is no greater than what is common to men of 
his superior capacities ; neither did any man ever appear 
to value it less after he had obtained it, or exert it with 
more moderation. He is the only instance that ever 
fell within my memory or observation, of a person pass* 
ing from a private life, through the several stages of 
greatness, without any perceivable impression upon hb 
temper or behaviour. As his own birth was illustrious^ 
being descended from the heirs general of the Veres and 
the Moilimers, so he seemed to value that accidental 
advantage in himself and others, morcL^than it could 
pretend to deserve. He abounded in good nature and 
good humour ; although subject to passion, as I have 
heard it affirmed by others, and owned by himself; 
whicli, : however, he kept under the strictest govern- 
ment, till toward the end of bis ministry, when he be- 
gan to grow soured, and to suspect his friends; and, 
perhaps, thought it not worth his pains to manage any 
longer. He was a great favourer of men of wit and 
learning, particularly the former; whom he caressed 
without distinction of party, and could not endure to 
think that any of them should be his enemies ; and H 
was his good fortune that none of them ever appeared Ip 
be so ; at least if one may judge by the libels and pam- 
phlets published against him, which he frequently read, 
by way of amusement, with a most unaffected indiffer- 
ence : neither do I remember ever to have endangered 
his good opinion so much^ as by appearing uneasy* 
when the dealers in that kind of writing first began to 




. _ a wtakoat Btggfi-tber inexcusable in a 
lAuidBbera] edibation. He had (iit sre 
of kbovledge tbat I hat-e aay 'wbere met trith ; »« 
T of tlie lesnted laa^ua^eg, and VcU Rifled 
He had a prodigious memory, uid i mcn^ 
In drairiog up any stale ftfO, ■» 
i BMke pnpB dMD^it^ vputtboBiny itrong.. 
aad clev a Q^it. Alttaag^ Us ri^le wore not alwajs. 
coned, vUd, luwevcT, be knev liov to maid ; jret 
oRea, to nve tee, be would hmv tbe sasUer iUei»' 
tuDatoothen. I haTC bend tbat be spoke bat addom 
ia'paifiameot, aod dm latba with art than ctequence:: 
bat ao nan eqnalled Ibb fai ibe kiwwled|e tf oar tMi^ 
RtiUitioa;i Ibe iqntatioa whcRof made bin be i hiiMii 
speaker to titree succesaivc parliaments ; which office, I 
have often heard his enemies allow him to have execitted 
nitli universal jjpplanse ; his sagitcity was sucli, that 1 
could produce -very amazing iastaoces of it, if they weie^W 
not unseasonable. In a|] difficulties, he iromediatety 
found the tnie point that was to i>e pursued, and adhered 
to it : and one oi tiro Others in tlie ministry have con- 
fessed very oftcD to me, dial after ha\-iiig condemned 
his opinion, they found bun in the right, and themselves 
-ittJAie wrong. He vas utterly a stronger to fear ; and 
consequently had a pr<^eure of mind ujmn all emergeiL- 
cies. Hk liberality aud contempt of money »eresucb, 
that lie almo£t mined his estate while he ivas in employ- » 
ment;' yet hb ararice for die public was so great, ihal 
it neither coosislcd with the present cgrniplioiis of the 
age, nor the circiunstances of the lime. He was seldom 
mi^a&en in his jud«iuent of mqpt and tlierefore not apt 
to chsDge a ^ood or ill opinion, by the repteseniaiioit of 
others; esc«pt toward tlie end of his ministry. He was 
affable aud coafleou?. eslremdy easy and ogrecfble it 
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will hardly produce above three or four in a Dation ; 
among which, princes, "who, of all other mortals, are the 
-worst educated, have twenty millions to one against 
them that they dall not be of the number ; and propor- 
tionable odds, for the same reasons, are against every 
one of noble birth, or great estates. 

Accordingly we find, that the dullest nations, uicient 
and modem, have not wanted good rules of policy, or 
persons qualified for administration. But I take the in* 
felicity of such extraordinary men, to have been caused 
by their neglect of conunon forms, togetlier with the 
contempt of little helps and little hindrances ; which is 
made, by Hobbes, the definition of magnanimity : and 
this contempt, as it certainly displeases the people in 
general, so it gives offence to all with whom such minis- 
ters have to deal : for I never yet knew a minister, who 
was not earnestly desirous to have it thought, that the 
art of government was a most profound sciaace ; where* 
as, it requii*es no more, in reality, than diligence, hones- 
ty, and a moderate share of plain natural sense. And 
therefore men thus qualified, may very reasonably and 
justly think, that the business of the world is best 
brought about by regularity and forms, wherein them- 
selves excel. For I have frequently observed more 
causes of discontent aiise, from the practice of some rer 
fined ministers, to act* in common business out of the 
common road, than from all the usual topics of displea- 
sure against men in power. It is the same thing in other 
scenes of life, and among all societies or communities ; 
where no men are better trusted, or have more success 
in business, than those, who, with some honesty, and a 
moderate portion of understanding, are strict observen 

* ' From tlie practice of some refined ministers, to act,* &c. From 
the practice Ut art^is not Bngli ^h ; it should be-^ from ttic practice 
of gclwg^'* ix. S. .;j 
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■ay be likewise said of him, that he certainlf^ld Bot 
▼alae, or did not undcrstaod, the art of acquiring bieDdsj 
having mad« Teiy few duriif the time of his power, and 
contracted a great Dumber of enijSiieai Some of us used 
to observe, that those whom he talked well of^ or suf- 
fered to be often near him, were not in a situation of 
BBch advantage ; and that his mentioning others with 
contempt, or dislike, was no hindrance at all to their 
[nreferment I have dwelt the longer upon this great 
man's character, because I have observed it so often 
mistaken by the wise reasoners of both parties r besides,, 
having had the honour, for almost four years, of a nearer 
acquaintance with him than usually happens to men of m j 
level, and this without the least mercenary oUigation, I 
thought it lay in my power, as I am sure it is in my will, 
to represent him to the world with impartiality and 
truth. 

Having often eoosidered the qualities and dispositions 
of these two ministers, I am at a loss to think how it, 
should come to pass, that men of exalted abilities, when 
they are called to puUic afl&irs, are generally drawn 
into inconv^Hencea and misfortunes, which others, of 
ordinary talents, avoid; whereof there appears so 
many examples both ancient and modem, and of our 
own, as well as other coontries. I cannot think this to 
jiave been ahogether the effect of envy, as it is oually 
imputed in the case of Themistocles, Ariitides, Sd(»o, 
and othen; and of Sir Walter Baiei^ the Earb of 
Claiendmi.and Stralford, hereinEoghmd. BuAlook 
upon it, that God, intending the govemoient of a nation 
in the several branchea and aulxirdinationB of power, 
hiia made the science of govenuBig sufficiently otmaus 
to common capacities: oibeMm the world woAld be 
left in a desolate condition, if great affain did always 
TMoire a gneil genius, whereof the most findtfid. ^ 
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of streogUiening the church's friends : thai he under- 
took more .business than he was equal to, aflected a 
monopoly of power, and would conceit nothing with the 
rest of the ministers^'' Many facts were likewise men- 
tioned, which it may not now be veiy prudent to repeat: 
I shall only take notice of one, relating to Ireland, 
where he kept four bishoprics undisposed of, though 
often and roost earnestly pressed to have them filled; 
by which omission, the church-interest of that kingdom 
in the house of lords is in danger of being irrecoverably 
lost. , 

Those who discoursed with me after this manner, did, 
at the same time, utterly renounce all regard for the prfr 
tender ; and mentioned -with pleasure the glorious oppor- 
tunity then in his majesty's hands, of putting an end to 
party distinctions'for tlie time to come : and the only ap- 
prehension that se^ed to give them any uncasineK, 
was, lest the zeal of the party in power might not, per- 
haps, represent their loyalty with advantage. 

On the other side, the gainers, and men in hopes by 
the queen's death, talked will great freedom in a very 
different style : they all directly asserted, " that the 
whole late ministry were fully determined to bring in 
the pretender," although they would sometimes a little 
demur upon Uie Earl of Oxford ; and by a more modem 
amendment, they charged the same accusation, without 
any reserve, upon the late queen herself. " That, if her 
majesty had died but a month later, our ruin would 
have been inevitable." But in that juncture it happen- 
ed (to use their own term, which I could never prevail 
with them to explain) things were not ripe. " That 
this accusation would, in a short time, infallibly be 
proved as clear as the- sun at noonday to all the world.*' 
And the consequences naturally following from these 
positions, vcre, ^' that the leaders ought to lose ttfi^ir 
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heads, and all their abf Itors be utterly stripped of potior 
and favour/' 

These bein«: the scniimentB and discourses of both 
parties, tending to load the late ministry iritli faults of 
a very different nature, it may, perhafis, be either of some 
use'or satisfaction to examine those two points; that is 
to say, first, how far these ministfrs are answenible to 
their friends, for their neglect, mismanagement, and mu- 
tual dissensions : and secondly, witli what justice they 
are accused, by thrir enemies, for endeavouring to alter 
the succession of tlie crown in favour of the pretender. 

It is true, indeed, I have occasionally done this already 
in two several treatises, of which the one is a History,* 
and the other, Memoirsf of particular facts, but neither 
of them fit to see the light at present; because tliey 
abound with characters freely drawn, and many of them 
not vciy amiable ; and dierefore intended only for the 
iiistructing of the next age, and establishing the reputa- 
tion of those who have been useful to their country in 
the present. At the same time, I take this opportunity 
of assiu'ing those who may happen some years hence to 
read the History I have written, that the blackest cha- 
ractei-s to be met with in it, were not drawn with the 
least mixture of malice or ill-will, but merely to expose 
the odiousness of vice ; for I have always held it as a 
maxim, that ill men are placed beyond the reach of au 
historian, who indeed has it in his power to reward vir- 
tue, but not to punish vice ; because I never yet saw a 
profligate person, who seemed to have the least regard in 
what manner his name should be transmitted to posterity ; 
and I knew a certain lord,} not long since dead, who, I 

• Of the Four Last Yean of Queen Aane. D. S. 

I 

t Relatiog to the Change in the Qaeen^s Ministry in 1710. D. 8* 
i Earl of Wharton. D. S. 
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am very confideot, would not have disposed of one single 
shilling to liave liad it in his choice, whether he should 
be represented to future ages as an Atticus or a Catiline. 

However, being firmly resolved, for very material 
reasons, to avoid giving the least offence to any party or 
person in power, I shall barely set down some factsluiid 
circumstances, during the four last years of Ctueen 
Anne's reign, which at present are little known; and 
whereby those of the church party, who object against 
the unsteadiness, neglect, and want of conceit in the late 
ministry, may better account for their faults. Most of 
those facts I can bear witness of myself, and have re- 
ceived the rest from sufficient authority. 

It is most certain, that when the queen first began fo 
change her servants, it was not from a dislike of things, 
but of persons, and those persons were a very small num- 
ber. To be more particular, would be incedereper ignes. 
It was the issue of Dr. Sacheverell's tiial that encou- 
raged her to proceed so far; and several of the low-- 
chiu-ch party, knowing that her displeasure went no far- 
ther than against one single family, did not appear to 
dislike what was done ; of which I could give some ex- 
tiaordinary instances. But that famous trial had raised 
such a spirit in the nation against the parliament, that her 
majesty thought it necessary to dissolve tliem, which, I 
am confident, she did not at fa-st intend. Upon this reso- 
lulion, delivered by the queen in council, in a more 
determinate manner than was usual with her, as I was 
particularly informed by my Lord Somers then presi- 
dent, some, who were willing to saa'ifice one or two 
persons, would not sacrifice their cause ; but immedi- 
ately llew oflf; and the great officers of the court and 
kingdom began to resign their employments, which the 
queen suffered most of them to do with the utmost 
logve-. and Mhicli tlioge, Avho know her best, thought to 
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be real, especially Lord Somers and Lord Cowper, for 
vhoiD she had as great a personal regard and esteem, as 
her nature was capable of adimUlof;, particularly for the 
former. The new parliament ires called during that 
ferment in the nation, and a great majority of the church 
party was returned, without the least assistance from the 
court ; whether to gain a reputation of impartiality, 
where they were secure ; or, as Mr. Ilarley's detrac- 
toi 5 would have it, (who was then minister) from a refine- 
ment of his politics, not to sulTer, upon the account of I 
know not what wise reasons, too great an Inequality in 
the balance. 

. When tlie parliament met, they soon began to discover 
more zeal than the queen expected or desired. She had 
entertained the notion of forming a moderate or compre- 
hensive scheme, which she maintained widi gieat firm- 
ness, nor would ever depart from until half a year 
before her death : but this, neither the house of com- 
mons, nor tlie kingdom in general, were then at all 
inclined to admit, whatever they may have been in any 
juncture since : several country members, to almost a 
third part of tlie house, began immediately to form them- 
selves into a body, under a fantastic name of the Octo- 
ber Club. These daily pressed the ministry for a tho- 
rough change in employments, and were not put off 
without jealousy and discontent. I remember it was 
then commonly understood and expected, that when the 
session ended, a general removal would be made: but 
it happened otherwise ; for not only few or none were 
turned out, but much deliberation was used in supplyins; 
common vacancies by death. This manner of proceed- 
ing in a prime minister, I confess, api)eared to one wholly 
unaccountable, and without example ; and I was little 
satisfied with the solution I had heard, and partly knew, 
« That he acted tlius to keep men at his devotion, by 
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letting expectation lie in common;" for I found the' 
effect did not answer, and that, in the mean time, he led 
so uneasy a life, by solicitations and pursuits, as no man 
would endure who had a remedy at hand. About the 
beginning of liis ministry, I did, at the request of several 
considerable persons, take the liberty of representing this 
matter to him. His answer was short and cold : " That 
he hoped his friends would trust him ; that he heartily " 
wished none but those who loved the church and queen 
were employed ; but that all things could not be done on 
a sudden." I have reason to believe, that his nearest 
acquaintance were then wholly at a loss what to think 
of Ids conduct. He was forced to preserve the opinioD 
of power, without wliich he could not act, while in reality 
he had little or none ; and besides, he thought it became 
him to take the burden of reproach upon himself rather 
than lay it upon the queen his mistress, who was growq 
very positive, slow, and suspicious ; and from the opinion 
of having been formerly too much directed, fell into the 
other extreme, and became difficult to be advised. So 
that few ministers had ever, perhaps, a harder game to 
play, between the jealousy and discontents of his friends 
on one side, and the management of the queen's temper 
on tlie other. 

There could hardly be a firmer friendship, in appear- 
ance, than what I observed between those three gi'eat 
men, who were then chiefly trusted ; I mean the Lords 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Harcourt. I remember, in 
ilie infancy of .their power, being at the table of the 
/irst, where they were all met, I could not forbear taking 
notice of the great aiTcction they bore to each other ; ■ 
Knd said, " I would venture to prophesy, that, however 
inconstant our court had hitherto been, their ministry 
would certainly last ; for they Iiad the church, the 
crown, and the people, entirely on their side : tlicn it 
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happened, that tlie public good, and their private inte- 
rest, had the same bottom, which is a piece of good fortune 
that does not always fall lo the share of men in power. 
But, pi-incipally, because I observed they heaitily loved 
one another ; and I did not see how their kindness could 
be disturbed by competition, since each of them seemed 
contented with his own district ; so tliat, notwithstanding 
the old maxim, which pronounces court friendships to be 
of no long duration, I was confident theirs would last as 
long as their lives.'* But, it seems, the inventor of that 
maxim happened to be a little wiser than I, who lived to 
see this friendship fti-st degenerate into indifference and 
suspicion, and thence cornipt into the greatest animosity 
and hatred ; contrary to all appearances, and much to 
the discredit of me and my sagacity. By what degrees^, 
and from what causes, their dissensions grew, I shall, as 
far as it may be safe and convenient, very impartially 
relate. 

When Mr. Harley was stabbed by Guiscard, the wri- 
ter of a weekly paper called the Examiner, taking oc- 
casion to reflect on that accident, Happened to let fall 
an idle circumstance, I know not upon what grounds, 
" That the French assassin confessed, he at first intend 
ed to have murdered Mr. Secretary St. John ; who sit- 
ting at too great a distance, he was forced to vent his 
rage on the other." Whether the secretary had been 
thus informed, or was content that others should believe 
it, I never yet could leai-n : but nothing could be more 
unfortunate than the tendency of such a report, which, 
by a very unfair decision, derived the whole merit of 
that accident to Mr. St. John, and left Mr.lEarley no- 
thing but the danger and the pain : of both which, al- 
though he had a suilicient share, (his physicians being 
often under apprehensions for his life) yet I am confi- 
dent the titiie of his illness was a period of more quiet 
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and ease, tlian lie ever enjoyed during the rest of his ad- 
jDiuistration. This report was not unresented hj Mr. 
Harley's friends ; and the rather, because the fact was 
directly otherwise, as it soon appeared by Guiscard's 
confession. 

While that minister lay ill of his wound, and his life 
in question, the weight of business fell, in some measure, 
upon the secretary, who was not Mithout ambition; 
which, I confess, I have seldom found among the wants 
of great men ; and it was conceived that he had already 
entertained the thoughts of being at the heiad of affairs, 
in case Mr. Harley should die ; although, at the same 
time, I must do justice to Mr. St. John, by repeating 
what he said to me, with great appearance of concern, 
(and he was but an ill dissembler) " That if Mr. Har- 
ley's accident should prove fatal, it would be an irrepa- 
rable loss : That as things then stood, his life was abso- 
lutely necessary : That as to himself he was not mas- 
ter of the scheme by which they were to proceed, nor 
had credit enough with the queen ; neither did he see 
how it would be possible for them, in such a case, to 
wade through the difficulties they were then under." 
However, not to be over particular in so nice a point, 
{bus much is certain, that some things happened during 
"D/lr. Harley's confinement, which bred a coldness and 
jealousy between those two great men ; and these, in- 
creasing by many subsequent accidents, could never be 
removed. 

Upon Mr. Harley's recovery, which was soon follow- 
ed by his promotion to an earldom, and the treasurer's 
staff, he was earnestly pressed to go on with the change 
of employmen^.s, for which his friends and the kingdom 
were very impatient ; wherein, I am confident, he was 
not unwilling to comply, if a new incident had not put 
farther difficulties in his way. The queen having 
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thought fit to take the key from the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, it was, after some time, giveo to aiiother great 
Jadj-,* wholly in the interest of the opposite party ; who, 
bj a most obsequious behaviour, of whicli she is a per- 
fect'mistress, and tlie privileges of her place, which gave 
her continual access, quickly won so far upon the afTec- 
tions of her majesty, that she had more personal credit 
than all the queen^s servants put together. Of this la- 
dy's character and story having spoken so much in other 
papers, which may one day ^ee the light, I shall only 
observe, that as soon as she was fixed in her station, the 
queen, following the cotuae of her own nature, grew 
daily much more difficult and uncomplying. Some weak 
endeavours were indeed used to divert her majesty from 
this choice: but she continued steady, and pleaded, 
*' That, if she might not have liberty to choose her own 
servants, she could not see what advantage she had got- 
ten by the change of her ministry." And so little was 
her heart set upon what they call a high chiurch or tory 
admiuistration, that several employments in court and 
couutiy, and a great majority in all commissions, remain- 
ed in the hands of those who most opposed the present 
proceedings; nor do I remember that any removal of 
consequence was made till the winter following, when 
the Earl of Nottingham was pleased to prepare and offer 
a vote in the house of lords, against any peace while 
Spain continued in the hands of the Bourbon family. 
Of this vote the ministers had early notice : and by 
casting up the numbers, concluded they should have a 
majority of ten to overthrow it. The queen was desi- 
red, and promised, to speak to a certain lord, who was 
looked upon as dubious. That lord attended accordiug- 

* The Duchess of Marlborough was groom of the stole, had the 
robes, and the privy purse. The Duchess of Someraet succeeded to 
the two first of these employments, and Mrs. Maaham to the last N.' 
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h ; but heard not a word of the matter from her majes- 
ty, although she afterward owned it was pot for want of 
remembering, but from perfect indifference. The trea- 
surer, who trusted to promises, and reckoned that others 
would trust to his, was, by a most unseasonable piece 
of parsimony, gi'ossly deceived; and the vote carried 
against the couit. The queen had the curiosity to be 
present at the debate ; and appeared so little displeased 
at the event, or against those from whom she might have 
expected more compliance, that a person in high station 
among her domestics, who, that day, in her presence, 
had shown his utmost eloquence (such as it was) against 
the ministeiiB, received a particular mark^ of distinction 
and favour, which, by his post, he could not pretend to : 
and was not removed from her service but with exceed- 
ing diificultj many mouths after. And it is certain that 
this vote could not have been carried, if some persons 
very near her majesty had not given assurances, where 
they were proper, that it would be acceptable to the 
^een ; which her beliaviour seemed to confirm. 

But, when the consequences of this vote were calmly 
represented to her : " That the limitation specified there- 
in had wholly tied up her hands, in case the recovery of 
Spain should be found impossible, as it was frequently 
allowed and owned by many principal leaders of the op- 
posite party, and had hitherto been vainly endeavoured 
either by treaty or war : That the kingdom was not in a 
condition to bear any longer its burden and charge, es- 
pecially with annual additions : That other expedients 
might possibly be found, for preventing France and Spain 
from being united under the same king, according to the 
intent and letter of the grand alliance : That the design 
of this vote was, to put her majesty under the necessity 

^ The Duke of Somerset had the honour to lead out the queen. N. 
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of dissoiviag; the parliament, beginniug all thiogg aocw, 
and pbcing the adnimistratioo in the hauds of those 
wtiom she had thought fit to laj aside ; and this, by sacri- 
ficuig her present servants, to the rage and vengeance 
of the former ;^' wlih many other obvious considerations, 
not very proper at this time to be repeated : Her majes- 
ty, vho was earnestly bent upon giving peace to her 
people, consented to fall upon the sole expedient that Iter 
own cddoesB, or the treasurer's thrill, and want or con- 
tempt of artifice, had left her ; which was, to create a 
number of peers, sufficient to turn the balance in the 
house of lords. I confess, that in my history of those 
times, where this matter, among others, is treated with 
a great deal more liberty, and consequently very unfit 
for present perusal, I have refined so far as to conjec- 
ture, that if this were the treasurer's counsel, he might 
possibly have given it upon some farther views, than 
that of avoiding the consequences of my Lord Xotting- 
ham's vote. And what those woe, I suppose, I may of- 
fer without offence. It is known enough, that from the 
lime of the revolution, to the period I am now speaking 
of, the favour of the court was almost perpetually turn- 
ed toward those, who, in the paity term, are called whigs, 
or the low church ; and this was a space of above twen- 
ty years, wherein great additions were made to the peer- 
age ; and the bishops* bencli almost wholly renewed. But, 
the majorit}' of landed men, still retaining the old church 
principles in religion and government, notwiilistanding- 
all endeavours to ccHivert them, the late king was under 
many insuperable difficulties during the course of his 
reign ; elections seldom succeeded so well as to leave 
the court side without strenuous oppositioii, sufficient to 
carry many points against him, which he had much at 
heart. Upon the late queen's succeeding to the crown, 
the churdi party, who seemed to have grown mwe uu- 

o 3 
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merous under all discouragements, began to conceive 
hopes that her majesty, who had always professed to 
favour tlieir principles, would make use of their service. 
And indeed upon that foot things stood for some time : 
but, a new war being resolved on, three persons, who 
had most credit with her majesty, and who were then 
looked upon to be at least as high principled as could 
possibly consist with the protestant succesaon, having 
consulted their friends, began to conceive that the mili- 
tary spirit was much more vigorous in the other party, 
who appeared more keen against France, more sanguine 
upon the power and wealth of England, and better ver- 
sed in the arts of finding out funds, to which they bad 
been so long used. There were some other motives for 
this transition of tlie ministers at that time, which are 
more proper for the history abovementioned, where they 
are faithfully recorded. But thus tlie queen was brought 
(o govern by what they call a low-church ministry, 
which continued for several years : till, at length, grown 
weary of tlie war, although carried on with great glory 
and success, and the nation rising into a flame (whether 
justly or not) upon the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, which, 
in effect, was a general muster of both parties ; her ma- 
jesty, following her own. inclinations and those of her 
people, resolved to make some changes in the ministry, 
and take Mr. Harley into her councils. This was 
brought about, as the charge against the minister says, 
by the basest insiimations ; upon which, beiug a deter- 
mination of parliament, I shall not dispute : although I 
confess to have received a very different account of that 
matter from a most excellent lady,* upon whose veracity 
I entirely depend ; and who, being then in chief confi-. 
deoce with her mistress, must needs know a particular 

* Mrt. Maifiim. D. B. 
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fact, whereio she M^as immediatelj concerned and trust- 
ed, better than anj one man, or number of men, exce^H. 
the majoritj of a house of commons. 

When the new pailiaroent met, >frhose elections \rere 
]eft entirely to the people, without the least influence 
from the court, it plainly appeared how far the chiurcb 
party in the nation outnumbered t!ie other, and especial- 
ly in the several counties. But, in the house of lordn, 
even after some management, there was but a weak and 
crazy majority : nor even could this have been expected, 
if several great lords, who were always reputed of the 
other party, had not only complied, but been highly in- 
strumental in the change ; as the Dukes of Shrewsbury 
and Argyll, the Earls of Peterborough, Rivers, and 
some others, who certainly came into the queen's mea- 
sures upon other motives than that of party. T^ow^ since 
the government of England cannot go on while the two 
houses of parliament are in opposition to each other; and 
that the people, whenever they acted fi-eely, would in- 
fallibly return a majority of church men ; one of these 
two things was of nece^ty to be done : eidier, fii'st, to 
dissolve that parliament, and call another of the whig 
stamp, by force of a prodigious expense, which would be 
neither decent nor safe, and, perhaps, at that time, hardly 
feasible : or else, to turn tlie balance in the house of lords ; 
whicli, after the success of Lord !N"ottingham's vote, was 
not otherwise to be done than by creating a sufficient 
number of peers, in order at once to make the queen and 
her people easy upon that article for the rest of her reign. 
And this I should be willing to think was the treasurer's 
meaning, when he advised those advancements ; which, 
however, I confess, I did very much dislike. 

But if, after all I have said, my conjecture should hap- 
pen to be wrong, yet I do not see how the treasurer can 
justly be blamed, for preserving his cause, his friends, 
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and himself, from unavoidable ruin, by an expedient al- 
lowed on all hands to be lawful. Perhaps, he was 
brought under that necessity by the want of proper ma- 
nagement : but, when that necessity appeared, he could 
not act otherwise, without unravelling whatever had been 
done ; which, in the language of those times, would have 
been called delivering the queen and kingdom back into 
the hands of a faction^ they had so lately got rid of. 
And I believe, no minister of any party would, in hid 
circumstances, have scrupled to take the same step, when 
the svmma renim was at stake. 

Although the queen was brought into this measure by 
no other motive than her earnest desire of a peace, yet 
the treasurer's friends began to press him anew for fir- 
ther changes in employments; concluding, from what was 
past, that his credit was great enough to compass what- 
ever he pleased. But this proved to be ill reasoning; 
for the queen had no dislike at all to the other party 
(whatever personal piques she might bear to some among 
them) farther than as she conceived they were bent upon 
continuing the war ; to which her majesty resolved to 
put as speedy an end, as she could with honour and 
safety to her kingdoms, and therefore fell, with readi- 
ness enough, into the methods proposed to her for ad- 
vancing that great woi:k. But, in dispensing her favours, 
she was extremely cautious and slow; and, after the 
usual mistake of those who think they have been often 
imposed on, became so veiy suspicious, that she overshot 
the mark, and erred in the otlier exti-eme. When a per- 
son happened to be recommended as useful for her ser- 
vice, or proper to be obliged, perhaps, after a long delay, 
he would consent ; but, if the treasurer oflfered, at the 
same (imc, a warrant or other instrument to her, ah*eady 
pre[)arcd in order to be signed, because he presumed to 
reckon upon her consent beforehand, she would not ; 
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aud thus the alTair would sometimes He fcnr several mouths 
together, although the thing were ever so reasonable, or 
even altliough the public suffered by the delay. So that 
this minister had no other remedy but to let her majesty 
take her own time, which never failed to be the very 
longest that the nature of the thing could suffer her to 
defer it. 

"When this promotion was made, Mr. Secretary St. 
John, whose merits and pretensious, as things then stood, 
were far superior to any, was purposely left out, because 
the court had need of his great abilities, the following 
session, in the house of commons ; and the peace being 
then upon the anvil, he was best able to explain and 
justify the sevei*al steps toward it ; which he according- 
ly did, with invincible reason and universal applause. 
When the session was over, the queen thought fit to 
give him a title ; and tliat he might not lose his rank, 
created him viscount. .There had been an earldom in 
Jiis name and family lately extinct, though a barony fell 
to a collateral branch in tlie pei-son of an infant ; and 
the secretary, being of the same house, expected and 
desired the same degree. For he reasoned, "that, 
making him a viscount, would be but rigorous justice; 
and he hoped he might pretend to some mark of favour.'' 
But the queen could not be prevailed with; because, 
to say the truth, he was not much at that time in her 
good graces ; some women about the couil having infu- 
sed an opinion into her, that he was not so regular in his 
life as he ought to be. The secretary laid the whole 
blame of this disappointment upon the Earl of Oxford; 
and freely told me, that he would never depend upon 
the Eari's friemlsliip as long as he lived, nor have any 
farther commerce witli him, than what was necessary for 
carrying on the public service. And although I have 
good reasou to be assured that the treasurer was wholly 
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ioDOceot ill this point, as both himself and Lady Masham 
then protested to me, yet my Lord Bolingbroke thought 
the appearances were so strong, that I was never able to 
bring him over to my opinion. 

The divisions between these two great men, began to 
split the court into parties. Harconrt lord chancellor, 
the Dukes of Shrewsbury and Argyll, Sir William 
Wyndham, and one or two more, adhered to the secre- 
tary; the rest were either neuters, or inclined to the 
treasurer, whether from policy or gratitude ; ahhougfa 
they all agreed to blame and lament his mysterious and 
procrastinating manner in acting, which the state of a& 
fairs at that time could very ill admit, and must have 
rendered the Earl of Oxford inexcusable, if the queen's 
obstinate temper bad not put him under the necessity 
of exerting those talents, wherewith, it must be con- 
fesssed, his nature was already too well provided. 

This minister had stronger passions than the secretary, 
but kept them under stiictcr government. My Lord 
Bolingbroke was of a nature frank and open; and as 
men of great genius are superior to common rules, he 
seldom gave himself the trouble of disguising or sub- 
duing his resentments, although he was ready enough 
to forget them. In matters of state, as tlie earl was too 
reserved, so, perhaps, the other was too free ; not from 
any incontinency of talk, but from the mere contempt 
of multiplying secrets ; although the graver counsellors 
imputed this liberty of speech to vanity or lightness. 
And upon tlie whole, no two men could differ more, in 
Uieir diversions, theii* studios, their ways of transacting 
business, theii* choice of company, or manner of con- 
versation. 

The queen, who was well informed of these animo- 
sities among her servants, of which her own dubious 
management had been the original cause, began to find, 
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and lament, the ill consequences of them in her afTaii-s, 
both at liomc and abroad; and to lay the blame upon 
her treasurer, whose greatest fault in his ^vhole ministry 
was too much compliance with his mistress, by which 
his «. measures were often disconcerted, and liimself 
Imnight under suspicion by his friends. 

I am very confident that this alteration in tlie queen's 
temper toward tlie Earl of Oxford, could never have 
appeared, if he liad not tliought fit to make one step in 
politics which I have not been able to apprehend. 
Wlieo the queen first thought of making a change 
ftmoog her servants, afler Dr. Sachevereli's trial, my 
Lady Masham was very much heard and tnisted upon 
that point ; and it was by her intervention Mr. Harley 
was admitted into her majesty's presence. That lady 
was theu in Iiigh favour with her mbtress j which, I be- 
lieve, the earl was not so very sedulous to cultivate or 
preserve as if he had it much at heart, nor was altoge- 
ther sorry when he saw it under some degree of decli- 
nation. The reasons for this must be drawn from the 
common nature of mankind, and the incompatibility of 
power : but the juncture was not favoiurable for such a 
refinement ; because it was eai'ly known ta all wlio had 
but looked into the court, that this lady must have a suc- 
cessor, who, upon pique and principle, would do all in 
her power to obstruct his proceedings. My Lady Ma- 
sham was a person of a plain sound understanding, of 
great truth and sincerity, without the least mixture of 
falsehood or disguise ; of an honest boldness and 
courage superior to her sex; firm and disinterested 
in her friendship; and full of love, duty, and veneration 
for the queen her mistress : talents as seldom found or 
sought for in a court, as unlikely to tlirive while they 
are there : so that nothing could then be more unfortu- 
nate to the public, than a coldness between this lady 
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and the first minister; nor a greater mistake in tlie 
latter, than to suffer, or connive at, the lessening of her 
credit, which he qiiicklj saw removed very disadvan- 
tageously to another object ;* and wanted the eQects of, 
when his own was sunk, in the only domestic affaii;, for 
which I ever knew him under any concern. 

AVhile the queen's favour to the earl was thus gradu- 
ally lessening, the breaches between him and his friends 
grew every day wider; whicli he looked upon with 
great indifference, and seemed to have his thoughts only 
turned upon finding out some proper opportunity for 
delivering up his staff: but this her majesty would not 
then admit ; because, indeed, it was not easy to deter- 
mine who should succeed him. 

In the midst of these dispositions at court, the queen 
fell dangerously sick at AVindsor, about Christmas, 1713. 
It was confidently reported in town that she was dead; 
and the heads of the expecting party were said to have 
various meetings thereupon, and a great hurrying of 
chairs and coaches to and from the Earl of Wharton's 
house. Whether this were true or not, yet thus much is 
certain, that the expressions of joy appeared very fre- 
quent and loud among many of that party ; which pro- 
ceeding, men of form did not allow to be altogether 
decent. A messenger was immediately despatched, with 
an account of the queen's illness, to the treasurer, who 
was then in tOAvn ; and in order to stop the report of 
her death, appeared next day abroad in his chariot with 
a pair of horses, and did not go down to Windsor till his 
usual time. Upon his arrival there, the danger was 
over, but not the fright, which still sat on every body's 
face ; and the account given of the confusion and dis- 
traction the whole court had been under, is hardly to 

^ The Duchw of Somerset. D. S. 
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be conceived: upon which, the treasurer said to me, 
" Whenever any thing ails the queen these people are 
out of their wits ; and yet Uiey are so thoughtless, that 
ag soon as she is well, they act as if she were immoilal.*' 
I hald sufficient reason, both before and since, to allow 
his obsers'ation to be true, and that some share of it 
might with justice be applied to himself. 

The queen had early noticeof this behaviour among 
the disconteuted leaders during her illness. It was iu- 
deed an affair of such a nature, as required no aggrava- 
tion; which, however, would not have been wanting; 
the women of both parties who then attended her ma- 
jesty, being well disposed to represent it in the strongest 
light. The result was, that the queen immediately laid 
aside all her schemes and visions of reconciling the two 
opposite interests ; and entered upon a firm resolution of 
adhering tothe old English principles, from an opinion 
that the adverse party waited impatiendy for her death, 
upon views little consisting (as the language and opinioa 
went then) with tlie safety of the constitution, either in 
church or state. She therefore determined to fall into 
all just and proper methods that her ministers should 
advise her to, for Uie preservation and continuance of 
both. This I was quickly assure<l of, not only by the 
lord chancellor and Lord Bolingbroke, but by the trea- 
Kurer himself. 

I confess myself to have been then thoroughly per- 
suaded that this incident would perfectly reconcile the 
ministers, by uniting them in pursuing one general inte- 
rest : and considering no farther than what was fittest to 
be done, I coidd not easily foresee any objections or dif- 
ficulties that the Earl of Oxford would make. I had 
for some time endeavoured to cultivate the strictest 
friendship between him and the general,* by telling both 

* The Duke of Ormond. D. S. 
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of them (which happened to be the tnith) how kindly 
they spoke of each other ; and by convinchig the latter, 
of what advantage such a union must be to her majesty's 
service. There was an affak upon which all our friends 
laid a moi-e than ordinary weight. Among the horse 
and foot guards appointed to attend on the queen^s per- 
son, several officers took eveiy occasion, witli great 
freedom and bitterness of speech, to revile the ministry, 
upon the subject of the peace and the pretender, not 
ifithout many gross expressions against the queen her- 
self; such as, I suppose, will hardly be thought on or 
attempted, but certainly not suffered, under the present 
powers : which proceeding, beside the indignity,, begot 
an opinion, that her majesty's person might be better 
guarded than by such keepers, who, after attending at 
court, or at the levee of the general or first minister, 
adjourned, to publish their disaffection in coffee-houses 
and gaining ordinaries, without any regard to de- 
cency or truth. It wa^ proposed, that ten or a dozen of 
the least discreet among these gentlemen should be oblig- 
ed to sell their posts in the guards; and that two or 
three, who had gone the greatest lengths, should have a 
price fixed for their commissions, somewhat below the 
exorbitant rate usually demanded for a few years past. 
The Duke of Ormoud desired but ten tliousand pounds 
to make the matter easy to those officers who were to 
succeed ; which sum, his grace told me, the treasurer 
had given him encouragement to expect, although he 
pleaded present want of money : and I cannot but say, 
that having often, at the duke's desire, pressed this min- 
ister to advance the money, he gave me such answers as 
made me think he really intended it. But I was quickly 
undeceived ; for, expostulating some days after with him 
upon the same subject, after great expressions of esteem 
and friendship for the Duke of Ormond, and mentioning 
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.flome ill-treatment he had received from his friends, he 
said, ^ He knew not why he should do other people^s 
work.'' The truth is, that, except the duke, my Lord 
Trev<nr, and Mr. Secretary Bromley, I could not find he 
had one friend left, of any consequence, in her majesty's 
service. The lord chancellor,* Lord Bolingbroke, and 
Lady Masham, openly declared against him ; to whom 
were joined the Bishop of Rochesterf and some others. 
Dartmouth, then privy-seal, and Poulett, lord steward, 
stood neuters. Tfie Duke of Shrewsbury hated the 
treasurer ; but sacrificed all resentments to ease, profit, 
and power ; and was then in Ireland, acting a part di- 
rectly opposite to the court, which he had sagacity 
enough to foresee might quickly turn to account ; so that 
the Earl of Oxford stood almost single, and every d«f 
found a visible declension of the queen's favour toward 
^ liim ; which he took but little care to redress, desiring 
nothing so much as leave to deliver up his staff: which, 
however, as conjunctures then stood, he was not able to 
obtain ; his adversaries not having determined where to 
place it : neither was it, upon several accounts, a work 
so proper to be done while the parliament sat, where the 
ministry had already lost too much reputation,^and espe- 
cially in the house of lords. By what I could gather 
from several discourses with the treasurer, it was not 
very difficult to find out how he reasoned with himself. 
The church pai-ty continued violently bent to have some 
necessary removals made in the guards, as well as a far- 
ther change in the civil employments through the king- 
dom. All the great officers about the court, or in her 
majesty's service, except the Duke of Shrewsbury, and 
one Of two more, were in the same opinion. The queen 
herself^ since her last illness at Windsor, had the like 
.dispositions ; and I think it may appear, from several 

♦ Lord Harcourt. D. S. f Dr. Atterbury. D. S. 
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passages already mcntioocd, that the blame of those 
delays,. 80 often complained of, did not originally lie at 
the Earl of Oxford's door. But the state of things was 
very much changed by several incidents. The chancel- 
lor, Lord Boluigbroke, and Lady Masham, had entirely 
forsaken him, upon suspicious I have mentioned before ; 
which, although they were founded on mistake, yet he 
irould never be at the pains to clear. And, as he .first 
lessened his confidence with the queen, by pressing her 
upon those very points for which his fiiends accused 
him that they were not performed ; so, upon her change 
of sentiments after her recovery, he lost all fayour and 
credit with her, for not seconding those new i*C8olutioi» 
from which she had formerly been so averse. Besides, 
be knew, as well as all others who were near the coiurt, 
that it was'hardly possible the queen could survive many 
months ; in which case, he must of necessity bring upon 
him the odium and vengeance of the successor, and of 
that party which must tlien be predominant, who would 
quickly unravel all he had done ; or, if her majesty 
should hold out longer than it was reasonable to expect, 
yet, after having done a woik that must procure him 
many new enemies, he could expect nothing but to be 
discharged in displeasure. Upon these reasons, he con- 
tinued his excuses to tlie Duke of Ormond for not 
advancing the money ; and, during the six last months 
of ))is ministry, would enter into no affairs but wliat im- 
mediately concerned the business of Iiis office. That 
whole period was nothing else but a scene of murmuring 
and discontent, quarrel and misunderstanding, animosity 
and hatred, between him and his former friends. In the 
mean time, the queen's countenance was wholly changed 
toward him ; she complained of his silence and sullen- 
ness ; and in return, gave him every day fresh instances 
of neglect or displeasure. 
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. The original of tliis quarrel aniorig the miDisters, 
which had been attended with so maoy ill consequences, 
began first between the treasurer and I^ord Bolingbroke, 
from the clauses and incidents I have already mentioned ; 
and might very probably have been prevented, if the 
li'eagiirer had dealt with less rcsrrve, or ilie Lord Boling- 
broke had put that confidence in liim, i«hich so sincere a 
friend might reasonably have expected. Neither, per- 
haps, would a reconcilement have been an affair of much 
difficulty, if then: friends, on both sides, had not too 
much observed the common prudential forms of not caring 
to intermeddle ; M-hich, together with the addition of a 
shrug, was the constant auswer I received fit)m most of 
them, whenever I pressed them upon the subject. I 
cannot tell whether my Lord Trevor may be excepted, 
because I had little acquaintance with him, although I 
am inclined to the negative. INIr. Prior, who was much 
loved and esteemed by them both, as he well deserved,*" 
upon account of every virtue (hat can qualify a man for 
private conversation, might have been the properest per- 
son for such a work, if he could have thought it to con- 
sist with the prudence of a courtier ; but, however, he 
was absent in France at those junctures when it was 
chiefly necessary. And to say the tnith, most persons 
had so avowedly declared themselves on one side or the 
other, that these two great men had Iiardly a common friend 
left, except myself. I had ever been treated with gi-eat 
kindness by them both ; and I conceived, that what I 
wanted in weight and credit, might be made up with sin- 
cerity and fi-eedom. The former they never doubted, 
and the latter they had constant experience of: I had 
managed between them for almost two years ; and their 
candour was so great, that they had not the least jealousy 

* It should be—* as lie well deserved to be.* S. 
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or suspicion of me. And I thought I had done wonderB, 
when, upon the queen's being last at Windsor, I put them 
in a coach to go thither by appointment, mthout other 
company ; Tvhere they would have four hours time to 
come to a good understanding ; but in two days afler, I 
learned from them both that nothing was done. 

There had been three bishoprics for some time vacant 
in Ireland ; and I had prevailed on the Earl of Oxfivd^ 
that one of them should be divided. Accordingly, four . 
divines of that kingdom were named to the queeo, and 
approved by her; but, upon some difficulties, not worth 
mentioning, the queen's mandatory letters to Ireland had 
been delayed. I pressed the treasurer every week while 
her majesty was at Windsor, and every day after bene- 
turn, to finish tliis affair, as a point of great consequence 
to the church in that kingdom ; and growing at length 
impatient of so many excuses, I fell into some passioa; ^ 
when liis lordship freely told me, " That he had been V 
earnest with the queen upon that matter, about ten timea 
the last fortnight, but without effect; and that he found 
his credit wholly at an end." This happened about 
eleven weeks before the queen died; and two nights 
after, sitting with him and Lord Bolingbroke, in Lady 
Masham's lodgings at St. James's for some hours, I told 
the treasurer, ^ That, having despaired of any reconci- 
liation between them, I had only staid some time longer 
to forward the disposal of those bishopiics in Ireland ; 
which, since his lordship told me was out of his power, 
I now resolved to retue immediately, as from an evil I 
could neither help to redress, nor endure the sight of: 
That before I left them, I desired they would answer 
me two questions, first, whether these mischiefs might 
not be remedied in two minutes ? and secondly, whethci^ 
upon the present foot, the ministiy would not be infalli- 
bly ruined in two months?" Lord Bolingbroke an- 
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to each ^estion in the affiirnatiTe, and apfmnred 
«f aqr resolutioii to retire ; but the treasurer, after hb 
luaiuier, evaded botli, and only desired ine to dine with 
faiin next da^. However, I immediately weot down to 
a fi4end in Berkshire, to await the issue, which ended in 
the removal of mj lord treasurer, and, three days after, 
in her majesty's death. 

Thuf I have, with some pains, recollected several pas- 
sages, which I thought were most material, for the satis- 
faction of those who appear so much at a loss upon the 
unaccountable quarrels of the late ministry. For, in- 
deed, it looked like a riddle, to see persons of great and 
andispated abilities, called by the queen to her service 
in the place of others, with whose proceedings she was 
disgosled, and with great satisfaction to tlie clei^, the 
landed interest, and body of tlie people, runnu^ on a 
sudden into such a common beaten court track of niin, 
by divisions among themselves ; not only without a visi- 
ble cause, but with the strongest appearances to the con- 
trary, and without any refuge to the usual excuse, of 
evil instruments, or cunning adversaries, to blow the 
coals of dissenticn; for the work was entirely their 
own. 

I impute the cause of these misfortunes to the queen; 
who, from the variety of hands she had employed, and 
reasonings she had heard since her com mg to the croim, 
was grown very fond of moderating schemes ; which, as 
tilings then stood, were by no means reducible to prac- 
tice. She had likewise a good share of that adherence 
to her own opinions, which is usually charged upon her 
own sex. And lastly (as I have before observed) having 
received some hints that she had formerly been too 
much governed, she grew very diifiailt to be advised. 

The next in fault, was the treasurer; who, not being 
able to influence the queen in many points with relation 
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to party, which his friends and the kingdom seemed to 
have much at heart, would needs take all the blame on 
himself from a known principle of state prudence, 
^^ That a first minister must always preserve the reputa- 
tion of power." But I have ever thought, that there 
are few maxims in politics, which, at some conjunctures, 
may not be very liable to an exception. The queen 
was by no means inclined to make many changes in eoH 
ployments ; she was positive in her nature, and extreme^ 
ly given to delay. And surely these were no proper 
qualities for a chief minister to personate toward his near- 
est friends, who were brought into employment upon 
v^ry different views and promises. Nor could any re^ 
putation of power be worth preserving, at the expense 
of bringing sincerity into question. I remember, upon 
a Saturday^ when the ministers, and one or two friends 
of the treasurer, constantly met to dine at his house, one 
of the company attacked him very warmly, on account 
that a certain lord, who perpetually opposed the queen's 
measures, was not dismissed from a great employment,-* 
which, beside other advantages, gave that lord the power 
ef choosing several members of parliament. The trea- 
surer evaded the matter with his usual answer " That 
this was whipping day." Upon which, the Secretary 
Bolingbroke, turning to me, said, ^' It was a strange thing 
that my Lord Oxford would not be so kind to his friends, 
and so just to his own innocence, as to >indicate himself 
where he had no blame ; for, to his knowledge and the 
chancellor's (who was then ako present) the treasurer 
had frequently and earnestly moved the queen upon that 
very point without effect." Whereupon, this minister, 
finding himself pressed so f:»r, told the company, " That 
he had at last prevailed wilh her uiajcsty ; and the thing 
would be done in two days:" which followed accordin«i:- 
ly. I mention iUU fact as an instance of the Earl of 
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ihdmd^s ^dkpodtioD to preserve some reputation of 
power in himseli^ and remoTc all blame from the queen ; 
and this, to ray particular knowledge, was a frequent 
case; but how for justifiable in point of prudence, I have 
alreailj given, ray opinion. However, the trcaFurer's 
friends were yet much more to blame than himself: he 
had abundance of merit with them all ; not only upon 
acoooot of the public, the whole change of the ministry 
having; been effected, without any intervention of theirs, 
by him and Lady Masham ; but likewise from the con- 
sequence of that change, whereby the greatest employ- 
ments of the kingdom were divided among them ; and 
therribre, in common justice, as well as prudence, they 
ought to have been more indulgent to his real failings, 
rather than suspect him of imaginary ones, as they 
often didt through ignorance, refinement, or mistake: 
and I mention it to the honour of the Secretary Boling- 
bfoke, as wdl as of the treasurer, that having myself, 
upon many occasions, jmned with the former in quarrel- 
'^ling with the earl's conduct upon certain points, the se- 
cretary would, in a little time after, firankly own that he 
was altogether mistaken. 

Lastly, I cannot excuse the remissness of tliose whose 
business it should have been, as it certainly was their 
interest, to have interposed their good offices for healing 
this unhappy breach among the ministers^ but of this I 
have already spoken. 
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CHAP. II. 

WRITTEN ABOUT A YEAR AFTER. 

Having proceeded thus far, I thought it would be 
unnecessary to say any thing upon the other head, rela- 
ting to the design of bringing in the pretender : for, upon 
the Earl of Oxford's impeachment, the gentlemen of the 
prevailing side assured me, " that the whole mysteiy 
would be soon laid open to the world ;" and were ready 
to place the merit of theii* cause upon that issue. This 
discovery we all expected from the report of the secret 
committee : but, when that treatise appeared, (whoever 
were the compilers) we found it to be rather the war]^.of 
a luxiuriant fancy, an absolute state pamphlet arguing .;j 
for a cause, than a diy recital of facts, or a transcript '■ 
of lettei^; and for what related to the pretender, the^^ 
authoi-s contented themselves with informing the public, 
that the whole intrigue was privately carried on, in per- 
sonal tieatics between the Earl of Oxford and the Abb^ 
Gualtier ; which must needs be a doctrine hard of di- 
gestion to those who have the least knowledge either of 
the carl or the abb^, or upon what foot the latter stood 
at that time with the English ministry : I conceive, that 
whoever is at distance enough, to be out of feai- either 
of a vote or a messenger, will be as easily brought to be- 
lieve all the popish legends together. And to make 
such an assertion, in a public report delivered to the 
house of commons, without the least attempt to prove it, 
will some time or otlier be reckoned such a strain upon 
ti'uth and probability, as is hard to be equalled in a 
Spanish romance. I think it will be allowed, that the 
articles of liigh treason drawn up against the eail, were . 
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not altogether founded upon the report ; or at least, that 
thoee important hints about bringing in the pretender, 
were more proper materials to furnish out a pamphlet, 
than an Impeachment ; since this accusation has no part 
even among the high crimes and misdemeanors. 

But, notwithstanding all this, and that die £arl of 
Oxford, after two years residence in the Tower, was at 
length diismissed whhout any trial ; yet the reproach 
still went on, that the queeirs last ministiy, in concert 
with their mistress, were deeply engaged in a design to 
set the pretender upon the throne. The cultivating of 
which accusation, I impute to the great goodness of those 
in power, who are so gracious to assign a reason, or at 
least give a countenance, for that sudden and universal 
sweep they thought fit to make, on their first appear- 
ance: whereas they might as well have spared that 
ceremooy, by a short recourse to the royal prerogative, 
which gives every prince a liberty of choosing what 
servants he wiU. 

There are two points which I believe myself able to 
maike out First, that neither the late queen, nor her 
ministers, did ever entertain a design of bringing in the 
{Npetender during her majesty's life, or that he should 
succeed aAer her decease. 

Secondly, that if they conceived such a design, it was 
absolutely necessary to prosecute it from the first ^ ear 
ef their ministry : because, for at least a year before the 
queen'^s death, it was impossible to have put such a de- 
sign in execution. 

I must premise with three circumstances,* which have 
a great effect on me, and must have the like upon those 

* *■ I must premise mih three circumstaiKes,' &c. premise iritk — is 
not English ; it shoald be — * I must premise tkmi there are three cir- 
eumstaace?,^ &c. S. 
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among my friends, who have any tolerable opinion of my 
veracity, and it is only to those that I offer them. 

I remember, during the late treaty of peace, discouts- 
iog at several times with some very eminent persons of 
the opposite side, with whom I had long acquaintance, I 
asked them seriously, " whether they, or any of their 
friends, did in earnest believe, or suspect, the queen, or 
the ministry, to have any favourable regards toward the 
pretender ?" They all confessed, for themselves, " that 
they believed nothing of the matter." And particular- 
ly, a person at present in gieat employment, said to me, 
with much frankness, '^you set up the church and 
Sacheverell against us; and we set up trade and tbe 
pretender against you." 

The second point I would observe, is this, that during 
the course of the late ministry, upon occasion of the ' 
libels eveiy day thrown about, I had the curiosity to 
ask almost every person in gi-eat employment, " whe- 
ther they knew, or had heard, of any one particular^ 
man (except those who professed to be nonjurors) that 
discovered the least inclination toward the pretender ?" 
And the whole number they could muster up, did not 
amount to above five or six ; among which, one was a 
certain old lord lately dead, and one a private gentle- 
man, of little consequence, and of a broken fortune : yet 
I do not believe myself to have omitted any one great 
man that came in my way, except the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in whose company I never was above once or 
twice at most. I am, therefore, as confident as a man 
can be of any truth which will not admit a demonstra- 
tion, that, upon the queen^s death, if we except papists 
and nonjuroi*s^ there could not be five hundred persons 
in England, of all ranks, who had any thoughts of the 
pretender ; and among these, not six of any quality or 
consequence ; but how it has come to pass that several 
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millloiut are said to have since changed their sentimeDts, 
it shall not be my part to inquire. 

The last point is of the same strain ; and I offer it, 
like the two former, to convince only those who are wil- 
ling to believe me on my own word ; that having been^ 
for the space of almost four years, very nearly and per- 
petually conversant with those who had the greatest 
share of power, and tliis in their times of leisure as well 
as business, I could never hear one single word let faU in 
favour of the pretender, although I was curious enough 
to observe in a particular manner what passed upon that 
subject. And I cannot but think, that if such an affair 
had been in agitation, I must have had either very bad 
luck, or a very small share of common understanding, not 
to have discovered some grounds, at least, for suspicion : 
because I never yet knew a minister of state, or indeed 
any other man, so great a master of secrecy, as to be 
able, among those he nearly conversed with, wholly to 
g^ conceal his opinions, however he may cover his designs. 
This I say, upon a supposition that' they would have 
held on the mask alwa^'» beibre me, which, however, I 
have no reason to believe. And I confess, it is with the 
expense of some patience, that I hear this matter sum- 
marily determined, by those who had no advantages of 
knowing any thing that passed, otherwise than what they 
found in a libel or a coffeehouse : or at best, from general 
reasonings built upon mistaken facts. JN'ow, although 
what I have hitherto said upon this point, 'can have no 
influence farther than my own personal credit reaches ; 
yet, I confess, I shall never be brought to change my 
opinion, till some one who- had more opportunities than 
I, will be able to produce any single pailicular, from the 
letters, the discourses, or the actions of those ministers, 
as a proof of what they allege ; which has not yet been, 
attempted or pretended; * 
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But, I believe, there may be several arguments of 
another nature produced, which can make it very evW 
dent, to those who will hear reason, that the queen^s 
ministers never had it in their thoughts to alter the suc- 
cession of the crown. 

For, first, when her majesty had determined to change 
her dervants, it is very well known, that those whom she 
appointed to succeed them, were generally accounted 
favourers of what is called the low church part ; not 
only my Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Harcourt, but 
a great majority of the rest : among which, I can imme- 
diately name the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Newcastle, and 
Argyll ; the Earls ef FeteiHborongh, Rivers, Strafford, 
Hay, and Orrery; the Lords Mansel and Masharo, with 
several others, whom I cannot at present recollect 
Whereas, of the other party, the Dukes of Ormond and 
Buckingham, and the Earl of Dartmouth, were the only 
persons introduced at first, and very few afterward: 
which, I suppose, will clearly evince, that the bringing'^ 
in of the pretender was not the original sclieme of suchf ■ 
ministers, and that they were by no means proper instru- 
ments for such a woik. 

And whoever knew any tiling of the queen's disposi- 
tion, must believe she had no inclinations at all in favour 
of the pretender. She was highly and publicly dis- 
pleased with my Lord Bolingbroke, because he was seen 
under tlie same roof with that person at an opera, when 
his lordship was sent to France, upon some difliculties - 
about the peace. Her majesty said, ^* that he ought 
immediately to have withdrawn upon the appearance of 
the other :" wherein, to specik with freedom, I think her 
judgment was a little mistaken. And at her toilet, 
among her women, when mention happened to be made 
of the chevalier, she would frequently let fall expres- 
sions of such a nature, 1$ made it manifest how little 
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Ae deseiTed those reproaches, which have beoa cast on 
her since her death upon that account. 

Besides, I have already said, that her majesty began 
(hose changes at court, for no other cause thao her per- 
soual displeasure against a certain family, and their 
allies; and from the hope she had to obtain a peace, by 
the removal of some, whose interest it was to obstruct it : 
That vhen the former chancellor, president, and others 
came to her determined to deliver up their employments, 
she pressed them, somewhat more than it became her 
dignity, to continue in their stations ; of which, I sup* 
pose, my Lord Cowper is yet a living witness. 

I am forced to repeat, what I have before observed, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be ever 
persuaded, to dismiss any person upon the score of party ; 
and that she drove her ministers into tlie greatest die* 
tress, upon my Lord Nottingham's vote against any 
peace without Spain, for want of speaking to one or two 
depending lords, although with the last danger, of break- 
ing the measures she was most fond of^ toward settling 
the repose of Europe. She had, besides, upon the remo- 
val of the Duchess of JMarlborough, chosen another great 
lady to succeed, who quickly grew into higher credit 
than all her ministers together : a lady openly profess- 
ing the utmost aversion from the persons, the principles, 
and measures of those, who were then in power, and 
exceUing all, even of her own sex, in every art of insinu- 
ation : and this her majesty tliought fit to do, in opposi- 
tion to tlic strongest representations that could possibly 
be made to her, of the inconveniences which would ensue. 
Her only objection, against several clergymen recom- 
mended to her for promotions in tlie church, was, their 
being too violent in party. And a lady, in high favour 
with her, has frequently assured rac, " That, whenever 

she moved the queen to discard some persoas, who, upon 

p 2 
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all occasions, with great virulence opposed the court, 
her majesty would constantly refuse, and at the same 
time condemn her for too much party zeal." 

But, beside all this, there never was a more stale or 
antiquated cause than that of the pretender, at the time 
when her majesty chose her last ministers, who were most 
of them children or youths when King James II. abdi- 
cated. They found a prince upon the throne before they 
were of years to trouble themselves with speculations 
upon government ; and consequently, could have no 
scruples of conscience in submitting ta the present 
powers, since they hardly remembered any other. And 
truly, this was in general the ease of the whole iingdom : 
for the adherents of King James II. were all either deac^ 
or in exile, or sunk in obscurity, laden with years and 
want ; so that, if any guilt were contracted by the revo- 
lution, it was generally understood that our ancestors 
were only^ to answer for it. And I am confident (with 
an exception to professed nonjurors) there was not one^ 
man in ten thousand, through England, who bad other ^ 
sentiments. Nor can the contrary opinipn be defended^ 
byt arguing the prodigious disaflfection at present; be- 
cause the same thing has happened before, from the 
same cause, in our own country, and within the memofj. 
of man, although not with the same event. 

But such a disaffection could hardly have been raised 
against an absent prince, who was oniy in expectation of 
the throne ; and indeed, I cannot but reckon it as a very 
strong argument, for the good disposition, both in the 
minbtry and kingdom, toward the house of Hanover, 
that during my Lord Oxford's administration, there was 
never thrown out the least reflection against that illus- 

• This position of the word, only, often occasions ambiguity j it 
nbouid be — * that our ancestors onlj were to answer for it.* S- 
f h should be—' by arguiDg/na/n the,' &c. S. 
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tHooB house, in any libel or pamphlet: which would 
hardlj have happened, if the Bmall party writers could' 
have thought, that, by such a performance, they would 
have made their court to those in power ; and which 
. would certainly have been a very Useful preliminary, if 
any attempt had been intended toward altering the suc- 
cessioo to the crown. But, however, to say the truth, 
invecthres against the absent, and with whoiU we have 
nothing to do, although they may render persons little 
and contemptible, can hardly make them odious : for, 
hatred is produced by motives of a very different na- 
ture, as experience has shown. And although politi- 
cians affirm it more eligible for a prince to be hated than 
despised, yet that maxim is better calculated for an abso- 
lute monarchy, than for the climate of England. But I 
am sensible this is a digression ; therefore I return. 

The treaties made by her majesty with France and 
Spain, were calculated, in several points, directly against 
^ the pretender, as he has now found to his cost, and as it is 
manifest to all the world. Neither could any thing be 
more superficial, than the politics of those, who could be 
brought to think that the regent of France would ever 
engage in measures against the present King of England ; 
and how the grimace of an ambassador's taking, or not' 
taking his public character, as in the case of the Earl of 
Stairs, should serve so long for an amusement, cannot be 
sufficiently wondered at. YHiat can be plainer, than that 
the chief interest of the Duke of Orleans is woven and 
twisted with that of King Gieorge; and this, whether it 
shall be thought convenient to suffer the young King of 
France to live longer, or not ?' For, in the second case, 
the regent perfectly agrees with our present king in this 
particular circumstance, that the whole order of succes- 
^on has been broken for his sake; by which means, he 
- l&ewise will be encumbered with a pretender, and" there-- 

p 3 
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bj engaged, upon the sttrongest motives, to prevent the 
union of France and Spain under one monarch. And 
even in the other case, Uie chance of a boy's life, and his 
leaving heirs male of his body, is so dubious, that the 
hopes of a crown to the regent, or his children, iirill cer- 
tainly keep that prince, as long as his power continues^ 
very firm in his alliance with England. 

And as this design was originally intended and avow- 
ed by the queen's ministers, in then* tieaties with France 
and Spain, so tlie events have fully answered in every 
particular. The present king succeeded to these crowns, 
with as hearty and universal a disposition of the people, 
as could possibly consist with the grief, for the lose of so 
gracious and excellent a princess, as her late majesty* 
The parliament was most unanimous, in doing every thing 
that could endear them to a new monarch. The gene- 
ral peace did entirely put an end to any design, which 
France or Spain might probably have laid, to make a dir 
version, by an invasion upon Scotland, with the preteor ^ 
der at the head, in case her majesty had happened to die -^v 
during the course of tlie war : and upon the death of the 
late French king, the Duke of Orleans fell immediate . ^ 
ly into the stiictest measures with England; as the 
queen and her ministers easily foresaw it would be neces- 
sary for him to do, from every reason that could r^ard 
his own interest. If the queen had died but a short 
time before the peace, and either of the two great pow- 
ers engaged against us had thought fit to have thrown 
some troops into Scotland, although it could not have 
been a very agreeable circumstance to a successor and ^ 
stranger, yet the universal inclinations at that time in 
England, toward the house of Hanover, would, in all 
probability, have prevented the consequences of such an 
enterprise. But, on the other side, if the war had con- 
tinued a year longer than her majesty's life, and the 
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same causes had been applied to produce the same effects 
upon the afiectioos of the people, the issue must inerita- 
blj have beeo, either a loo|; and bloody civil war, or a 
sudden revolution. So that no incident could have arriv- 
ed more effectual, to fortify the present king's title, and se- 
cure his possession, than that very peace, so much ex- 
ploded by one party, and so justly celebrated by the 
ether; in continuing to declare which opinions, under 
the present situation of things, it is not very improba- 
ble that they may both be in jest. 

But, if any articles of that peace were likely to en- 
danger the protestant succession, how could it come to 
pan that the Dutch, who were guarantees of that suc- 
cesBioD, and valued foi*^ zealous defenders of it, should 
be so ready with their offers to comply with every ar- 
ticle ; and this for no greater a reward than a share in 
the assiento trade, which the opposers of peace repre- 
sented to be only a trifle ? That the fact is true, I ap- 
^peal to M. de Buys, who, upon some difficulties the min- 
Wistry were under 4>y the Earl of Nottingham's vote 
agsdnst any peace while Spain continued in the Bourbon 
, family, undertook to make that matter easy, by getting 
a fiill approbation from the States, his masters, of all her 
majesty's proceedings, provided they might be sliarers in 
that trade. I can add this farther, that some months af- 
ter the conclusion of the peace, and amid all the appeai*- 
ing discontents of the Dutch, a gentleman who had long 
resided in Holland, and was occasionally employed by 
the ministers here, assured me, ^' That he had power 
f 'om the pensionary to t^^^at with the Earl of Oxford, 
about sending hither an extraordinary embassy from 
Holland, to declare that the States were fully satisfied 
with the whole plan of the peace, upon certain condi- 

* U should be—* for being zealous defenders of iV »S. 
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tions, which were easy and honourable, and such as had 
no relation at all to the pretender." How this happeiK 
ed to fail, I never inquired, nor had any discourse about 
it with those in power : for, then their afTairs were grow- 
ing desperate, by the Earl of Oxford's declination in the 
queen's favour ; both which became so public, as well as 
her majesty's bad state of health, that I suppose, those 
circumstances might easily cool the Dutch politkiaas ir 
that pursuit. 

I remember to have heard it objected against the last 
ministry, as an instance of their inclination toward (be 
pretender, " That they were careless in cultivating ff 
good correspondence with the house of Hanover." And 
on the other side, I know very well what continual pains' 
were employed, to satisfy and inform the elector and bis 
ministers, in every step taken by her majesty, and what 
offers were made to his highness, for any farther securi- 
ties of the succession in him and his feunily, that could 
consist with the honour and safety of the queen. Ta^ 
this purpose were all the instruction? given to Earl Ri- 
vers, Mr. Thomas Harley, Lord Clarendon, and soroir 
others. But all endeavours were rendered abortive by 
a foolish circumstance, which has often made me remem- 
ber the common observation, of the greatest events de- 
pending frequently upon the lowest, vilest, and obscurest 
causes : and this is^never more verified than in courts, 
and the issues of public affairs, whereof I could produce, 
from my own knowledge and observation, three or four 
very surprising instances. I have seen an old'bedma- 
ker,'''' by officiously going to one door, when gratitude as 
well as common sense should have sent her to another, 
become the instrument of putting tlie nation to the ex- 
pense of some tliousand lives, and several millions of mo- 

* Mrs. FoIssoD, necetsary-woman to the quecD, preferred to tliat 
emplojineat hy Lady Mablnm. D. S. 
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oe^. I have known as great an event from the stupidi- 
ty «r wilAilnese!, of a beggarlj Dutchman,* who lingeied 
oo purpose half an hour at a visit, when he had promis- 
ed to be somewhere else. Of no greater di^itj was that 
circumstance, which rendered ineiTectual all endeavours 
of the late ministr}-, to establisli tliemselves in the good 
graces of the court of Hanover, as I sliall particularij 
lekie in another work. It maj suffice to hint at pie- 
sent, that a delay in conveying a very inconsiderable 
sum, to a very inconsiderable French vagrant^f gave the 
of^Mituuity to a more industrious party, of corrupting 
thai channel, through which all the ideas of the dispo- 
sitioDS and designs of the queen, the ministers, and the 
wIk^ British nation, were conveyed. 

The second pmnt which I conceived myself able to 
sake out, is this : that if the queen^s ministers had, 
wilb or without the knowledge of their mistress, enter- 
taioed any thoughts of altering the succession in favour 
' of the pretender, it was absolutely necessfiry for them, 
S to have begun and prosecuted that design, as soon as 
they came into her majesty's service. 

Th^e were two circumstances, which would have 
made it necessar}' £» them to have lost no time. First, 
because it was a work that could not possibly be done on 
a sudden ; for the whole nation, almost to a man, ex* 
cepting professed nonjurors, had conceived the utmost 
abhorrence of a popish successor ; and as I have already 
observed, the scruple of conscknce, upon the point of 
loyalty, was wholly confined to a few antiquated non- 
jurors, who lay starving in obscurity : so that, in order 
to have brought such an affair about in a parliamentary 

^ Carev Lord HunsdoD, bom and bred in Holland. D. S. 

f Robethoo, then at Hanorer, but in the service of scune other 
German prince, it is not known how, got into some credit with the 
elector. D. S. 
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But, I believe, there may be several arguments of 
another nature produced, M^hich can make it very evi- 
dent, to those who irill hear reason, that the queen's 
ministers never had it in their thoughts to alter the suc- 
cession of the crown. 

For, first, when her majesty had determined to change 
her Servants, it is very well known, that those whom she 
appointed to succeed them, were generally accounted 
favourers of what is called the low church part ; not 
only my Lords Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Harcourt, but 
a great majority of the rest : among which, I can imme- 
diately name the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Newcastle, and 
Argyll; the Earls of Fetei*boroagh, Rivers, Strafford, 
Hay, and Orrery; the Lords Mansel and Masham, with 
several others, whom I cannot at present recollect. 
Whereas, of the other party, the Dukes of Ormond and 
Buckingham, and the Earl of Dartmouth, were the only 
persons introduced at first, and very few afterward: 
which, I suppose, will clearly evince, that the bringing^ 
in of the pretender was not the original sclieme of such' ' 
ministers, and that they were by no means proper instru- 
ments for such a woi k. 

And whoever knew any tiling of the queen's disposi- 
tion, must believe she had no inclinations at all in favour 
of the pretender. She was highly and publicly dis- 
pleased with my Lord Bolingbroke, because he was seen 
under tlie same roof with that person at an opera, when 
his lordship was sent to France, upon some difficulties • 
about the peace. Her majesty said, ^ that he ought 
immediately to have withdrawn upon the appearance of 
the other :" wherein, to spetik with freedom, I think her 
judgment was a little mistaken. And at her toilet, 
among her w omrn, when mention happened to be made 
of the chevalier, she would frequently Ic't fall expres- 
sions of such a nature, 3s made it manifest how little 
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rfie deaenred those reproaches, which luiTe be^p cart oo 
her once h^ death upon that account. 

Besides, I have already said, that her majestj began 
those chaqges at court, for no other cause thao her per- 
sonal disfdeasure against a certain family, and their 
•flies; and firom the hope she had to obtain a peace, by 
the remoYal of some, whose interest it was to obstruct it : 
That wIkq the former chancellor, president, and othen 
came toiler detennined to deliver up their emi^oyments, 
she preased them, somewhat more than it became her 
dlpity, to continue in their stations; of which, I snp- 
p08e,my Lord Cowper is yet a tiving witness. 

I am forced to repeat, what I have before observed, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty she could be ever 
peimiaded, to disonsB any person upon the score of party ; 
and that she drove her Bunisters into the greatest di»> 
tress, upon my Lard Nottingham's vote against any 
peace without Spain, for want of speaking to one or tw» 
^dq>ending krdi^ akbom^ with thelast danger, of break- 
^iog the measures she was most fond id, toward settluig 
the repose of Europe^ She had, besides, upon the remo- 
val of the Duchess of Mariborough, chosen another great 
lady tosiuxeed, who quickly grew into higher credit 
than all her ministeri ic^gether : a lady openly profess- 
ing the utmost averedou iirom the persons, the principleii^ 
and measures of those, who were then in power, and 
excelling all, even of her own sex, in every art of insinu- 
ation : and this her majesty thought fit to do, in opposi- 
tion to the strongest representations that could possibly 
be made to her, of the inconveniences which would ensue. 
Her only objcctiou, against several clei;^men recooh 
mended to her for promotions in the church, was, their 
being too violent in party. And a lady, in high favour 
with her, has frequently assured me, ** That, whenever 

she moved the que^n to discard sonie persoas^ who, upon ■ 
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all occasions, with great virulence opposed the court, 
her majesty would constantly refuse, and at the same 
time condemn her for too much party zeal.'^ 

But, beside all this, there never was a more stale or 
antiquated cause than that of the pretender, at the time 
when her majesty chose her last ministers, who were most 
of them children or youths when King James II. abdi- 
cated. They found a prince upon the throne befiore they 
were of years to trouble themselves with speculatiops 
upon government f and consequently, could have no 
scruples of conscience in submitting to the present 
powers, since they hardly remembered any other. And 
truly, this was in general the ease of the whole iingdom : 
for the adherents of King James II. were all either dead; 
or in exile, or sunk in obscurity, laden with years and 
want ; so that, if any guilt were contracted by the revo- 
lution, it was generally understood that our ancestors 
were only^ to answer for it. And I am confident (with 
an exception to professed nonjurors) there was not one^ 
man in ten thousand, through England, who had other ' 
sentiments. Nor can the contrary opinipn be defended^ 
byt arguing the prodigious disafiection at present; be- 
cause the same thing has happened before, fram the 
same cause, in our own country, and within the memory, 
of man, although not with the same event. 

But such a disaffection could hardly have been raised 
against an absent pnnce, who was only in expectation of 
the throne ; and indeed, I cannot but reckon it as a very 
strong ai'gument, for tlje good disposition, both in the 
ministry and kingdom, toward the house of Hanover, 
that during my Liord Oxford's administration, there was 
never thrown out the least reflection against that illus- 

* This position of the word, only, often occasions ambiguity ; it 
Rbould be — * that our ancestor; only were to ansvrer for it.' S. 
t h should be—* by arguiog/rom the,' &c. S. 
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t^ious house, in any libel or pamphlet: which would 
hardly have happened, if the small party writers could 
have thought, that, by such a performance, they would 
have made their court to those in power; and which 
. would certainly have been a very Useful preliminary, if 
any attempt had been intended toward altering the suc- 
cesfiioo to the crown. But, however, to say the truth, 
invectives against the absent, and with whoiU we have 
nothiDg to do, although they may render persons little 
and contemptible, can hardly make them odious : for, 
hatred is produced by motives of a very different na- 
ture, as experience has shown. And although politi- 
diaoB aiBrm it more eligible for a prince to be hated than 
despised, yet that maxim is better calculated for an abso- 
lute monarchy, than for the climate of England. But T 
am sensible tins is a digression ; therefore I return. 

The treaties made by her majesty with France and 
Spain, were calculated, in several points, directly against 
^ the pretender, as he has now found to his cost, and as it is 
manifest to all the world. T^'either could any thing be 
more superficial, than the politics of those, who could be 
Ihrought to think that the regent of France would ever 
engage in measui^es against the present King of England ; 
and how the grimace of an ambassador's taking, or not 
taking his public character, as in the case of the Earl of 
Stairs, should serve so long for an amusement, cannot be 
sufficiently wondered at. What can be plainer, than that 
the chief interest of the Duke of Orleans is woven and 
twisted with that of King George ; and this, whether it 
shall be thought convenient to suflfer tlie young King ol 
France to live longer, or not ?" For, in the second case, 
the regent perfectly agrees with our present king in this 
particular ch-cumstance, that the whole order of succes* 
^on has been broken for his sake; by which means, he 
, l&e^vise will be encumbered with a pretender, and there-- 

p 3 
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way, some"^ years must have been employed to turn the 
bent of the nation, to have rendered one person odious, 
and another amiable ; neither of which is to be soon 
compassed toward absent princes, unless by comparing 
them with those of whom we have had experience, 
which was not then the case. 

The other circumstance was, the bad condition of the 
queen's health ; her majesty growing every day moie 
unwieldy, and the gout, with other disorders^ increasing 
on her ; so that whoever was near the court, for about 
the two last years of her reign, might boldly have fixed 
the period of her life to a very few mouths, without 
pretending to prophecy. And how little a time the 
ministers had, for so great a work as that of changing 
the succession of the crown, and how difficult the veij 
attempt would have been, may be judged, from the um- 
brage taken by several lords of the church party, in the 
last year of her reign, who appeared under an appre- 
hension that the very quarrels among the ministera 
might possibly be of some disadvantage to the house at 
Hanover. And the universal declaration both among 
lords and commons at that time, as well in favour of the 
elector, as against the pretender, are an argument, be- 
yond all conviction, that some years must have been 
spent in altorlDg the dispositions of the people. Upon 
this CKxasioD, I shall not soon forget what a great minis- 
ter then said to me, and which I have been since as- 
sured was likewise the Duke of Shrewsbury's opinion : 
^' that tliere could be no doubt of the elector's undis- 
turbed succession ; but the chief difficulty lay in the 

* ' Some years,' &c. This nentonce is very uncouth in its arrange- 
mrnt, and far from being clear as to meaning. It might be thua 
ajncndctl—* Some years must have been employed to turn the bent of 
tlie nation, in order to have rendered one person odious, and the 
olber amiable.' S. 
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fiiUnre disaffecdoo of the church and people, and landed 
interest, from that universal change of men and measures, 
which he foresaw would arriTe." And it must be, to 
all impartiai aen, above a thousand witnesses, how in- 
nocent her majesty's servants were upon this article ; 
that knowing so well through what dianuels all favour 
was to pass upon the queen's demise, they, by tlieir 
comiiig into power, had utterly and for ever broken all 
measures with the opposite party ; and that in the be- 
ginning of their administration, tlicre wanted not, per> 
haps, certain favourable junctures, which some future 
circumstances would not have failed to cultivate. Yet 
their actions showed them so far from any view toward 
the pietender, that they neglected pursuing those met- 
sores, which they had constantly in their power, not 
only of securing themselves, but the interest of the 
church. Without any violence to the protestant successioB 
in the person of the elector. And this unhappy neg^t 
I take to have been the only disgrace of their ministry. 
To^prevent thb evil, was, I confess, the chief point 
wherein all my little politics terminated ; and the me- 
^lliods were easy and obvious. But whoever goes about 
to gain favour with a prince, by a readiness to enlarge 
bis prerogative, although out of principle and opinion, 
ought to provide that he be not outbid by another party, 
however professing a contrary principle. For I never 
yet read or heard of any party, acting in opposition to 
the true interest of their country, whatever republican 
denominations they affected to be distinguished by, who 
would not be contented to chafier public liberty for per- 
sonal power, or for an opportunity of gratiiying their re- 
venge; oi which truth, Greece and Rome, as well as 
many other states, will furnish plenty of examples. 
This reflection I could not well forbear, although it may 
be of little use, farther than to discover my own resent- 
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ment. And yet, perhaps, that misfortuDe ought raUicr 
to be imputed to the want of concert and confidence, 
than of prudence or of courage. 

I must hei*e take notice of an accusation charged upon 
the late ministiy by the house of commons, that they 
put a lie, or falsehood, into the queen^s mouth, to be de- 
livered to her parliament. Mr. Thomas Harley "was 
sent to the Elector of Hanover, with insf ructions to of- 
fer his highness any farther securities, for settling the 
succession in him and his family, that could consist with 
her majesty's honour and safety. This gentlcttiau writ 
a letter to the secretary of state, a little before his re- 
turn from Hanover, signifying, in direct terms, " that 
the elector expressed himself satisfied in the queen^s 
proceedings, and desired to live in confidence with her." 
He writ to the same purpose to one of the under-secre- 
taries; and mentioned the fact as a thing that much 
pleased him, and what he desired might be as public as 
possible. Both these letters I have read; and the 
queen, as she had reason to suppose, being suiEciently 
authorized by this notice from her minister, made men- 
tion of that information in a speech from the throne. If 
the fact were a lie, it is what I have not heard Mr. Hai^ 
ley to have been charged with. From what has since 
passed in the world, I should indeed be inclined to grant 
it might have been a compliment in his highness, and 
perhaps understood to be so by the queen ; but, without 
question, her majesty had a fair excuse to take the elec- 
tor according to the literal meaning of his words. And 
if this be so, the imputation of falsehoocl must remain, 
where these accusei's of that excellent princess'^s vera- 
city will, I suppose, not profess, at least, an inclination 
to place it. 

I am very willing to mention the point, wherein, as I 
said, all my little politics terminated, and wherein I may 
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pretend to know that the mioisterB were of the same opi- 
nion ; and would have put it in practice, if it pleased 
God to let them continue to act with any kind of itnauir 
mi^. >•. 

I have ahready observed, how well it was known at 
court, what measures the elector intended to follow, 
whenever his succession should take place ; and what 
hands he would employ in the administration of his affairs. 
I have likewise mentioned some facts and reasons, which 
Influenced and fixed his highness in that determination, 
notwithstanding all possible endeavours to divert him 
from it Now if we consider the dispositions of Eng- 
land at that time, when almost the whole body of the 
deigy, a vast majority of the landed interest, and of the 
people iii general, were of the church party ; it mn^ be 
granted that one or two acts, which might have passed 
in ten dasys, would have put it utteriy out of the pofwer 
of tbe successor, to have procured a house of conmions 
of a different stamp, and this with very little diminution 
..jEp the jjMrerogative; which acts might have been only 
: JteiDporary. For the usual arts to gain parliaments, can 
^liaidly be applied with success after the election, against 
vi^^idajority at least of three in four; because the trouble 
lUtd expense would be too great, beside the loss of repu- 
tation. For, neither eould such a number of memben 
find their account in point of profit, uor would the crown 
be at so much charge aod hazard, merely for tbe sake of 
governing by a small party, against the bent and genius 
of the nation. And as to all attempts of influendng elec- 
tors, they would have been sufficiently provided for, by 
the scheme intended. I aippose it need not be added, 
that the government of England cannot move a steps 
while the house of coomions continues to di^ike pro- 
ceedings, or persons employed : at least in an age where 
parliaments are grown so frcquent,,.i||^ are made S9 tte<« 
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ceseary ; whereas a minister is but the creature of a daj ; 
and a house of lords has been modelled in many reigns, 
by enlarging the munber, as well as by other obvious ex- 
pedients. 

The judicious reader will soon comprehend how easily 
the legislature at that time could have provided against 
the power and influence of a court, or ministry, in future 
elections, without the least injuiy to the succession, and 
even without the modern invention of perpetuating them- 
selves : which, however, I must needs gracit to be one of 
the most elTectual, vigorous, and resolute proceeding? 
that I have yet met with in reading or information* For 
the long parliament under King Charles I. although it 
should be allowed of good authority, will hardly amount 
to an example. 

I must again urge and repeat, that those who chaige 
the Earl of Oxford, and the rest of that ministry, with a 
design of altering the succession of the crown in favour 
of the pretender, will perhaps be at some difficulty to 6x 
the time, when that design was in agitation : for, if sucli 
an attempt had begun with their power, it is not easy to 
assign a reason why it did not succeed; because there 
were certain peiiods, wlien her majesty and her servaniff 
were extremely popular, and the house of Hanover not 
altogether so much, upon account of some behaviour 
here, and some other circumstances that may better be 
passed over in silence : all which, however, had no other 
consequence, than that of repeated messages of kindness 
and assurance to the elector. During the last two years 
of the queen^s life, her health was in such a condition, 
that it was wondered^ how she could hold out so long : 
and then, as I have already observed, it was too late and 
hazardous to engage in an enterprise which required so 

* It should be— >* woBciere^ a^* 8: 
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■wdi time, and which the roiiiistcrs themselves had ren- 
dered impracticable, by the whole course of their former 
proceedii^ as well as by the coDtinuauce and heighten- 
ing of those diflBentions, which had early risen among 
them. 

The party now in power will easily agree, that this 
design of overthrowing the succession, could not be 
owing to any principle of conscience in those whom 
they accuse; for they know very well, by their own ex- 
perience and observation, that such kind of scruples have 
given but small disturbance of late yeare in these king- 
doms. Since interest is therefore the only test, by which 
we are to judge the intentions of those who manage pub- 
lic affairs, it would have been but reasonable to have 
shown bow the interests of the queen's ministers could 
be advanced by introducing the pretender, before they 
were charged with such an intention. Her majesty was 
several years younger than her intended successor ; and 
at the beginning of that ministry, had no disorders, ex- 
cept the gout, which is not usually reckoned a shortner 
of Hfe ; and those in chief trust were, generally speak- 
bigi older than their mistress : so tliat no persons had 
eVer a feirer prospect of running on the natural life of- 
an English ministry' ; considering, likewise, the general 
vogue of the kingdom, at that time, in their favour. And 
it will be hard to find au instance in histoiy, of a set of 
men, in full possession of power, so sanguine as to form 
an enterprise of overthrowing the government, without- 
the visible prospect of a general detection, which (then 
at least) was not to be hoped for. Neither do I believe 
it was ever heard of, that a ministr}% in such circum- 
stances, durst engage in so dangerous an attempt, without 
the direct commands of their sovereign. And as to the 
persons then in service, if they may be allowed to have 
common sense, tliov would much sooner have surrender- 
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ed their employments, tliao hazard the loss of their heads, 
at so great odds, before they had tried or changed the 
disposition of the parliament; which is an accusation, 
that I think, none of their libellers have charged upon 
them, at least till toward the end of their ministry ; and 
then, very absurdly, because the want of time, and other 
circumstances, rendered such a work impossible, for se- 
veral reasons which I have already related. 

And whoever considers the late queen, so little enter- 
prising in her nature, so much given to deflay and at the 
same time so obstinate in her opinions (as rcstiness is 
commonly attended with slowness) so great a pursuer of 
peace and quiet, and so exempt from the two powerful 
passions of love and hatred, will hardly think she had a 
spirit turned for such an undertaking : if we add to this, 
the contempt she often expressed for the person and con- 
cerns of the chevalier her brother, of which I have alrea- 
dy said enough to be understood. 

It has been objected against the late queen and her 
servants, as a mark of no favourable disposition toward 
the house of Hanover, that the electoral prince was not 
invited to reside in England: and at the same time^'ft 
ought to be observed, that this objection was raised and 
spread, by the leaders of that party, who first opposed 
the counsel of inviting him ; olTering, among other ar- 
guments against it, the example of Queen Elizabeth, 
who would not so much as suffer her successor to be de- 
clared, expressing herself, that she would not live with 
her gravestone always in her sight ; although the case 
be by no means parallel between the two queens. For, 
in her late majesty's reign, the crown was as firmly set- 
tled on tlic Hafiover familv, as the lerislature could do 
it : and the question was only, whether the presumptive 
lieir, of distant kindred, should keep his court in the same 
kingdom and metropolis witli the sovereign, wlule the 
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oation was toro between diflferent parties, to be at the 
head of that faction which her majesty and the body of 
her people utterly disapproved ; and therefore, the lea- 
ders OQ both sides, when they were in power, did posi- 
tively determine this question in the negative. And if 
we may be allowed to judge by events, tlie reasons were 
cogent enough; since differences may happen to arise 
between two princes the most nearly allied in blood; 
aldiough it be true indeed, that where the duty to a pa- 
rent is added to the allegiance of a subject, the conse- ^ 
quence of family dissentions may not always be consider- 
able. 

For my own part, I freely told my opinion to the min- 
isters ; and did afterward offer many reasons for it, in a 
cUscourse intended for the public, but stopped by the* 
qaeen^s death, that the young grandson (whose name I 
cannot remember) should be invited over to be educated 
in England : by which, I conceived, the queen might be 
secure from the influence of cabals and factious; the 
zealots, who affected to believe the succession in danger, 
could have no pretences to complain ; and the nation 
'DU^t one day hope to be governed by a prince of Eng- 
ISrfi manners and language, as well as acquainted with 
the true constitution of church and slate. And this was 
the judgment of those at the helm, before I offered it : 
neither were tliey nor tlieir mistress to be blamed, that 
such a resolution was not pursued. Perhaps, from what 
has since happened, the reader will be able to satisfy him- 
self^ 

I have now said all I could think convenient (con- 
sidering the time whei*ein I am writing) upon those two 
points, which I proposed to discourse on, wherein I have 
dealt with the utmost impartiality, and I think, upon the 
fairest supposition, which is that of allowing men to act 
upon the motives of heir interests djxd their passions: 
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for I am not so weak as to think one ministry more vir- 
tuous than another, unless by cliance, or by extraordina- 
ry prudence and virtue of the prince; which last, taking 
mankind in the lump, and adding the great counterba- 
lance of royal education, is a very rare accident ; and, 
where it happens, is even then of little use, when factions 
are violent. But it so falls out, that among contending 
parties in England, the general interest of church and 
state is more the private interest of one side tlian the 
other : so that, whoever professes to act upon a principle 
of obseiTing the laws of his country, may have a safe 
rule to follow, by discovering whose pai-ticular advantage 
it chiefly is, that the constitution should be preserved 
entire in all its parts. For there cannot, properly speak- 
ing, be above two parties in such a government as oun ; 
and one side will find themselves obliged to take in all 
the subaltern denominations, of those who dislike the 
present establishment, in order to make themselves a ba- 
lance against the other ; and such a party, composed of 
mixed bodies ; although they differ widely in tlie seve- 
ral fundamentals of religion and government, and all of 
them from the true public interest ; yet, whenever their 
leaders are taken into power, under an ignorant, inus 
tive, or ill designing prince, will probably, by the asost- 
ance of time or force, become the majority, unless they 
be prevented by a steadiness, which there is little reason 
to hope ; or by some revolution, which there is much 
more reason to fear. For, abuses in administration may 
last much longer than politicians seem to be aware of; 
especially where some bold ste[>8 are made to corrupt the 
very fountain cf power and legislature : in which case, 
as it may happen in some states, tlie whole body of the 
people are drawn in, by their own supposed consent, to 
be tljcir (»wu enslavei-s : and y here m ill they find a thread 
to wind themselves off this labyrinth ; or will not rather 
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wish to be goyerned by arbitrary power, afta the man- 
ner o£ other nations ? For, whoerer conriderB the course 
of the Boman empire after Caesar's usurpation, the long 
cootinuance of the Turkish government, or the destmc- 
tioo o{ the gothic balance in most kingdoms of Europe, 
win ensaty see how controllable that maxim is, that res 
nthtni dm tnaU adnwmtrari : because, as corruptions 
aie more natural to mankind than perfections, so th&f 
mt mmre likely to have a longer continuance. For, the^ 
vioeaof men, considered as indiyiduals, are exactly the 
ame when th^ are moulded into bodies, nor otherwise 
to be withheld in their effects, than by good fundamental 
inni; in wfaieh, when any great breaches are made, the 
canaequpnoea will be the same as in the lifecrf.apartlca- 
lar.nuBE^ wiioie vices are seldom Jux>wn to end bat with 
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'^ ; Treasurer i and delivered bi^ the Duke rfOrtfim. 







*' Ijord Treasurer showed me some of the queen's speech, whkb I 
corrected in several places ; and penned the vote of addrCMof thailkl 
for the 9peech/^ Journal to Stella, March 8, 1712^13. 

** Lord Treasurer engaged me to dine iritb him to dty \ tsd I 
had ready what be wanted.^* {bid. March 15, 

*^ I dined again with Lord Treasurer } but, the parliament btiig 
prorogued, I must keep what I have till next week ; for I beliere be 
will not see it till the evening before the session.** Ibid. Mureli 17. 

** I dined again with Lord Treasurer; and though the boiiiiCM I 
had with him is something against Thursday, when the parliaflMolv: 
in to meet, and this is Tuesday, he put it off till to-morrow. Ibid. -<. x 
\pril 7, 1713. 
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We, your majcBty's most dutiful and loy»! subjects, 
the lords spirilualaDd temporal iu parliaioent assenbleil, 
do, with the ^atcst joy and satbfactioa, rcliun our 
bumble thanks to your majestj-, for your most graciouE 
speech from tli'; throae j and for commuuicatiog to this 
bouse that pence is a^ccd on, so honotirabk to your 
majesty, and safe and advaota^^us to your kingdoiDE ; 
by which ne hope, with the blefsiug of God, thai your 
people n ill in a few years recover ihenisclves, after so 
ioBg and espensive a war. We Likewise beg leave to 
congratulate with your majesty upon thcMictessof your 
endeavours for a general peace; whereby the traaquillily 
and welfaie of Europe will be owiog (nest to the Di- 
rine Providence) to your majesty's wisdom aud good- 
vem. We never had the least doubt but tliat your 
majesiy, who is the grtaltst oriiameot aitd protector of 
the Protestant religion, wouJd do every tiling for sccur- 
ia^ the Proteslant auccewiou ; towards which nothing 
can be more ueceasary, than the jwrfect hannouy there 
is b^ween your majesty and ibe house of Haaorer. 
Aod we do humbly Siisure your majesiy, that, as you 
•re pleased to express your dependence (next ui:der 
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God) upon the duty and affection of your people; we 
think ourselves bound, by the greatest ties of idigiony 
loyalty, and gratitude, to make all returns that can be 
due, from the most obedient subjects, to the most indul- 
gent sovereign. 
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DR. SWIFT'S 
MEMORIAL TO THE QTTl^N: 

APBII. 15, 1714. 
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The change of ministry about four years ago, the fall 
c^ the Duke of Marlborough, and the proceedings since 
in relatioD to the peace and treaties, are all capable of 
being very malidoualy represented to posterity, if they 
should faU under the pen of some writer ai the^.opposite 
party, as they probably may. 

Upon these reasons, it is necessary, for the honour of 
the qtfeen, and in justice to her servants, that scHne 
able hand should be immediately employed to write the 
lustory of her majesty's re^; that the truth cX tilings 
nay be transmitted to future ages, and bear down the 
4ii6ehood of malicious pens. 

The Dean of St Patrick's is ready to undertake this 
work ; humbly dealing her majesty will please to 
appoint him her historiographer,* not from any view 
of the profit (which is so inconsiderable that it will 
hardly serve to pay the expense of searching offices,) 

* LfOrd Orrery, io his Remarks, p. 20, gives an onfrieDdlj torn 
to this request ; bat, if his lordship had adverted to the date of Dr. 
Svift'a letter to Mr. Pope (June 20, 1721,) which occasioned those 
reia^fa, or had ever seen the memorial which was presented to the 
qaedCne never could have spoken so slitting ly of Dr.Swifl, who had 
been some time in possession <^his deanery when this memorial was 
presented ; and to whom the prvfUs of the historiographer's office 
most certaunly have been an inconsiderable object. N. 



